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ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


CHAPTER I. 


HE point of view one held in re- 
gard to the city of Harrington 
depended almost entirely upon 

the city from which one hailed. New 
Yorkers, for instance, were accustomed 
to be unaware of its existence, and, 
when business or early ties brought 
them to it, to discover it with a smile 
of lenient amusement, as adults watch 
children making believe to be grown up. 
The residents of Hawleyville, on the 
other hand, never went to Harrington 
without exclaiming over the noise of 
trolleys, the glitter of electric signs, the 
number of restaurants, the proportion 
of theatres to churches, the impurity 
of the air, the extravagance, the “pace.” 

Harringtonians themselves were di- 
vided into two camps in regard to their 
city—those who shopped on Fifth Ave- 
nue and the Rue de la Paix, and were 
quite as much at home in the hotels of 
New York and of Europe and on the 
decks of transatlantic steamships as in 
their own handsome, well-built brick 
and stone houses standing decorously 
on ample plots of ground, and those 


3 


who declared that Harrington was an 
ideal American home city. 

Its wealth and its commercial impor- 
tance had, in truth, grown more rap- 
idly than its standards of living. Com- 
manding, as it did, a strategic point 
in transcontinental railroad and lake 
traffic, its prosperity had been assured 
almost from the day when a fort had 
been thrown up against the Indians. 
When, nearly two centuries later, the 
hills lying south of the city were dis- 
covered to contain iron in paying quan- 
tities, Harrington felt that it was but 
a question of time before Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and New York would be to it 
as Salem to Boston. 

The junction of railroad and lake 
steamship lines had always given it a 
substantial population of well-to-do 
men. The discovery of iron added a 
few modest millionaires to the group. 
Catering to the needs of all these, a 
class of more than merely prosperous 
professional men and tradesmen had 
grown up. They all built them dignified 
dwellings, set in roomy grounds; as citi- 
zens they widened streets and erected 
imposing municipal buildings; as con- 
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servative, moral men they adorned their 
churches with expensive stained glass, 
and presented wonderful reed organs to 
them, and paid the salaries of high- 
priced choir singers and of clergymen. 
They plumed themselves upon their 
generous way of doing public things, 
the first generation of the really rich 
Harringtonians; and their sons and 
daughters, dropping in from Harvard 
or Europe, yawningly admitted that it 
was all very well in its way; and added 
that they hoped the time would come 
when America would learn something 
about municipal art. 

Harrington, of course, had a con- 
fusion of ‘“‘sets,” even after one elim- 
inated the poverty-stricken foreigners 
who lived in the huddle of the hills, 
and worked in the mines, and the train 
hands, and the longshoremen, and all 
the petty shopkeepers who catered to 
these negligible classes. There was the 
“fast” set, of course, with the perpetual 
demand of all fast sets forever upon 
its lips, for excitement, amusement, 
anything to fill up a mental vacuity ; 
there was the “dull” set, which repro- 
bated the other, and exchanged cards 
with it only once a year or so; and there 
were all possible gradations of these 
two. And still Harrington remained, 
in the eyes of occasional visitors from 
larger centres, only an overgrown coun- 
try town, where “everybody knew 
everybody.” 

The Vonners belonged unmistakably 
to the dull class. A very monument of 
goodly dullness was Edward Vonner, 
Senior, part owner of the Little Hattie, 
which paid twelve-per-cent. dividends, 
and had more fatalities to its record 
than any other mine in the hills ; mem- 
ber of the Harrington Board of Trade, 
deacon in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Harrington, large annual donor to 
the Charity Organization Society of 
Harrington, chief supporter of the 
Harrington Cottage Hospital, the first 
citizen—unofficially—of the place. An 


able man was Edward Vonner, Senior, 
and a narrow man. 

He kept a strict eye upon the amuse- 
ments of his children. 
liever in the American home as 


He was a be- 
the 
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foundation stone of our republic, and 
he meant to keep that particular Amer- 
ican home over which he had control as 
primitively unsullied as he could. 
Games of chance were not permitted 
there, with or without the forfeits; al- 
coholic beverages were under a heavy 
ban; his critics declared that that was 
the reason Edward, Junior, lost a thou- 
sand dollars at pokér the first week he 
was in Cambridge, being unduly intox- 
icated at the time. 

For a long period, he—the autocrat 
of the family—held out against danc- 
ing; but when his daughter Lily was 
married, she came to him, and insisted, 
with the amazing pertinacity and au- 
thority of a young woman just released 
from parental vassalage, that he must 
let her younger sister learn to dance. 
Lily had married into one of the sets 
that was tinged considerably with the 
color of gayety; it automobiled noisily 
through the country, it held late hilari- 
ous suppers at the Fort Harrington 
Club, it flirted after marriage, and it 
generally went through the motions of 
having a lively time. Young Elwood, 
who had married Lily, was heir, sole 
heir, of old Elwood of the Harrington 
Iron Works, or the goodly Mr. Vonner 
would never have permitted the mar- 
riage. 

He yielded the matter of Harriet’s 
learning to dance at Lily’s insistence, 
the more readily because he had seen, 
in his observing way, that Harriet 
lacked all the elements of a social suc- 
cess. She was not a pretty girl, as Lily 
had been; she had not much “style”; 
she had a timorous manner which an- 
noyed her father so much that the sight 
of him increased it almost to a panic. 
She had big, appealing gray eyes—and 
Mr. Vonner could perceive no reason 
why his daughter should look appeal- 
ingly out upon the world! She had a 
provoking trick of freckling in the sun, 
and no amount of optimism on her fa- 
ther’s part could see her hair as any- 
thing but palely red and unevenly grow- 
ing upon her forehead. 

If anything would help to give Har- 
riet the assurance a Miss Vonner 
should have, by all means let Harriet 














have the treatment! It was in some 
such speech as this that he yielded to 
Lily’s importunities. Mrs. Vonner, it 
may be remarked in passing, was a dim 
figure in her husband’s household. 

Harriet was twenty when the per- 
mission was given for the dancing les- 
sons. She was delighted, but also a 
little nervous. She had never “come 
out”—a long illness of her mother’s 
serving during the winter when she was 
eighteen to keep her “in,” and an in- 
structive trip to Europe under the 
chaperonage of the ex-principal of a 
girls’ school acting as an excuse during 
the winter when she was nineteen. But 
this winter Lily informed her father 
the date could be no longer deferred. 
Mother must send out cards for a tea, 
with Harriet’s name attached. Mother, 
of course, did so. She would have 
kept Harriet ‘‘in” until she was forty, 
unless Mr. Vonner gave the signal, 
but once it was given she was prompt 
to obey it. 

The reception was not a brilliant suc- 
cess as far as Harriet was concerned. 
She had had a worse time than usual 
with her auburn hair, and she did not 
like the effect when the hairdresser— 
the Vonner ladies boasted no personal 
maids—finally removed his cape from 
her shoulders, and, bowing, said: 
“Voila, mademoiselle!” She did not 
like her white frock. She wanted to 
“come out”; she wanted to be a belle 
and a beauty and the toast of the town, 
to queen it over man, to have experi- 
ences; but her coming-out party, she 
felt, with a pettish annoyance, did not 
advance her upon her ambition. 

Being “out,” she was invited in due 
course to the débutantes’ ball at the 
Fort Harrington Club. Her mother 
sighed, and said that she hoped Hattie 
would marry early, for she simply hated 
losing her sleep at young people’s par- 
ties. She felt enormously relieved 
when Lily offered to take upon herself 
the onerous duties of a chaperon. Har- 
riet was also relieved. She and Lily 
had had many a sisterly spat in the 
days when they lived together, and the 
colorless younger’ girl rather resented 
the older one’s vivacity and vividness ; 
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but she felt dimly that those qualities 
would be more useful to her in her 
chaperon than the air of resignation to 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence 
which was her mother’s habitual social 
manner. . 

Harriet dressed at Lily’s after din- 
ing there. She had seen her brother-in- 
law toss off a cocktail as one accus- 
tomed, and it had struck her as quite 
a dashing act; she admired the calm- 
ness with which Lily drank her wine. 
Her heart palpitated with excitement 
at the thought that she, too, might, in 
time, and through the blessed gate of 
matrimony, achieve the same elegant 
freedom of bearing, the same charming 
familiarity with life. 

Lily, like a good sister, superintend- 
ed Harriet’s dressing. She had her 
maid—Lily had not been Mrs. Elwood 
a month before acquiring that aid to 
comfortable living—build out Harriet's 
scanty reddish locks into quite a struc- 
ture of soft waves and curls. “There's 
no reason why you shouldn’t be smart 
and individual!’ declared Lily. She 
ordered a fillet of emerald-green ribbon 
twisted through the coiffure. “You 
can’t disguise red hair,” she announced. 
“It’s no use trying to retire it—so flaunt 
it! That green just does it. Also, it 
makes your pretty, big eyes, Harriet, 
take on a greenish light, and that’s lots 
more interesting than just plain-col- 
ored eyes.” Harriet fairly shone as her 
sister arranged and expounded. 

Her débutante’s frock was white, of 
course; but Lily removed it from the 
category of simple white dresses by ar- 
ranging some hangings of crystals and 
green beads on it. 

“You look a little like Ophelia,” she 
declared, “with those droopy things on 
you; but it’s good—any one would look 
at you twice.” 

Harriet’s eyes blessed the mirror in 
which she verified Lily’s compliment. 

The first of the patronesses of the 
Fort Harrington Club’s dance for the 
débutantes to whom Harriet made her 
curtsy was Mrs. Lowery—Mrs. Jim- 
mie Lowery—the Mrs. Lowery. Har- 
riet’s heart beat thickly with excitement. 
Mrs. Lowery was not on her mother’s 
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list—or her mother was not on Mrs. 
Lowery’s list; of course, she had seen 
that famous lady, knew her well by 
sight, followed her with admiring, 
clinging eyes whenever she saw her; 
but here she was actually hearing the 
lady’s voice as it uttered her name, and 
dismissed her to the next patroness. 

Where Mrs. Lowery was it was quite 
certain that Richard Outhwaite would 
be. Harriet looked around the room 
eagerly. She 
had seen them 
separately, but 
to have the ex- 
citement and 
bliss of seeing 
them together! 

“Ts Mr. Outh- 
waite here?” she 
asked her sister, 
as that manag- 
ing personage 
steered her to- 
ward a group in 
which she would 
not be conspicu- 
ously lonely. 

“Why do you 
easier” Laly 
looked at her 
with some 
amusement. “Do 
you know him ?” 
Harriet shook 
her head. “Well, 
he will be here. 
He is going to 
dance the cotil- 
lion with you— 
now don’t be a 
goose, Hat!” for Harriet’s telltale face 
had flushed all over with joy. “It isn’t 
because he was dying to, you know— 
but because Mary Lowery told him he'd 
have to. And the reason she told him 
so was undoubtedly because she thought 
he’d be safer with you than with some 
of the other girls.” 

Lily felt that she was doing her duty 
in a very Spartan manner. Harriet’s 
eyes clouded, and the look of young 
expectancy faded from her face. Lily 
modified her remarks. 

“Possibly Mary Lowery isn’t con- 





gratulating herself so warmly on her 
choice of a partner for him since she 
has seen you, Harriet,” she said kindly, 
“for you certainly do look well!” 

And Harriet, little puppet worked by 
any strings, smiled and blushed again. 

The affair between Mrs. Jimmie 
Lowery and Richard Outhwaite was 
one of the great romances of Harring- 
ton—or one of the great scandals, as 
the speaker happened to have a ro- 
mantic or a cen- 
sorious soul. 
Richard Outh- 
waite was a 
bachelor of thir- 
ty-four—a_ con- 
firmed bachelor, 
the world said. 
Some declared it 
was because he 
had always 
loved Mary 
Lowery so that 
he could never 
dream of mar- 
rying another 
woman, Others 
said that it was 
because Mary 
Lowery made 
his _ bachelor- 
hood-so com- 
fortable. 

As for Jim- 
mie Lowery, he 
beamed expan- 
sively upon 
Richard as he 


Mrs. Vonner was a dim figure in her husband's household. iq upon all the 


rest of the 
world, and sent his ponies from one 
good polo ground to another, and al- 
lowed Mary her own way with all the 
lavish indulgence of indifference. 
Jimmie always had the air of con- 
gratulating himself and the world upon 
everything in it ; upon the weather, upon 
their good health—Jimmie was always 
well and he invariably told acquaint- 
ances that he had never seen them look- 
ing better—upon their prosperity, upon 
their possessions—and in his self-gratu- 
lation he always seemed especially to in- 
clude his beautiful wife, as beautiful 

















now as when he had married her twelve 
years ago—and upon his friends; 
and the chief of his friends, if Jimmie’s 
impersonal manner of effusive cordial- 
ity could be taken to mean anything, 
was Richard Outhwaite. 

Richard had not half—not quarter— 
of Jimmie’s money. Indeed, he was 
not a rich man as Harrington esteemed 
riches. But he had enough to support 
him in bachelor idleness, enough to go 
to Europe once a year or so, to visit 
wherever he was asked—and Mary 
Lowery was asked—to give occasional 
dinners at the club to the kind ladies 
who entertained him, or to send them 
baskets of flowers when he _ simply 
could not bring himself to pay his 
proper calls upon them. He had enough 
to keep a horse to ride by Mary Low- 
ery’s side when she took her morning 
canter in the Lakeside Park, enough 
to see to it that her single orchid was 
never wanting for her adornment or 
for the mere satisfaction of her eyes. 

“Enough to keep him one of the 
most worthless young men in Harring- 
ton,” declared Mr. Vonner, at times 
when the subject of Outhwaite’s man- 
ner of life was under discussion. 
“When I think what my old friend 
Outhwaite would have felt had he 
known how his son would degenerate!” 

“It’s all that brazen Mrs. Jimmie 
Lowery,” Mrs. Vonner would say. “I 
must say that I have never heard of 
so outrageous a case. She threw him 
over for Jimmie Lowery and Jimmie 
Lowery’s money—every one in Elmira, 
where her people lived, tells me so; and 
then, as soon as she has landed Jimmie 
Lowery, she calmly whistles him back 
again! It’s indecent!” 

“The remarkable thing being, how- 
ever, that he comes!” Her husband 
called her attention to the feature of 
the case which many agreed with him 
in thinking the most remarkable part of 
it. “She’s a very handsome woman.” 

Even her detractors could not deny 
Mary Lowery that claim. She was tall, 
and the daily horseback ride and the 
daily walk kept in sylphlike restraint a 
tendency to the exuberantly regal in her 
figure; every curve of it was perfect. 
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Her hair was soft and black and silky ; 
her forehead beneath it was smooth as 
satin, and was molded like a statue’s; 
like a statue’s, too, was her proud little 
nose, her lovely chin, the exquisite line 
of her throat. And her eyes gave life 
and extraordinary animation to her 
sculptured beauty. Add to all this that 
she wore beautiful garments with a 
charming air of fitness, that she had 
a low, delicious voice, a slow, alluring 
habit of speech, a keen, though by no 
means overworked, wit, a superb inso- 
lence—and it was not wonderful that 
many a young man in Harrington 
thought Richard Outhwaite’s bachelor- 
hood nothing requiring especial con- 
dolence since rumor linked his name 
with hers. 

Other young men admired Mary 
Lowery, of course, and she allowed 
many a daring young moth to come and 
singe his velvety wings in the flame of 
her beauty; but when she brushed the 
maimed thing aside, there was always 
Richard Outhwaite waiting, as there 
was always Jimmie Lowery looking on 
with his congratulatory air, as though 
he were saying: “Well played, my 
word! Well played, Mary!” 

Now, all. this, was present in Har- 
riet’s eager young mind as Mr. Outh- 
waite was led up and presented to her. 
It was always in her mind whenever 
she saw him—he did not know her, a 
thin little girl not yet “out,” of course, 
but she knew him, the hero of the one 
great love story of Harrington. She 
had never seen him in the theatre with- 
out devouring him with her eyes, with- 
out reading upon his smooth, clean-cut 
face the story of a great, unsatisfied 
love, without longing to tell him that 
there was at least one heart in Harring- 
ton which could beat in sympathy with 
the high, desolating constancy of his 
own. And now she was seeing him 
close, she was looking into his eyes! 

They were pleasant enough eyes as 
eyes go—blue, rather deep-set, with a 
curious little droop to the upper lids 
that gave them a triangular effect; 
piercing, Harriet thought them, and sad. 
She did not notice the wrinkles begin- 
ning to radiate from them. She liked 
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his complexion, too, as well as she liked 
his eyes; it was more tanned than most 
of the young men’s whom she saw 
gathered together; then she remem- 
bered that she had often seen him rid- 
ing bareheaded beside Mrs. Lowery on 
the bridle paths of Lakeside Park. 

“Are you going to be so very good 
as to take pity on a decrepit old man, 
Miss Vonner?” he asked, when the in- 
troduction had been performed. “Will 
you dance with me, although I ought 
to be at home, wrapped in my dressing 
gown and eating my warm gruel in- 
stead of being here, doing some youth 
out of his rights?” 

Harriet looked at him doubtfully. 
Badinage did not flourish in the Vonner 
household, and she did not know ex- 
actly what he meant: But his smile 
told her that it was a joke, and so she 
laughed. 

“You may wish you had stayed at 
home and had your gruel when the 
cotillion begins,” she confessed, “for 
I—it’s my first dancing party, and I 
don’t know how I shall behave.” 

Mr. Outhwaite concealed behind a 
pleased exterior the thought that he 
was evidently in for it—why had they 
put him off with a greenhorn?—and 
said : 

“You make me very happy—I am 
sure of a dim place in your memory. 
A girl, they tell me, never forgets the 
partners of her first ball. They are 
almost like first lovers—I am sure yours 
will be!” he added, with a conventional 
lowering of his voice and a conven- 
tionally “meaning” glance; but Harriet 
did not respond—she did not know the 
game of flirtation and had no natural 
talents to make up for her ignorance. 

At the same moment he turned to 
catch a glimpse of Mary Lowery’s re- 
treating azalea-red draperies as the line 
of hostesses dissolved with an almost 
audible sigh of relief. 

So he did not see the splash of color 
on Harriet’s excited face. His voice, 
she was deciding, was rather sad, in 
spite of the lightness of his words and 
manner. Oh, how she longed to tell 


him that she understood how aching 
hearts lie hidden beneath cold, gay ex- 
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teriors! Surely he would be glad to 
know that one, at least, among the 
giddy throng, could feel with him, could 
appreciate—she wished he wouldn't 
watch Mrs. Lowery! For her part, she 
declared that she thought that lady 
overestimated. How she wished she 
could be the humble means of bringing 
some warmth, some cheer into the lone- 
ly, blighted life of this man whom that 
cold, vain woman there had despoiled 
of the priceless heritage. 

“Harriet, I want to present Mr. 
Green to you,” Harriet’s brother-in-law 
interrupted her reverie. ‘My sister-in- 
law, Miss Vonner, Mr. Green.” 

A stout gentleman of great antiquity, 
thought Harriet, was bowing before her 
and asking for the privilege of escort- 
ing her to the supper room. Outhwaite 
dragged his eyes back from the vision 
of Mary Lowery in time to see the 
childish, pettish, discontented look on 
Harriet’s brow. He exchanged a look 
of amused understanding with her, and 
for a hopeful second she thought that 
he was about to rescue her, somehow, 
from the corpulent Green. But he only 
bade her remember that the cotillion 
was his, and darted off after the azalea- 
red gown. 

Mr. Green, who was deeply cha- 
grined at having been intercepted in his 
determination to escape taking a partner 
into the supper room and to sit at the 
care-free table of unattached men, 
asked Harriet if she liked dances, and 
how her father did. 

Lily and young Elwood did their duty 
manfully by the débutante until supper 
time. Men, young, old, and middle- 
aged, stout, thin, garrulous, and silent, 
were led up in platoons. Harriet liked 
the effect of popularity which this gave 
her—she even deluded herself with the 
thought that it was a genuine tribute to 
her. She danced a few of the before- 
supper dances, but Lily, wise general, 
hovered near and forbade much 
dancing. 

“I don’t want her tired out before 
the cotillion,” she explained, as though 
the cotillion were a very heavy piece 
of work. 

And so Harriet had just enough 
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dancing to make her sure of her steps 
upon the glassy floor, and to preserve 
her self-respect; and she herself was 
not quite sure whether the fact that she 
had no more was due to an obvious 
scarcity of candidates for the honor 
of dancing with her or to Lily’s ex- 
treme care of her health. 

By the bye, when she found herself 
piloted to the supper room by Mr. 
Green, and when she observed that 
some of the girls who had not achieved 
even a Mr. Green for the feast were 
absent, hiding their shame from every 
eye in some corner of the dressing 
rooms, she became suddenly grateful to 
her brother-in-law for what he had 
done for her. She also felt relieved to 
see that her partner for the cotillion, 
Mr. Outhwaite, was making an appar- 
ently hearty meal at the table where 
the unattached men had congregated 
in a joyous, irresponsible group—a ta- 
ble toward which Mr. Green could not 
keep his eyes from roving piteously 
when he thought Harriet’s attention 
fixed elsewhere. 

‘Mary Lowery had come down. Of 


.course, said Harriet jealously, with a 


man in the uniform of a general. He 
was white-haired and very distin- 
guished-looking, the débutante thought, 
and Mrs. Lowery seemed to be making 
him. very happy by her conversation. 
His laugh echoed freely around the 
room, above all the hubbub of talk and 
the clink of ice and glasses and silver, 
and the hum of voices. Whenever it 
sounded the men all smiled sympa- 


thetically as though they knew what a: 


good time General Anthony was having. 

By and by the feast was over, and 
the cotillion begun. Harriet was ex- 
cited, nervous, elated. If she did not 
receive quite so many favors as some 
of the girls, she was not so noticeably 
neglected as others. Richard Outh- 
waite was very kind and good-natured 
about bringing her all of his, so that 
she soon sat surrounded by a small pile 
of plunder. 

“How charming they are!” she said 
to him, when they were together for a 
figure. “I didn’t know gentlemen had 
such good taste about gifts.” 
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“Oh, it was our patronesses selected 
them,” he answered, disclaiming the 
credit for the club members. “Mrs. 
Lowery, as a matter of fact, was the 
committee on favors.” 

“Oh!” said Harriet flatly. 

He looked at her, faintly amused by 
her evident disinclination toward the 
great lady of the occasion. 

“Don’t you like Mrs. Lowery?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know her,” replied Harriet 
primly. 

“Tt is a misfortune, believe me!” His 
blue eyes half teased her. 

“Oh, I know that you think so!” 
ventured Harriet pertly. 

“And I have known her longer than 
any one in Harrington,” he answered 
quietly. “So that I must know whereof 
I speak, don’t you think? You and she 
must know each other,” he added more 
lightly. “I am sure you would find 
each other very congenial.” - 

A wild hope flashed through Har- 
riet’s brain. Was he—could it be that 
he was trying to plan to see her, Har- 
riet? Trying to establish a pleasant 
meeting place? Of course he knew 
that her father would never permit him 
to be a welcome guest at the Vonner 
house. Her father was widely famed 
as chief of the Harrington Puritans— 
and they regarded the gay Mr. Outh- 
waite, with his idleness and his flirta- 
tion, as the arch enemy of virtue. 

“T don’t know how that could ever 
happen,” she said. “She is so wonder- 
ful and so beautiful, and she stays in 
Harrington so little—I’m not likely 
ever to have the chance of knowing 
her; really knowing her, I mean.” 

Outhwaite smiled kindly on the self- 
deprecating little girl. 

‘“‘Let’s try to make a start,” he sug- 
gested. His manner was paternal, the 
manner of an elderly person trying to 
give a child a good time. “Do you think 
your sister—are you staying with Mrs. 
Elwood, by the way?” 

“No, I’m staying at home.” It was 
a lugubrious confession. 

“Do you like home?” Outhwaite was 
sidetracked by an amused interest in 
her. 
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“Oh, yes,” declared Harriet virtu- 
ously. “I—I am just a very ordinary 
sort of girl, Mr. Outhwaite, and I love 
my home; my home and people, some 
people, the ones I do care for.” 

“Lucky people! But I started to ask 
you if you ‘thought your mother would 
let you come to a bit of a tea party in 
my rooms to-morrow, if I can persuade 
Mrs. Lowery’ to come, too? I live in 
the old Blair place, you know, upstairs 
on the garden side. And I have some 
queer things from my year in Japan 
that I think you might like to see. Do 
you think you can come?” 

“T should love it!” cried Harriet. 
“And I think mamma would let me. 
Perhaps,” she added _ reflectively, “it 
would be ‘better for me to telephone 
you about it in the morning, and— 
maybe I’d come to the tea from Lily’s 
—Mrs. Elwood’s.” 

Outhwaite looked keenly at her 
thoughtful face. 

“So you are a bit of a rogue, after 
all?” he said. “I  shouldn’t have 
guessed it. But don’t go to all that 
trouble over a little affair like this. 
I'll come for you to-morrow after- 
noon, and if the signs are favorable, 
and Mrs. Lowery has promised to 
come, too, we'll go on over to her house 
and collect her., And if they are not— 
another, more propitious time!” 

The dance ended. Lily found her 
charge immediately. 

“George has behaved disgracefully,” 
she declared lightly. “He got sleepy 
an hour ago and actually went home. 
You men! But I mustn’t scold a noble 
monument to duty like you for the 
shortcomings of my derelict husband, 
must I? You've given Harriet a glori- 
ous evening—I can see it! Can’t I put 
you down at your place, Mr. Outh- 
waite? George has sent the car back 
for us.” 

Outhwaite’s eyes were at their old 
trick of searching for the deep-pink 
draperies of Mary Lowery. He caught 
them now near a doorway. Her big 
husband loomed beside her, congratu- 
lating the club, by his expression, on 
the enormous’ success of its débutantes’ 
ball. 


“That’s very kind of you,” he an- 
swered Mrs. Elwood. “I shall take 
you up on it, if you really meant it.” 

In a few minutes the three of them 
were speeding out of the club grounds. 
A white moon rode high above the 
lake. It was a five-mile run back to 
the city, along a boulevard which was 
among the civic boasts of boastful Har- 
rington. Whenever the rays from sil- 
very light streamed brightly into the 
car from the overhanging arc lamps, 
Outhwaite caught a glimpse of the 
young girl’s excited face opposite him. 
Her fluffy hair was an aureole, her 
delicate, unformed figure was childlike, 
her plain, eager little face was touching. 
It was a pity that young things ever 
had to grow up, Outhwaite decided. 

“Mr. Outhwaite, my first night as 
chaperon has done me up,” declared 
Lily, who had been noting in the arc 
lamps’ flashes the expressions on his 
face. “I’m going to have Dubois stop 
at home first and leave me, and then 
go on with Harriet to father’s—it’s 
only two blocks. You'll play chaperon 
as far as that, will you not? And then 
he’ll take you home.” 

“T am honored,” said Outhwaite, and 
Lily gave the signal for “home.” In 
a few minutes the door of her big 
house had closed upon her. 

“T never was so happy in my life!” 
Harriet artlessly informed her substi- 
tute chaperon as the car whirled 
around the corner. “You made me a 
beautiful evening—lI shall remember it 
all my life!” 

“Ah, I told you I should have a 
place in your memory,” he answered 
lightly. ‘And I am glad of that, and 
glad that you have been happy. Little 
girls should always be happy—it’s the 
business of us ancients to make and 
keep them so.” 

“I’m not,” pouted the girl. 

“You shall tell me all about your 
woes some time,” he promised her, as 
the car slowed down before the edifice 
which the local prints always referred 
to as “The Vonner Mansion.” 

In Harrington the houses of the rich 
and great do not stand close to the 
pavements—land is not yet so valuable 
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that every inch is utilized. 
Sloping lawns, decorated in 
the best manner of the land- 
scape architects, divide them 
by a hundred exclusive feet 
or more from the street along 
which all the common world 
may travel. Outhwaite, care- 
ful guardian, walked by Har- 
riet’s side up the path from 
the street, for by some over- 
sight the iron gates that ad- 
mitted to the drive were 
found locked for the night. 

“T have a key,” the young 
girl told him importantly. 
“Father never will let the 
servants sit up for us when 
we are out very late; he says 
his house is run for the work- 
ers, not for the drones.” 

They had mounted the 
steps, and she was _ looking 
through her white bag for the 
key. Her cloak slipped back 
from her shoulders, and he stooped to 
pick it up for her—a white, soft, 
scented thing, of silk and fur. She 
found the key, and raised her eyes to 
his, smiling. 

“Here it is—I’m so sorry! It means 
the end of my beautiful evening!” 

The arc lamp at the corner cast but 
a wavering light upon the top step of 
Mr. Edward Vonner’s residence, its 
rays being intercepted by the group 
of tall evergreen trees with which Mr. 
Vonner had walled his property from 
profane eyes. The flickering light con- 
cealed the little defects of the girl—the 
tiny freckles, the color of the red hair. 
She looked very young, very sweet— 
and very inviting. Mr. Outhwaite 
could scarcely forbear a little, not un- 
sympathetic, laugh at the open invita- 
tion of the glance turned toward him. 

“Good night,’ he said formally. 
“And remember to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear!” pouted Harriet. “To- 
morrow is so far away!” She still held 
him with her childish, appealing eyes. 

“You foolish little baby!’ he said. 
“You'll hardly be awake before after- 
noon, Why, it’s to-morrow already.” 
For a second longer he dallied with 
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And now she was looking into his eyes! 


the 
she presented. 
a half laugh. 
“Good night and sweet dreams, you 
dear little child!” he said, and, stoop- 


temptation—the invitation—that 
Then he yielded, with 


ing, lightly kissed her. : 

He was sorry in a second, but it was 
done. He was sorry when he heard 
her breathless “Oh!” Was it horror, 
or rapture? He did not know. He 
pushed her inside the door and closed 
it upon her. He walked down the steps 
and back to the waiting car, cursing 
himself for a cad. 

“I shall walk the rest of the way,” 
he told the Elwoods’ chauffeur, giving 
him a coin. 

He wanted the exercise to calm him- 
self. Why had he been so complete a 
fool as to go about kissing children? 
Women now—women would be differ- 
ent! A woman would have known 
what she was doing, standing there 
with appealing eyes and pouting lips. 
She would have deserved whatever she 
got. But a girl—a baby! The poor 


child would regret it for months—she 
doubtless had ideas about keeping her 
kisses for The One Man—poor, little, 
unsullied innocent! 


He had been out- 
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rageous to despoil her of a single ca- 
ress. But he called upon Heaven to 
witness that he had not intended to 
do such a thing when he mounted the 
steps with her. 

“It was the only way of getting her 
into the house,” he told himself brutal- 
ly, in extenuation of his crime. “I'll 
send her some lilies of the valley in the 
morning by way of apology, and I'll 
make a complete one when I go there 
in the afternoon. She'll always hate 
me, I suppose. But that doesn’t so 
much matter. It was a caddish thing 
to do. She looked so like a child.” He 
sighed, “If I had behaved myself and 
had married in proper season, I 
wouldn’t be going about making a goat 
of myself in this fashion. I'd have 
children of my own! Heigho! I’m an 
old fool!” 

With which salutary reflection he 
proceeded to get ready for bed, first 
leaving for the Japanese servant who 
“did” for him—to the disapproval of 
Puritanic Harrington—and whom he 
had told not to wait up for him, a note 
directing him to send a box of lilies of 
the valley to Miss Harriet Vonner at 
eleven o'clock the next day. Then he 
turned in and slept dreamlessly the 
sleep of the blessedly ignorant, un- 
knowing what net the Fates had woven 
for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Vonner, unlike the servants, 
had not gone to bed. She was a woman 
who would have considered that she 
had failed in her first duty as wife, 
mother, and housekeeper had she ever 
allowed sleep to visit her eyes before 
the front door had closed for the last 
time at night. It had been a matter 
of extreme exasperation to Mr. Von- 
ner, but although she gave the effect 
of being the most docile of women, 
especially in her attitude toward him, 
he never succeeded in breaking her of 
the maddening habit. Lily, too, during 
her brief semi-bellehood, had wrought 
in vain to overcome the maternal cus- 
tom in this regard. 

The head of the household happened 


to be in New York on this particular 


‘night, and Mrs. Vonner called from the 


upstairs sitting room adjoining their 
bedroom without fear of disturbing her 
lord. 

“My, Harriet, but you’re late! It’s 
after two, isn’t it? The chimes on the 
First Church rang twice for the half 
hour just now. Did you have a good 
time, dearie ?” 

The salutation had begun while Har- 
riet was still upon the stairs. As it 
ended, the girl entered the room, a 
tremulous, palpitant vision in white. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!’’ she cried 
excitedly, fairly lifting her mother from 
the armchair in which that good lady 
reposed. “Oh, mamma! I’m engaged! 
I’m engaged!” 

Mrs. Vonner gazed at her youngest 
daughter with an expression of stupe- 
faction. Harriet had left the house less 
than twelve hours before to dine with 
her sister and to go under that young 
matron’s Chaperonage to her first ball. 
By what swift and amazing process 
could she return announcing that she 
had already achieved the most impor- 
tant purpose of a débutante’s life? 

“Engaged!” she faltered, pushing 
her daughter away from her and blink- 
ing at her as though to get some absurd 
fancy of sleep out of her eyes. “En- 
gaged! Why, did you know any one 
to get engaged to?” 

“I’m engaged to Mr. Richard Outh- 
waite,’ announced Harriet, striving 
for a due solemnity, but failing to 
achieve it, owing to the intense elation 
which she could not down; Mrs. Von- 
ner fell back a step. 

“My land sake!” she exclaimed, 
dropping into the vernacular of an ear- 
lier period of her life. “Your father’ll 
never listen to it!” 

It was characteristic of the excellent 
lady that her mind leaped at once to 
her husband, passing lightly over the 
marvel of how Harriet, raw, unformed, 
had in one brief evening so utterly 
routed the charming Mrs. Jimmie Low- 
ery in a battle for Richard Outhwaite’s 
affections. 

“Oh, mother, you must make him! 
You must make him allow it. Oh, it 
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would break my heart if he should 
oppose it.” 

“He'll oppose it, there’s no doubt of 
that,” declared Mrs. Vonner, with in- 
flectionless prophecy. “Why, Hattie, 
what can you be thinking of to imagine 
that your father is going to let you 
marry a man like that? Why, he’s one 
of the fastest : 

“Tf you mean that gossip about Mrs. 
Lowery,” began Harriet shrilly, “I 
guess there’s a good deal more blame 
on her side than on his—that is, if 
there’s any blame at all. Why, he’s no 
more interested in her # 

“Umm!” observed Mrs. Vonner, with 
a glance not lacking natural shrewdness 
directed toward her daughter. “Did he 
tell you so?” 

“No, of course not. He didn’t say 
anything about her—that is, about all 
this silly scandal that has been talked 
about her. He did refer to her as a 
dear friend. But he didn’t pay the 
slightest attention to her the whole 
evening.” 

They had drawn up before the grate 
which made a note of cheer in the 
drabbish room. Harriet, still excited 
and eager, leaned forward in her chair 
toward the blaze, stretching her hands 
toward it. Her mother, still bewil- 
dered, partly by what she had heard, 
partly by the thought of her husband’s 
wrath, looked at her daughter almost 
as though she were a stranger. 

Such amazing news as this required 
a readjustment of all her impressions 
of Harriet, and she sought to make it 
by a prolonged stare at the young girl. 
For the first time it occurred to her 
maternal intellect that Harriet, seen 
thus afresh, as it were, had certain 
glaring defects of person. The arms 
and hands which she held toward the 
blaze were graceless. In her bending 
attitude, what should have been the 
mere lilylike slenderness of a young 
girl’s throat was something akin to 
scrawniness. Her cheek bones were a 
little too high, her hair had lost the 
softness which Lily’s maid had im- 
parted to it earlier in the evening, and 
was its old, stringy self again. 

For once the mother was lost in the 
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observer, and the observer was dumb 
with amazement. Richard Outhwaite, 
with tastes formed on the exquisite 
ripeness of a Mary Lowery, to be so 
completely bowled over by this awk- 
ward young girl who lacked even the 
delicate beauty that belonged to youth! 
It was unthinkable! Even maternal 
pride could not accept it. 

“When did he ask you to—er—when 
did he ask you?” floundered Mrs. Von- 
ner, at a loss for the vocabulary of 
sentiment. 

Harriet colored painfully, and ejac- 
ulated: “Oh, mamma! How can you?” 

There was a dark suffusion on Mrs. 
Vonner’s large, solemn face. She felt 
that she had been guilty of tactlessness 
—nay, worse. She recalled dully that 
love’s young dream was not a thing to 
be roughly handled. The typical Amer- 
ican mother’s lack of confidence with 
her daughters held her from probing 
into Harriet’s affairs of the heart. Yet 
she felt that really, rcally she ought to 
know more than Harriet seemed in- 
clined to vouchsafe of Richard Outh- 
waite’s proposal. 

Still—she sighed with a sort of re- 
lief at the realization of her own help- 
lessness—what did it matter? Edward 
Vonner would never for an instant 
countenance his daughter’s marriage to 
such a man as Richard Outhwaite. 
Outhwaite was not rich, as successful 
Harrington reckoned riches, and this 
fact, working potently with the reputa- 
tion which his long devotion to Mary 
Lowery had given him, would certainly 
settle his claims with her husband. She 
looked half pityingly across at Harriet. 

“T don’t want to pry into anything 
that doesn’t concern me,” she told her 
daughter, “but you’re only a child yet, 
Hattie, and you haven’t been around 
at all. There’s a lot of things young 
men say that don’t mean anything, es- 
pecially young men that are a little bit 
fast. Did he say anything about com- 
ing in to see us—your father or me?” 

Harriet’s eyes brimmed with tears. 

“He’s coming to-morrow afternoon,” 
she answered. “Oh, I think it’s per- 
fectly horrid in you to take it this way. 
I was so happy when I came upstairs 
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—it was such a wonderful evening—I 
—I wasn’t sure of anything—I didn’t 
dare to hope, until when he left me at 
the door. But then—oh, mother!” 

She rose from the chair and flung 
herself on the floor beside her mother, 
burying her face in the ample folds of 
that lady’s cashmere wrapper. 

Mrs. Vonner was horribly embar- 
rassed and strangely touched by the 
girl’s impulsive movement. She couldn’t 
remember when Harriet had last 
thrown herself upon maternal indul- 
gence, had sought the help of maternal 
wisdom. She stroked the red hair in 
her lap, and forgot that she had seen 
it as harshly colored a few minutes 
before. 

“There, there, child!’ she soothed 
the girl gently. 

Harriet raised her plain, little face, 
transfigured now with eagerness. 

“Oh, mother, you will try to bring 
father around, won’t you? You won't 
let him stand between me and my hap- 
piness? Oh, I shall die if he does! 
Promise me, promise me that you will 
help us!” 

“Dearie, you know your father,” 
sighed Mrs. Vonner plaintively. “It’s 
just about as easy to move the city hall 
from one side of the street to the other 
as to get your father to change his 
opinion of any one. Mr. Outhwaite 
isn’t the sort of man that he would 
pick out for you. Why’—Mrs. Von- 
ner strove to implant some feeling of 
maidenly pride in Harriet’s breast, 
vaguely aware that tradition ascribed 
great influence to the sentiment—‘‘why, 
you wouldn’t want it said that Mary 
Lowery’s leavings were good enough 
for you! You wouldn’t want that 
said !” 

But this master stroke of diplomacy 
left Harriet obstinate. 

“T don’t care what they say,” she 
declared vehemently. “I°-know that any 
girl in Harrington would give anything 
to get Dick Outhwaite. If any of them 
pretend that they wouldn’t it’s just sour 
grapes.” 

“Do you think you can trust yourself 
and your happiness to a man like that ?” 
Maidenly pride having failed Mrs. 


Vonner, she tried to appeal to maide.i! ; 
fears. “If he’s been dangling afte: 
Mary Lowery all these years, and 
changes over to you the first time he 
talks to you, does he seem to you likely 
to be very constant after he’s mar- 
ried ?” 

“T tell you I don’t believe all that 
stuff about Mrs. Lowery,” cried Har- 
riet passionately. “Oh, mother, don’t 
spoil it all, don’t spoil everything for 
me! You haven’t a word to say against 
him except this about Mrs. Lowery. 
You know he’s not like the really fast 
crowd in Harrington—he doesn’t drink, 
he doesn’t gamble, he isn’t all the time 
running over to New York and dan- 
gling after some chorus girl or other. 
Why, mother, you'll love him. He is so 
gentle, he understands so well. You 
have only to hear him speak to know 
how sincere and how high-minded he is 
—why, a mean action, a deceitful ac- 
tion, would be impossible. for him. I 
know it! Oh, please promise to do 
your best with father for me!” 

The upshot of her pleadings was that 
her mother finally promised, albeit 
hopelessly, to use what influence she 
possessed with her husband—she real- 
ized how little it was—to win Harriet 
her heart’s desire, his consent to her en- 
gagement to Richard Outhwaite. 

And Harriet went up the second 
flight of stairs to her big room and 
looked out through the bare treetops 
which were scattered on the lawn, ac- 
cording to the directions of the land- 
scape architect, and felt again the mo- 
ment of bliss that she had known in the 
doorway when Richard Outhwaite had 
stooped and kissed her. Of course he 
loved her! Of course he expected her 
to marry him! Harriet had been 
brought up in a circle that made much 
of what lighter circles would regard as 
the small change of sentiments. Of 
course, of course, he wanted her to 
marry him! 

Otherwise—she tossed her head and 
bridled as the heroines of her favorite 
romances might have done—otherwise 
his embrace was an impertinence, an in- 
sult. And Harriet was sure that she 
knew him well enough after one even- 
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ing’s intercourse to be certain that he 
was incapable of impertinence and in- 
sult. 

Mr. Vonner came home in time for 
breakfast, arriving at his dwelling after 
a night on the sleeper as wide awake, 
as well groomed, as sure of himself, as 
it was becoming that Harrington’s lead- 
ing citizen should always be. He hap- 
pened to be in a very good humor. He 
had closed a successful deal in the 
metropolis, and he was inclined to 
plume himself that he had gotten a little 
the better of the other party to the 
transaction. A sort of pompous benefi- 
cence, a heavy jocosity, emanated from 
him as he sat opposite Mrs. Vonner at 
the breakfast table. 

“Harriet not down?” The unneces- 
sary interrogation Mrs. Vonner re- 
ceived with a little start—she had a 
guilty feeling that she and Harriet were 
conspiring against the peace and dig- 
nity of the worthy citizen who faced 
her, and she expected his superlative 
skill to discern the fact before she men- 
tioned it. It occurred to her that that 
would be unfortunate—it would be bet- 
ter to tell him at once and get it over. 
He seemed very good-humored, and, if 
possible, radiated even more satisfac- 
tion with the scheme of the universe 
since he had drunk his coffee. 

“No,” she answered the query as to 
Harriet’s not being down. “She was at 
the bachelors’ ball last night, her first 
big party, dear child! And I suppose 


she’s making up her lost sleep. I told 
the servants not to wake her.” 
Mr. Vonner beamed _ benevolently, 


choosing to ignore, for the moment, his 
prejudices against dancing. 

“Did she have a good time? 
you seen her?” 

Mrs. Vonner trembled visibly. But 
she had courage—now was the time of 
times to impart her news, to make her 
plea! 

“Such a good time, Ned!’ She 
used the diminutive of his name, and 
it broke strangely upon the air after 
having been unspoken for a quarter of 
a century. ‘Poor little girl—such a 
good time!” 

Mr. Vonner looked inquiringly at his 
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wife. He was warned that some im- 
portant narrative was to follow. She 
crumpled her napkin nervously into a 
ball beneath the rim of the mahogany 
table. 

“She came in to see me before she 
went to her room,” said Mrs. Vonner. 
“She had something important to tell 
me—something very important, Ed- 
ward.” She dropped into the phraseol- 
ogy of the long, dull, later years. “She 
spent half the night with me talking 
about it and begging for our consent.” 
Mrs. Vonner finished with a look of ap- 
peal at her husband. 

“Well,” Mr. Vonner boomed forth, 
still good-naturedly, “who is he, who is 
he? Tell us his name.” 

He smiled with the air of a man 
aware that he has said a very neat 
thing. Mrs. Vonner moistened her lips 
with the tip of her tongue. 

“Richard Outhwaite,” she answered, 
and found that she had breath for no 
further words. 

For a second, the look of pompous 
good nature remained stationary upon 
the great man’s features. His was not 
a mobile countenance; it required time 
to change from one expression to an- 
other; perhaps that was why Mr. Von- 
ner had early in life adopted one, for 
working wear, and seldom deviated 
from it. Slowly, after his wife’s unbe- 
lievable words had fallen on his hear- 
ing, his brow darkened. At the end of 
a minute he was a terrific thunder- 
cloud of a man. 

Mrs. Vonner, however, felt a curious 
sense of relief. She had spoken, she 
had said the worst, and no immediate 
blast from Heaven had smashed the 
Canton breakfast service. When he re- 
peated with a fierce, rising inflection, 
the name that she had mentioned, she 
nodded and replied, with almost her ac- 
customed placidity : 

“Yes, Richard Outhwaite.” 

Before Mr. Vonner could frame the 
anathema of the virtuous father for 
the easy-living and somewhat indigent 
lover, another thought occurred to him. 
It was one which his wife had expe- 
rienced while Harriet was telling her 
remarkable story the night before. 
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“But when has she had a chance to 
meet him?” 

Mrs. Vonner explained, somewhat 
shamefacedly, that it seemed to be a 
case of overmastering love at first 
sight; certainly she knew nothing of 
any meeting between Harriet and Rich- 
ard except the one at the bachelors’ 
ball. Bewilderment struggled with pa- 
ternal outrage upon Mr. Vonner’s brow. 

“But really, now, 
Jessie,” he began, 
blundering a little in 
the unfamiliar paths 
of the romantic, “I 
didn’t think that 
Harriet—I never 
suspected—why, she 
doesn’t seem to me 
at all the sort of girl 
calculated to do that 
sort of thing. To— 
to—er—well, to 
bowl a man over at 
the first meeting. A 
very good little girl, 
and not bad-looking 
—I’m not implying 
that I think she’s 
ba d-looking,” de- 
clared Mr. Vonner 
with unnecessary 
fervency, “but not 
that type.” 

“Of course, she’s 
not that type,” re- 
plied Mrs. Vonner, 
with decision, “and 
that’s just what I 
want you to consider 
before you are too 
emphatic in refus- 
ing him. I’m as 
fond and proud as 
any mother, but I’ve got eyes. Harriet 
‘ is not a pretty girl, and she hasn’t been 
a popular one. She isn’t forward enough 
to get on with the young minxes of this 
generation and the kind of young men 
that they develop. There isn’t one 
chance in a hundred that she’ll make 
any sort of a success. She hasn’t got 
Lily’s wit and ease. I confess to you 
that I was perfectly amazed when she 
told me—well, when she told me ‘what 





Harriet glanced from one {o the other of her 
parents appealingly. , 


she did. I can only account for it one 
way, and that is that Richard Outh- 
waite is so sick and tired of the sort of 
thing that he has been getting from 
Mrs. Jimmie Lowery—whatever that 
may be, I don’t pretend to know,” Mrs. 
Vonner interpolated piously—“that 
Harriet’s very unsophistication, her 
very awkwardness, had a sort of charm 
for him. It must be that. She is all 
that is fresh and in- 
nocent, and it has 
been some years 
since he has _ had 
freshness and inno- 
cence. Of course, 
Harriet will always 
be able to marry— 
what you are able to 
do for her will in- 
sure that. But I’ve 
had a good many 
doubts as to what 
sort of a person it 
would be. Not that 
it matters much.” 
Mrs. Vonner sud- 
denly became a pes- 
simistic philosopher 
in regard to the 
married state. 
“After a few years 
all husbands are 
alike. But—I do 
wish that Harriet 
could have the few 
years, the kind of 
ones a young girl 
dreams about.” 

Mr. Vonner 
stared at her. His 
wife as well as his 
daughter was af- 
fording him some 
strange surprises this morning. 

“You haven’t seen the morning 
papers?” he remarked, with apparent 
irrelevance. 

Mrs. Vonner shook her head. 

“Well,” elucidated her husband, 
“wasn’t Mrs. Outhwaite, Dick’s mother, 
she uly sister of Ira White—the sena- 
tor?’ 

Mrs. Vonner nodded. 

“That’s what I thought. There were 
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only the two of them. White’s first 
wife had two children, but they both 
died. You remember—about ten years 
back, there seemed a chance that Outh- 
waite might inherit something from 
the old fellow. And then White 
married his first wife’s niece a year 
or two ago—a strapping young thing 
—and that seemed to give Dick’s 
chances of inheritance a black eye 
again. Well, you’ll see by the morn- 
ing papers that she has been in a 
bad automobile accident, and the doc- 
tors do not think that she can recover. 
I little thought,” continued Mr. Vonner 
sonorously, “when I read the dispatch 
from Washington in the morning paper 
that it had any close meaning for me. 
But you see, Jessie, you see.” 

“He may marry again—he’s old 
enough to do anything silly,’ declared 
Jessie, with determined despondency. 
Her husband frowned and pshawed im- 
patiently. 

“If he does, his nephew and next of 
kin will have excellent ground for ap- 
pointing a commission to examine into 
his sanity,” he asserted. 

“Well, though I hope to goodness 
that you will let the poor child have her 
happiness, I wouldn’t want you to make 
it conditionally upon the possibilities of 
Senator’s White’s fortune.” 

“I can assure you that I shouldn’t 
dream of giving my consent to her 
marriage to a fellow of Outhwaite’s 
kind if there were no such prospect. I 
should consider that I was very remiss 
in my duty as a father. No, Jessie. I 
shall let them enter into a provisional 


engagement. It must not be announced - 


until after I have had a talk with the 
senator. Besides’— he assumed the 
manner of virtue once again—“having 
a talk with Outhwaite himself. He will 
have to be able to render me a very 
clear account of his intentions in re- 
gard to his liaison with Mrs. Lowery 
before I could think of trusting him 
with my child’s happiness.” 

“Why, Mr. Vonner!” Mrs. Vonner 
expressed her reprobation of such plain 
speaking as was implied in “liaison” by 
her exclamation. 

“There’s to be a directors’ meeting of 
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the X, Y, and Z in the library this 
morning at eleven,” announced Mr. 
Vonner. “I have reasons to suspect 
that things leak from the downtown of- 
fices, and we are trying the experiment 
of holding the meeting here on that ac- 
count. When it is over, I will see 
Harriet.” 

But, as it happened, he saw Harriet 
before the directors’ meeting. For, 
even as he rose from the table, she ap- 
peared in the doorway. The morning 
light was pitiless with her. It showed 
her pale, it revealed ugly rims about her 
eyes made by sleeplessness and excite- 
ment, it spared nothing from the color 
and straightness of her locks. Through 
the minds of both her parents, as they 
looked at her, the same thought flashed 
—how was it possible that this girl, 
this unalluring daughter of theirs, had 
won the fancy of that most fastidious 
of young men, who had been permitted 
to obtain his ideas of feminine loveli- 
ness and charm from the beautiful and 
accomplished young Mrs. Lowery? 

Harriet glanced from one to the 
other of her parents appealingly. Her 
mother smiled in encouragement, and 
her father, smiling a little too, boomed 
forth: 

“Well, well, you young puss! You 
thought you'd lose no time, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh, father!’ Harriet could scarcely 
believe her ears. Tears of nervous ex- 
citement filled her eyes. ‘Oh, father! 
Is it—mother has told you?” 

“Yes, your mother has told me. And 
she will tell you from me that you 
are to consider nothing settled until I 
have had a talk with the young man.” 

“But you haven’t forbidden? You 
haven’t refused your consent? Oh, I 
am so happy!” 

She put up her plain little face for a 
parental salute, and her father gave it 
briefly and perfunctorily as he passed 
from the room. Her mother looked at 
her with an expression of pondering 
curiosity. 

“Of all the miracles!” she was saying 
within herself, while aloud she was re- 
marking upon the folly of curtailed 
sleep and the necessity for hot cocoa. 
“T guess Mr. Outhwaite will be sur- 
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prised to find your father so indul- 
gent,” she remarked when fresh viands 
had been brought to the daughter of 
the house. “What time is he coming?” 

The question struck a sudden chill to 
Harriet’s heart. All the episodes of the 
night before wore different colors by 
daylight from those they had worn on 
the magic evening. What if—ah, what 
if it had been a dream, that rapturous 
moment at the door? What if he 
should not come? What if: that kiss, 
that tender smile, those deep-searching 
eyes, upon which she had hung every- 
thing, had been but the creation of her 
own intense desire, and not of the real 
world at all? But she felt again the 
rapture that had enveloped her when 
he had bade her good night—no one 
could dream that, such feeling could 
not be the outcome of a pale delusion. 

“He’s coming in this afternoon. He 
wants to take me to see his quarters, 
provided Harriet paused and 
flushed uncomfortably ; “provided Mrs. 
Lowery can come to chaperon me.” 

“Well, there is one thing I certainly 
should do if it were my case,” declared 
Mrs. Vonner decidedly. “And it’s some- 
thing your father will insist upon if he 
decides to give his consent at all. I'd 
insist on having that affair with Mary 
Lowery broken off just where it is.” 

Many feelings contended in Harriet’s 
bosom. The uncertainty of her own po- 
sition, which not even all her assevera- 
tions and all her preparations had suc- 
ceeded in banishing from her mind, her 
instinctive jealousy of Mary Lowery, 
and her determination to do nothing 
which could possibly offend the man 
whom she had chosen as her affianced 
—all these struggled within her. 

“T don’t believe that there is any- 
thing in all that gossip,” she finally 
said. “I shan’t insult Mr. Outhwaite 
by speaking of it. Of course, if—aft- 
erward ” She finished vaguely, but 








her mother understood that after mar- 
riage Mistress Harriet would assume 
control of her husband’s sentiments. 
The morning wore away with the 
same sense of unreality as had ushered 
it in. Harriet, spending much time in 
her own room, tormented herself with 


doubts. Her father and mother, across 
the routine of their day, allowed bewil- 
derment to creep whenever they re- 
membered the amazing accomplishment 
of their younger daughter. But it was 
not until Lily came in at noon that Har- 
riet’s misgivings or her parents’ puzzle- 
ment were vulgarly crystallized in 
speech. 

Mr. Vonner came out of the library 
from his directors’ meeting as his mar- 
ried daughter entered the hall. 

“Good-morning, father,” she said 
briskly. “I’ve come over to see how 
Harriet has survived her - dissipation. 
Still asleep, I suppose? It takes some 
time to season one.” Lily spoke with 
the air of a tried and tested mondainc 
immune against the ravages of sleep- 
lessness. 

Edward Vonner stared at his elder 
daughter for a perceptible second. 

“Then you don’t know,” he remarked. 
Lily’s ingenuous countenance was so 
entirely free from any trace of sisterly 
excitement, it wore so entirely its usual 
look of brisk, important, young matron- 
hood, that it really was unnecessary to 
inquire if she knew of Harriet’s en- 
gagement. ‘Come up to your mother’s 
sitting room and talk things over.” 

They went upstairs together, and 
found Mrs. Vonner, large and com- 
fortable, seated before her fire. She 
brightened at young Mrs. Elwood’s en- 
trance. 

“Well, I am glad to see you, Lily! 
Now, perhaps we will get a little light 
on this subject.” 

“On what subject?” Lily was ob- 
viously at a loss. 

“Harriet says that Richard Outh- 
waite has asked her to marry him. 
She’s been fighting ever since she came 
home, almost, to win your father’s con- 
sent.” So Mrs. Vonner explained the 
situation. 

Lily, her hand lifted to unfasten the 
furs at her throat, sank into the nearest 
chair without either completing the op- 
eration or dropping her hand. 

“Richard Outhwaite !” 

There was a volume of amazement 
and unbelief in her voice. The older 
pair looked at her awaiting some fur- 
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ther explanation. Lily recovered her 
faculties after a minute. 

“How perfectly preposterous!” That 
was her verdict, dclivered with an air 
of final authority. 

“Did Hattie see much of him? Did 
he pay her much attention?” So spoke 
her mother. 

“He was her partner for the cotil- 
lion, and was very decent to her 
throughout the evening. But it was 
Mary Lowery and the other women on 
the committee who arranged all the 
partners. .Why, the child’s dreaming!” 

“When,” demanded Mr. Vonner 
magisterially, “did he have any oppor- 
tunity to propose to her?” 

“Oh, I suppose he could have pro- 
posed twenty times during the evening 
if he had been bent upon it—but he 
didn’t—I take my oath on that,” ob- 
served Lily, becoming a little overem- 
phatic in speech. And then she told 
how the last few blocks of the trip 
home had been made by Outhwaite and 
Harriet alone. 

“That was undoubtedly the time,” 
declared Mrs. Vonner. “In- fact, the 
child said something about not being 
sure until he left her at the door.” 

“She’s misunderstood him, you may 
depend upon it,” declared Lily earnest- 
ly. “Why, think of it! Richard Outh- 
waite and Hattie—it’s a joke!” 

Harriet, in her bower on the floor 
above, had been telepathically conscious 
of the conference downstairs. Now 
she appeared. 

“Father and mother have been tell- 
ing you, I see,” she said to her sister, 
striving after an easy self-possession. 
“T dare say you’re as much surprised as 
they were.” 

“My dear,” declared Lily, “it’s best 
for me to be outspoken. I’m so sur- 
prised that I don’t believe it. Father 
and mother are not of the world.” 
Thus lightly she dismissed her father’s 
large interest in manufacturing and 
finance, thus lightly she relegated her 
mother’s life to its proper unimpor- 
tance, thus calmly she claimed for her- 
self the entire family share of sophisti- 
cation. “They don’t understand these 
things. Men make love without mean- 
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ing anything by it. You've misunder- 
stood some little compliment, you’ve 
taken seriously some joke. I don’t say 
that men have any right to act in that 
way,” philosophized Lily calmly, “but 
right or wrong, they do it.” 

While she had been delivering her- 
self of this little lecture on masculine 
manners and customs, Harriet’s face 
had grown rebellious. But it was Mr. 
Vonner who answered his worldly-wise 
elder daughter. 

“It is very evident that you move in 
a different set since you were married,” 
he announced grimly. “You move 
among people who are irresponsible in 
all their dealings. But do you mean 
to tell me that any man in Harrington, 
any man who has lived here long 
enough to know who is who and what is 
what, would dare to make the sort of 
advances you are describing to a daugh- 
ter of Edward Vonner? You seem to 
forget that Harriet has a shield against 
impertinence. She is my child.” 

The habit of deference to Mr. Von- 
ner’s opinion and will was too deeply 
rooted in Lily to permit her entirely to 
express the skepticism she felt. She 
murmured something about “the excite- 
ment of the moment, the lack of harm- 
ful intention,” but she was silenced by 
her father. 

“I can assure you of one thing,” he 
promised her severely. “It would go 
extremely hard with any young man 
who trifled with my daughter’s affec- 
tions, no matter how customary such 
trifling may be.” ; 

“Perhaps he didn’t trifle, really,” haz- 
arded Lily. “Perhaps Harriet misun- 
derstood him.” 

“You don’t misunderstand deeds,” 
said Harriet, flushing brightly. “You 
might misunderstand something a man 
said, but you wouldn’t misunderstand— 
if—if—he took you in his arms and 
kissed you!” 

She buried her face in a sofa pillow 
and burst into tears, as she reached the 
climax of her confession. 

At that moment one of the maids ap- 
peared at the door with a box from the 
florist’s in her hands. She inquired for 
Miss Harriet, but Harriet’s mother 
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took the package and closed the door 
upon the intrusion from below stairs. 
Harriet dried her eyes and stretched 
out her hand eagerly. There was si- 
lence in the room while she cut the 
string. Inside, upon a net of soft cot- 
ton and oiled paper protecting them 
against the wintry atmosphere of Har- 
rington, lay what seemed at first glance 
to be all the lilies of the valley that the 
city boasted. 

Harriet’s trembling fingers snatched 
at the tiny card envelope directed to 
her. She drew out Mr. Richard Outh- 
waite’s card. Her face brightened as 
she read the name, though there was 
no message with it. The flowers were 
message enough in themselves, she 
swiftly decided, confirming her happy 
dream of the night before. Trium- 
phantly she handed it to her doubting 
sister. 

“You see,” she said simply. 

Lily read the name and handed the 
card to her father. 

“You see,’ repeated Mr. Edward 
Vonner. “I do not think I am wrong, 
Lily, in spite of your recently acquired 
worldly wisdom—wisdom of the half- 
world, I should call it,” he added grim- 
ly, “I do not think you will find many 
young men in Harrington paying ques- 
tionable attention to my daughters. 
Harrington would not be a_ pleasant 
place for a young man after he had 
done that,”’ he ended, with considerable 
emphasis. 

Lily shrugged her shoulders and com- 
pressed her lips. She dropped the dis- 
cussion of Richard Outhwaite’s mean- 
ing. 

“And is one allowed then to felicitate 
Hattie?” she asked. ‘Are you going to 
consent to her engagement ?” 

“If I’m satisfied in regard to Mr. 
Outhwaite’s financial and moral stand- 
ing—that is, his moral and _ financial 
standing,’ Mr. Vonner amended his 
sentiment. 

Lily smiled a little satirically. But 
she kissed Harriet affectionately and 
reminded her how much her future had 
been helped by Lily’s own maid. But as 
she drove home the look of doubt was 
intensified upon her face. 
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“I simply cannot believe he meant it 
that way,” she assured herself. “Rich- 
ard Outhwaite and Harriet! I wonder 


what Mary Lowery will say!” 


CHAPTER III. 


To Richard Outhwaite’s surprise, the 
substantial door of Mr. Edward Von- 
ner’s residence was opened to him that 
afternoon by no less a person than Miss 
Harriet Vonner. He had gone pre- 
pared for an unpleasant five minutes 
of apology, and was framing his self- 
accusatory speech as he pressed the but- 
ton. The door swung back immediate- 
ly, and while his query ‘are the ladies 

” was but half uttered, he saw that 
it was no stolid butler whom he was 
addressing, but the girl whom he had 
kissed on that very spot a little more 
than twelve hours before. 

“Oh, come in, come in!” Harriet was 
all excitement. ‘Oh, I’ve had such a 
day! But it’s all right now! Every 
one has given in!” 

Outhwaite, still holding her hand in 
his, rather because of a muscular paral- 
ysis which seized him at her first 
words, than because of any ardent feel- 
ing, stared at her stupidly. 

“Given in?” he managed to ejacu- 
late at last. 

“Yes.” Harriet nodded vigorously 
to réinforce the monosyllable. ‘‘Oh, it 
was dreadful, but I’ve won—we’ve 
won!” 

“I don’t think I understand. Shall 
we not go into the drawing room?” 
For a manservant was appearing in be- 
lated response to Outhwaite’s bell. 

“It’s all right, Jenkins,” said Harriet 
to the approaching servant. “I an- 
swered the door myself.” 

She turned toward the drawing-room 
door and entered, Outhwaite punc- 
tiliously holding aside the heavy brown 
velvet portiéres. A fearful conviction 
was painfully coming to life in his 
mind. He must seize the conversation 
himself, he must prevent this impulsive 
young goose from saying anything 
which she would regret too bitterly 
afterward. ‘“We’ve won,” indeed! 
Could it be that she attached an undue 
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“Oh, you needn't make any movement of that sort at me!” 


importance to that kiss she had almost 
asked him for at the door? He glanced 
at her suspiciously. Had she tried to 
entrap him, tried to entangle him? No, 
the girl was barely out of school; she 
was the least designing of human crea- 
tures, of that he was sure. He plunged 
into his confession and apology. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had a bad night,” 
he began. “I know that I did. I felt 
that I’d been a contemptible cad. [’m 
a great deal older than you, and I’ve 
had experiences to make me forget a 
good deal about the ideals of youth, 
but I remember enough to know 2 

The color had ebbed from Harriet’s 
face while he spoke. Now she inter- 
rupted him with desperate haste. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she declared. “I only know 
that you made me the happiest girl in 
the world.” 

It was out, she had said it! She 
had erected thé barrier over which no 
apology ‘could leap. She _ paused, 
breathless with excitement. The man 
looked at her like one horror-stricken. 


“You don’t know what you're say- 
ing,” he finally declared, but he was 
aware as he spoke of the utter weak- 
ness, the utter futility of the sentence. 

Harriet hurried on:+ 

“Ah, but I do! You are thinking 
now that you ought to have told me 
that you—cared tor me—before—be- 
fore you kissed me. And so, I suppose, 
you ought. But it doesn’t matter now, 
nothing matters. I was so afraid my 
family would never hear of it; you 
know we are very old-fashioned peo- 
ple, and you—well, you haven’t an old- 
fashioned reputation. But a3 

“My dear child, you must let me in- 
terrupt you,” Outhwaite broke in firm- 
ly. His face was very white, but 
there was a light of determination in 
his eyes, and his jaws were set. “Every 
word you say only makes me realize 
more keenly what a dastardly thing I 
did last night. I had absolutely no 
business to kiss you. I came here to- 
day to beg your pardon humbly for 
having done it. All that you tell me 
makes me realize that it is almost im- 
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possible that you should ever forgive 
me. I shall never forgive myself. I 
can’t even make excuses—excuses 
about your prettiness and sweetness 
and general allurements, as you stood 
there in the doorway. There was no 
excuse for what I did.” 

He broke off. The brown portiére 
had widened to admit the portly form 
of Mr. Vonner. Outhwaite rose to his 
feet. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Outh- 
waite,” began the master of the house. 
“I gathered from this young person 
here”’— he indicated his daughter play- 
fully—‘“that I should probably have 
the pleasure of seeing you this after- 
noon. I wanted to ask you not to go 
without coming into my library across 
the hall for a few minutes.” 

“Tf Miss Vonner will excuse me, I 
will come at once,” said Outhwaite. 

He was, he told himself, in for the 
crowning humiliation of his life. He 
could not recall that he had ever en- 
tered into a conversation from which he 


must emerge so poor and contemptible 
a figure as he would from this one. 
But he wanted it over immediately. 
He would rather face the irate father 


than the injured daughter. He tried to 
warm himself into a rage by mentally 
declaring that he should take pleasure 
in telling this pompous pillar of society 
how idiotically he had trained his 
daughter. 

Mr. Vonner, his brow darkening a 
little as he caught the indication that 
everything was not as peaceful as it 
should be between just-declared lovers, 
started to say “Certainly,” in answer to 
Outhwaite’s request for an immediate 
interview, when Harriet interposed. 

“I’m coming, too,” she declared. 
“What you are going to say, both of 
you, affects me.” 

“Some of the things which I am go- 
ing to say to Mr. Outhwaite,” answered 
her father, “while they may concern 
you, would be better said in your ab- 
sence.” 

“T, too,” declared Outhwaite, “would 
prefer to see your father alone.” 

“Then you must see me for a few 
more minutes first!” the girl pouted. 
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Good heavens, thought Outhwaite, 
was it possible that she did not see 
the ghastliness of the situation? Was 
it possible that she thought anything 
still to be gained from these missish 
tactics? However, he was not in a po- 
sition to refuse her anything. He 
bowed formally and replied: 

“That shall be as you wish.” 

“T shall expect you across the hall, 
then, in x 

“In five minutes, at the latest,” re- 
plied Richard Outhwaite determinedly. 

The heavy curtains fell then behind 
the massive form of their retreating 
owner. Outhwaite turned miserably to 
Harriet. 

“If there’s anything you want me to 
do, or not to do, anything you want me 
to say, or not to say, you have only to 
let me know,” he declared. “If there is 
anything I can say to your father to 
save your feelings in this miserable af- 
fair, I'll be only too glad to do it.” 

Harriet looked at him out of large 
eyes that swam with tears. 

“Then you didn’t love me? 
tered. 

“My child, how could I love you? I 
didn’t know you—I don’t know you. 
You don’t know me. As I have said 
before, what I did was unpardonable, 
blackguardly! I deserve that your 
father should horsewhip me—I hope he 
will!” declared Mr. Outhwaite vehe- 
mently. 

“It doesn’t seem so strange to me to 
think of falling in love in one even- 
ing,” declared poor Harriet forlornly, 
‘for you see that was what I did.” 

“Nonsense, you romantic little girl! 
You haven’t gotten over looking upon 
the world as an enchanted garden, and 
being prepared to welcome every man 
who isn’t old enough to be your grands 
father as Prince Charming himself. 
That’s all your falling in love means. 
But even though I know that is all, 
even though I know it’s no more than a 
little girl’s dream of fairyland, I shall 
never forgive myself for what I’ve 
done.” 

“T don’t think you think that. Don’t 
you think”’—Harriet half sobbed— 
“that you might—in time? You 


” 


she fal- 
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know,” she ended with a sort of pitiful 
coquetry, “you were impelled to kiss 
me last night!” 

“You mean,” Outhwaite interpreted 
her remarks with a literal brutality, 
“you ask me if it is not possible that I 
should some time fall in love with 
you?” The chivalrous impulse to lie 
for a lady’s pleasure could not be en- 
tirely overcome. “If there were any- 
. thing left in me to love with, I should 
not answer for being able to resist you. 
But—there isn’t. There is a burned- 
out stick where my heart used to be, lit- 
tle girl, and not even your youth and 
sweetness could make it live again.” 

“You mean,” flashed Harriet, ‘that 
you’re in love with Mrs. Jimmie 
Lowery!” 

He looked at her out of eyes that 
suddenly grew steely. He answered, 
with inexcusable bitterness: 

“The only thing that concerns us in 
this talk is that I am not in love with 
Miss Vonner.” 

He was sorry for the words the in- 
stant they were spoken. They had been 
too cruel; it was too heavy a bludgeon 
for so frail-and unskilled a combatant 
as poor little Harriet. Had she been 
any other sort of a girl, had she had 
not possessed already more of the 
world’s goods than she could ever hope 
to gain from him, he would have felt 
that he had been entrapped by a de- 
signing intriguante. 

But since she was what she was, the 
daughter of one of Harrington’s most 
prosperous citizens, a girl just out, he 
could only believe that the situation 
was as he had described it to her, that 
she was still a child on the alert for 
fairies, especially for that most dazzling 
fairy of them all, love at first sight. 
He ought not to have spoken to her so 
harshly. But no one could know how 
every reference to the years that he 
had wasted at Mary Lowery’s shrine 
filled him with vindictive rage. 

“T ought not to have said that to 
you,” he apologized. “I think I had bet- 
ter go over to the library and have it 
out with your father. You will never 
forgive me—it is right that you never 
should. But’—he looked at her plead- 
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ingly and half extended his hand— 
“when you are very happy, happier 
even than the good princess in the fairy 
stories, there is no one that will be 
gladder to hear of it than I.” 

She looked ‘at him angrily and, toss- 
ing her head and compressing her lips, 
she ran out of the room and up the 
stairs. Mr. Outhwaite, after this taste 
of the quality of her temper and of her 
breeding, shrugged his shoulders and 
crossed the hall. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The library was a dark room, shaded, 
even in leafless winter, by the close- 
growing trees on the lawn. Book- 
cases ran to the ceiling, full of books 
bound soberly in dark leathers. The 
huge Turkey rug upon the floor had 
none of the lights of the Orient in its 
red. The massive furniture was all 
dark and lusterless. There was a great 
fireplace in the wall opposite the front 
windows, promising some brilliancy, 
but so admirably did the hot-water sys- 
tem work that it had not been lighted 
within the memory of any of the Von- 
ners’ acquaintances. It was a forbid- 
ding room, and it provided an appro- 
priate background for its master when 
his “come in” sounded in response to 
Richard Outhwaite’s rap. 

He sat behind the massive table in 
the middle of the room. Such light as 
fell through the windows was behind 
him, and his large, heavy face was in 
shadow. He indicated a chair opposite 
himself for Outhwaite’s occupancy. 

“Thank you, I won't sit down, Mr. 
Vonner. I think this is one of the oc- 
casions when the briefest speech will 
be the best. I find that I have been 
unhappily guilty of conduct which your 
daughter, Miss Harriet, misunderstood. 
I have made my most profound apol- 
ogies to her. I offer them to you, also. 
I am without words to express my 
humiliation, my self-abasement.” 

“You might as well sit down, Outh- 
waite,” began Mr. Vonner directly. 
An afternoon paper lay folded on the 
table before him. Any one standing 
by his shoulder might have read “Mrs. 
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White dead of injuries, Senator White 
collapses.” But there was no one oc- 
cupying that point of vantage. ‘You 
say that you are guilty of conduct 
which my daughter misunderstood. Do 
you mind telling me exactly what that 
conduct was? So far, I have forborne 
to press Harriet on the subject, having 
some regard for the reticences of a 
young girl. I need have no such deli- 
cacy in dealing with you, I infer.” 

The words were delivered with a 
certain biting force. Richard sat in the 
chair which Mr. Vonner again indi- 
cated, and as he did so felt that he 
sacrificed a certain advantage. He no 
longer looked down on his interlocutor, 
even physically. 

“T danced the cotillion with Miss 
Vonner, whom I met for the first time 
last night at the bachelors’ ball. I had 
some conversation with her before sup- 
per, talked with her more or less during 
the dancing, and still more afterward. 
Her freshness and naiveté—her extreme 
naiveté,” continued Outhwaite, with a 


somewhat bitter emphasis, “appealed to 


me. I mean that they interested me, 
charmed me for the moment. She was 
very much like a little girl, and one 
sees so few of them nowadays. Mrs. 
Elwood was kind enough to offer me a 
lift home in her car, and was confiding 
enough to leave it at her dwelling, 
sending it on with your younger daugh- 
ter and me alone in it. The drive 
gates were fastened. I walked up the 
path from the road to the door from the 
carriage. I—she ” Outhwaite began 
to flounder a little in his terse recital 
of events. 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. 
suavely, “you—she i 

“I kissed her at the door,” went on 
Outhwaite brusquely, enraged by the 
other man’s satirical tone. “I am very 
sorry—I was very sorry before I closed 
the door after her. I feared that I 
had done something unpardonable, but 
it turns out to have been quite a differ- 
ent something from the one I dreaded.” 

“Meaning?” 

Mr. Vonner uttered the single word 
with a great deal of intention. It irri- 
tated the younger man, and he had to 


Vonner 
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put severe restraint upon himself to 
keep from revealing his irritation. 

“Meaning,” he explained sharply, 
“that I feared Miss Harriet would 
never forgive me for an outrageous 
piece of impertinence, that she would 
never cease to blame me in her mind 
for having stolen her first kiss. As 
you know, I find I have committed 
quite a different offense.” 

For a full moment the injured 
father was silent. His broad, severe 
face gave little indication of what was 
passing in his mind. His expression 
was seldom one of sympathy with the 
happier aspects of the universe, and in 
the partial gloom of the large, dim 
room it was impossible to say that he 
was more grim than usual. Once dur- 
ing the pause his eyes wandered to 
the headlines of the paper folded before 
him. IT inally he spoke. 

“You admit that my daughter had a 
certain attraction for you, Mr. Outh- 
waite?” 

Richard was on guard instantly. He 
did not understand the situation—he 
knew that from the point of view of 
the Vonners, he was, both financially 
socially, and morally, the least desirable 
of partis, but the silly child seemed to 
have been run away with by the wild 
horses of romance, and he distrusted 
the sanity and intention of the whole 
family. He replied now with guarded 
courtesy : 

“Yes, the attraction of a child.” 

“It was her attraction as a child 
which led you to kiss her when you 
took your leave of her last night?” 

Richard was uncomfortably silent. 

“Of course,” he admitted at last, ‘I 
knew that Miss Harriet was not a child 
—exactly. But I still maintain and, 
quite honestly, that it was her childish- 
ness and not her womanliness which 
appealed to my fancy.” 

“You know that you have been guilty 
of a particularly dastardly act, even 
taking your own account of it as the 
truth,” said Harriet’s father. 

“IT beg your pardon,’ began the 
younger man, raw and sensitive, “even 
Miss Harriet will tell you that my ac- 
count of the lamentable episode is the 
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truth. She will also ted you that I have 
expressed my appreciation of the das- 
tardliness of it.” 

“And you expect, now, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Vonner, “to be allowed to go 
about your business without any fur- 
ther fuss about the matter?” 

“If there were any possible amend, 
I should be only too happy to make it.” 

“You know that my daughter consid- 
ered that there could be only one inter- 
pretation to the climax of your atten- 
tions to her last night? She has not 
been brought up to take a light view of 
sentimental episodes—to her a kiss be- 
tween man and woman is sacramental. 
You know that after receiving it from 
you, and accepting it, she regarded the 
situation as clearly defined as if you 
had proposed to her in due form—al- 
ways, for the sake of the argument, al- 
lowing your version of the affair to be 
the true one.” 

“That is not the first time, Mr. Von- 
ner, that you have seen fit to reflect 
upon my veracity.” 

It was a tremendous relief to Outh- 
waite to have some point upon which 
he could cavil, some point upon which 
he could assert his dignity. He had 
felt bitterly. that the recital of the 
events in which he had played so pain- 
ful a part the night before could not be 
interrupted by him with any self-justi- 
fication. The only justifications that 
occurred to him would be an aggrava- 
tion of his offense. But about his repu- 
tation for truthfulness he was prepared 
to fight to the last gasp. 

“No two historians see their facts 
in the same way, Mr. Outhwaite, and 
no participant in any affair sees his ac- 
tion exactly as another participant in 
the same.affair sees it. Truth is a very 
difficult matter to get at. You have a 
certain reputation for gallantry which 
does not predispose me to regard you 
as infallible in matters of this sort. 
However, in both the cases to which 
you object, I have distinctly said that I 
was, for the sake of argument, accept- 
ing your story as the literal truth. But 
the thing that we are discussing is not 
your veracity, but the effect your con- 
duct has produced upon my daughter. 
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I tell you that the girl left you last 
night believing herself to all intents and 
purposes affianced to you. And to-day, 
you are at a loss to discover what 
amend you ought to make her!” ; 

“T cannot understand you, Mr. Von- 
ner. I am perfectly sure that I am 
one of the last men in Harrington you 
would wish for a son-in-law. Indeed, 
Harriet—Miss Harriet—told me that 
she had great difficulty with her family 
all day. And yet—I may be mistaken, 
I may be misled by a colossal vanity— 
but it seems to me that you are sug- 
gesting that I should make your daugh- 
ter a reparation out of all proportion 
ee offense—that I should marry 

er! 

Mr. Vonner’s heavy face was flushed 
with anger, but he kept a strong con- 
trol upon himself. 

“And suppose that that should be 
the suggestion that I am making? Sup- 
pose that, bitter as my repugnance to 
such a match would be, I could consent 
to it for my daughter’s sake—or, at any 
rate, consent to an engagement, which 
would give her time, perhaps, to cor- 
rect some youthful delusion? What 
then?” 

“Such a solution is entirely out of 
the question. I don’t understand you. 
I don’t understand your daughter. It 
is almost inconceivable that a girl 
should grow up in Harrington or in 
any other place outside the. blue-and- 
gold covers of a fairy tale, and know 
so little of real life. You have seen fit 
to take me severely to task. I may 
have deserved it, but I am going to tell 
you that I consider you, a man of the 
world—perfectly aware of what men 
are and what youth is—infinitely more 
to blame than Iam. What did you and 
your wife think when you allowed a 
girl to enter society so utterly igno- 
rant of all its rules that she mistook the 
first compliment that she received for 
an avowal of love, and misinterpreted 
a piece of idle flirting into a serious 
declaration? It was criminal, I tell 
you.” 

“You have made yourself sufficiently 
clear,” broke in Edward Vonner. “I 
have been waiting for you to do it. I 
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have given you every opportunity, and 
you have taken it. You have shown ex- 
actly what you are. It is not enough 
for you to make yourself notorious as 
an invader of one home and the dis- 
turber of its peace Oh, you needn’t 
make any movement of that sort at me! 
You needn’t complicate the affair by 
fisticuffs! You know perfectly well 
that you have been notorious as the 
reputed lover of a married woman here 
in Harrington, that you have been re- 
garded as the Judas who would eat a 
man’s bread, and take his hand, while 
he was betraying his honor. And now 
you intend to win fresh laurels as a 
Lothario by extending the field of your 
conquests. Well, let me inform you, 
sir, that you miscalculated when you 
included Edward Vonner’s daughter 
among your victims. As for your dar- 
ing to call me to account for the way 
in which I have brought up my family, 
as for your daring to imply that the 
customs of your loose-living world 
should be the ones in which decent 


young girls should be educated, that is 
the sort of impudence which was to be 


expected. I do not think that Harring- 
ton, tainted as it has been by your ex- 
ample and that of certain others of 
your kind, is yet corrupt enough to 
stand your abominable doctrine. We 
shall soon find out, however. I shall 
demand your expulsion from every club 
in the city to which I belong.” 

“You will drag your daughter’s name 
into the public ear in such a connec- 
tion ?” 

“The chivalrous young man _ takes 
refuge, as usual, behind his high re- 
gard for a lady’s name. I’m deter- 
mined to purge this community of you 
and your like. You shall not shelter 
yourself behind my regard for my 
child’s feeling and peace of mind. I 
have no doubt that she would be will- 
ing to be sacrificed, to such an extent 
as is necessary, in order that other 
young girls may not be led into the 
painful situation which has marred her 
beginning of life. I gave you every op- 
portunity to make offer of some sort 
of reparation; I gave you every oppor- 
tunity .to show some sign of real feel- 
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ing, or real grief for the devastation 
that you have caused. You know how 
you responded, You deserve no con- 
sideration, and you shall have none— 
not a particle.” 

Outhwaite rose with a short laugh. 
His face was pale with the conflict of 
his emotions in which rage predom- 


‘ inated, almost obliterating the repentant 


humiliation with which he had entered 
the house. 

“I do not fancy that your power is 
quite so complete as you imagine,” he 
sneered. ‘I hope that your daughter 
may not suffer too severe a mortifica- 
tion through your kindly efforts to pun- 
ish me for her extremely defective so- 
cial education.” 

Jenkins let him out with an expres- 
sion which his anger-blinded eyes did 
not perceive, or he would have imme- 
diately known that Harriet’s story was 
already in the possession of a large and 
influential portion of Harrington—the 
servants of her father’s house. 

He walked along the handsome, 
decorous street in the sharp winter sun- 
shine, fairly sickened with himself and 
the situation in which he was placed. 
Being merely human, it was’ natural 
that anger against the Vonners, root 
and branch, should predominate among 
his sensations. But occasionally 
across this unavailing rage there broke 
a gleam of pity for the girl and a shad- 
ow of self-contempt. 

How he had wasted his life! He 
had not intended, years ago, to be an 
idler, a lotos-eater, taking from Mary 
Lowery’s slender fingers the daily por- 
tion of the dangerous leaf which should 
prove his utter undoing. He _ had 
planned a life of wholesome activity, 
once. And flirtations with imbecile lit- 
tle girls, the uneducated daughters of 
overbearing megalomaniacs like his late 
antagonist, had not been the sort of 
amusement to which he had looked for- 
ward in the old days. 

He did not consider very seriously 
Mr. Vonner’s threat to demand his ex- 
pulsion from the Harrington clubs 
and the general ruin of his social 
cdreer. He did not consider it even 
seriously enough to declare to himself 
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“I heard you,” returned Elwood. “The reason I didn’t answer you was because I 
wished to decline your further acquaintance.” 


that it was not in Mr. Vonner’s power 
to execute his threat. He was not par- 
ticularly conceited—Richard Outh- 
waite—but he never doubted in the 
depths of his mind that he was a much 
better liked man than the father of 
Marriet. Even if he had regarded Ed- 
ward Vonner’s threat as a real one, he 
would have troubled himself very little 
as to the outcome. 

A block or two beyond the Vonner 
house, he came to the public square, 
on one side of which the Lowerys’ big, 
square, brownstone ‘‘mansion” sat in its 
ample grounds. Instinctively his feet 
took the diagonal path toward it. But, 
midway, he paused. He could not go to 


see Mary with all this turmoil in his 
mind. He didn’t want to see her ; even- 
tually, he supposed, he would have to 
make her some sort of an explanation 
of the miserable affair—he had no se- 
crets from her. But he would wait un- 
til the events had assumed their proper 
places in the perspective of calm recol- 
lection. He turned and went back to- 
ward his own rooms. 

Meantime, Edward Vonner, with the 
businesslike promptness that distin- 
guished him, had telephoned to Jimmie 
Lowery. He thought, in the social 
guilelessness of his mind, that Jimmie 
would be glad to make common cause 
with him against the despoiler. Jim- 
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mie, responding at once to the sum- 
mons, entering the library half an hour 
after Outhwaite had left it, beamed his 
‘ congratulations upon Mr. Vonner for 
being alive, for being himself, for the 
crisp coldness of the air, for the dark 
majesty of his quarters, for the health 
of his family—about which Jimmie 
promptly assured himself. And then 
he waited, inquiringly, and with that 
expression of anticipated pleasure upon 
his face which was the very antithesis 
of Mr. Vonner’s look. 

But when Jimmie heard what was 
required of him, he disappointed the 
older man boundlessly. Dear, dear, it 
was too bad, Jimmie declared; he 
wouldn’t have thought it of Dick—he 
really wouldn’t have thought it! Of 
course, he had always known that Dick 
was a romantic chap, a star worship- 
er, a dreamer—but he wouldn’t have 
suspected him of anything like this, so 
thoughtless, so inconsiderate—Dick was 
usually the least selfish of men. Too 
bad, too bad! But help Mr. Vonner 
Sorry—aw fully 


make war upon him? 
sorry, but he couldn’t think of it! 
“Dick and I are great friends, you 


know,” he told Mr. Vonner. “Aw- 
fully sorry he’s been making a nuisance 
of himself and hurting feelings and all 
that—but I couldn’t think of taking any 
stand against him.” 

Jimmie’s large face, the beam a lit- 
tle quenched out of the moment’s re- 
gard for his interlocutor, was full upon 
Edward Vonner as he spoke. And 
though the latter gentleman had never 
doubted his own courage in saying dis- 
agreeable things, he found that he could 
not untie his tongue from an unex- 
pected twist it had developed, to tell 
Mr. Lowery that he had expected a 
personal zeal in the matter from him, 
and why. He did manage to inquire if 
Jimmie’s friendship with Outhwaite 
would lead him to oppose his—Von- 
ner’s—action against Outhwaite. 

“Of course, you’re my friend, too, 
Mr. Vonner,” said Jimmie. “I should 
not dream of opposing you.” 

Then he took his leave with the air 
of assuring Mr. Vonner that happier 
times were en route. As he walked 
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away from the house, he shook his 
head. 

“’Fraid poor old Dickie is in for it— 
poor chap, poor chap!” 

He lit a cigarette and went home, in- 
stead of returning to the club where 
Mr. Vonner’s message had _ reached 
him, and where a group had promised 
to await his return. for the completion 
of a rubber of bridge. He took an 
unaccustomed cup of tea from his 
wife’s hands, asked if ‘old Dick’ had 
been in that afternoon, and to her la- 
zily drawled “No, though I was expect- 
ing him to come and engage me as 
chaperon for him and that little Von- 
ner girl; he was going to show her his 
prints or something,” he sighed a lit- 
tle. 

Mary looked at him with some curi- 
osity, but she did not voice it. Her in- 
terest in her husband’s mental proc- 
esses was never acute; she always 
found out enough of what Jimmie was 
thinking without taking the trouble to 
question him. 

And across in his rooms, Outhwaite 
wrestled with himself as he had not 
done for years. The very crudeness of 
the experience he had just undergone 
had had the effect of arousing old, dor- 
mant emotions, energies, humiliations. 
It was as though all the young and 
violent sentiments had dwelt together 
im some locked chamber of his soul, and 
that when anger and bitter humilia- 
tion and self-contempt forced their way 
out, a train of other half-forgotten 
feelings crowded out with them—am- 
bition, high intention, passionate, young 
love, very different from the pale, ar- 
tificial travesty of heart’s devotion 
which he had come to offer Mary Low- 
ery in these later days of their ac- 
quaintance. 

It had been a long time since he had 
questioned himself concerning the waste 
of his gifts, the waste of his life, which 
his blameless affair with her had en- 
tailed. He called it “blameless,” be- 
cause he knew that, since her marriage, 
there had been in his relations with her 
no overt breach of honor toward Jim- 
mie; it had pleased Mary to exact, in- 
stead of a vulgar homage, leading to- 
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ward the divorce courts, a medieval, 
poetic devotion in which only the vo- 
cabulary of love might be used; and 
always, since he had been a boy, first 
worshiping at her shrine, what Mary 
Lowery commanded was what Richard 
Outhwaite performed. 

How brief had been his outraged an- 
ger against her, his abandonment of 
her, when she had deliberately broken 
her engagement with him to marry 
Jimmie and the Lowery millions! How 
soon she had drawn him back! How 
marvelously she had imposed upon 
him the fiction that in the friendship 
which they were to have for each other 
would be fulfillment of all the yearn- 
ings of his soul, with only the baser 
passions of his blood denied! 

Mary Lowery had ruled him—first, 
Mary Lowery, and, afterward, habit! 
To-night it seemed to him that a clear- 
ness of vision he had had as a boy 
and had lost these many years had 
come out from the locked chamber of 
old emotions, and he saw at last how 
much of that romantic ‘affair’? which 
was the delight of young Harrington 
and the scandal of old Harrington was 
merely habit—holding him and Mary 
Lowery together in their artificial poses 
of princess in a garden and poet-lover, 
just as habit held men and women to- 
gether in marriage, when the love that 
had drawn them to each other was 
ashes. He groaned aloud at the thought. 
What a barren waste he was making 
of his emotional existence by this 
stupid introspection ! 

He did not leave his rooms that even- 
ing. Occupied with his own thoughts, 
he gradually forgot the circumstance 
which had given rise to them—forgot 
Harriet Vonner, and her father, and her 
father’s threats against him. It was 
not dreams of them that troubled his 
uneasy sleep. Yet they were his first 
thought in the morning, for when Yami 
waked him it was to present him with 
a letter from Mr. Vonner. Mr. Vonner 
graciously offered him an alternative 
to being expelled from his clubs and 
from decent circles in Harrington— 
Mr. Vonner suggested that he could 
leave the city on his own initiative. 
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Dick laughed, not a very good-hu- 
mored laugh. The threat dispelled the 
mists of the night before. Of course, 
he intended to pay not the slightest at- 
tention to the old bully—so he told 
himself. He took his shower, ate his 
breakfast with a relish, ordered his 
horse for an early hour, and prepared 
for meeting Mary for a canter. 

It occurred to him that he had for- 
gotten to telephone to Mary the after- 
noon before that he would not need her 
kindly services as chaperon for Miss 
Vonner at his rooms; he was not-in the 
habit of forgetting his devoirs to Mary, 
and for a minute he was dismayed. 

Then he dismissed the brief panic. 
Had not Mary always said—and, more 
important, had she not taught him to 
say—that theirs was no common friend- 
ship where explanations must always 
be made, apologies offered? They were 
eternally sure of each other, were they 
not? So what need of the recurrent 
reassurances on each tiny occasion? 
With that large view of the matter she 
had often enough failed in her appoint- 
ments with him; to be sure, he could 
not recall a time when he had tested 
the obverse of the sentiment, claiming 
for himself a lofty immunity for broken 
engagements. 

To his own surprise, he found that 
he was going to claim it this morning— 
he was not going to telephone any ab- 
ject explanations to her. He was mere- 
ly going to meet her at the Lakeside 
Park entrance, where the grooms gath- 
ered with the horses of those riders 
who did not mount in their own stable 
yards, and to canter off with her, for- 
getting that irritating, waspishly un- 
pleasant affair of yesterday in the de- 
light of swift motion; forgetting the 
dull, gray horrors of the night before, 
the vision of the wasted years, the real- 
ization of the barmecide feast that life 
had been, in the contemplation of her 
loveliness, her warm and satisfying 
beauty. 

At the park entrance there was no 
Mary waiting, and no Mary’s boy hold- 
ing her burnished horse. He tipped the 
groom in charge of his own mount, 
looked at his watch, saw that he was 
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on time to the moment, and prepared 
to wait. 

When half an hour had passed, and 
three or four other riders, claiming 
their horses, had come up and had 
greeted him with that peculiarly mean- 
ing expression of countenance which 
he detested with unusual fervor to-day, 
he decided to ride away and to return. 

But even when he reappeared after 
his decorous walk along the lake bridle 
path, there was no Mary. Well, doubt- 
less she was claiming her accustomed 
right. He might as well take his ride, 
and be done with it. If she was an- 
noyed because of his failure of yester- 
day, he would apologize in due form in 
the afternoon. He half smiled to think 
of her inconsistency in being annoyed 
over such a trifling lapse as his had 
been, considering the privileges she 
claimed herself. 

He went home, ate his luncheon, re- 
arranged a few prints with a deliberate 
effort to find the labor adequate to full- 
grown, not yet senile, mind and mus- 
cles, and at three o’clock he telephoned 
to Mrs. Lowery. A maid answered; 
Mrs. Lowery had gone to New York 
on the noon train; no, the speaker did 
not know when she would be returning. 

Richard hung up the receiver with a 
sudden sense of blankness. What would 
life be worth with Mary permanently 
out of it? What traitor’s nonsense had 
he been thinking the night before? 
What had he in all the world but Mary? 

He glanced at his desk as he turned 
from the telephone. Vonner’s letter lay 
there. He read it again with the same 
feeling of superiority, of patronizing 
contempt, which he had had when he 
read it first. He gave it a little more 
attention now, however, and so learned 
that Mr. Vonner had named a definite 
period within which a reply might be 
made. The great man of Harrington 
had written the night before: 

If I have not heard from you, acceding to 
this proposition before twelve o'clock, noon, 
to-morrow, I shall proceed as I warned you 
I should in our conversation of yesterday 
afternoon. 


“Let him proceed and be damned!” 
snapped Mr. Outhwaite, unduly in- 
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censed at the clause he had failed to 
notice in his previous reading. ‘The 
man seems to feel that he is a little 
czar here in Harrington.” 

The Bachelors’ offered him the pleas- 
ing thought of a refuge from the dread- 
ful loneliness of Harrington with Mary 
Lowery away, and also of a battle field 
on which might be had at once a pre- 
liminary trial of strength with Edward 
Vonner. He would proceed to that 
comfortable resort, find some cronies as 
idle as himself, flaunt himself and his 
popularity there. 

The first person whom he met, as his 
ill luck would have it, was George EI- 
wood. He admitted the awkwardness 
of the encounter to himself as soon as 
he saw it was inevitable, but he hoped 
that George did not yet know the sit- 
uation in his father-in-law’s house, or 
that, knowing it, he would act like a 
man with some sense. George Elwood, 
indeed! When it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in Harrington that only 
the astuteness of the family lawyer 
had kept the old Elwoods from being 
saddled with a daughter-in-law of very 
doubtful antecedents instead of Lily 
Vonner. 

“Hello, Elwood,” he remarked. 

Elwood, who was sitting before the 
fire in the card room, looked up at 
him, pulled down upon his forehead 
the hat which he was wearing with the 
proud consciousness that he could wear 
it indoors, this being a sensible mas- 
culine club and no lady’s drawing room, 
and picked up a newspaper from an 
adjoining stand. Two or three men 
looked at Outhwaite. Richard waited 
for a second. Then he spoke again. 

“T said ‘hello, Elwood,’” he ob- 
served in a very deliberate, very gentle 
tone, standing directly in front of Har- 
riet’s brother-in-law. 

“IT heard you,” returned Elwood, 
looking up from his paper directly into 
Outhwaite’s eyes. “The reason I didn’t 
answer you was because I wished to de- 
cline your further acquaintance.” 

“Ah, come now, George, what you 
grouchy about?” demanded one of the 
listeners, meddling good-naturedly. 
“Got a quarrelsome hold-over ?” 
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Cote 
~ - 


“I am interested to know just where in the list of your amours I stand.” 


“Mind your own business, Burke. 
Outhwaite knows why I don’t care to 
speak to him, and that’s enough—for 
the present.” 

Richard laughed shortly. 

“You're probably right, Burke,” he 


said to the frustrated peacemaker. 
“He’s probably drunk.” 

He edged away, and strolled from 
the room with such dignity as he could 
command. It occurred to him that his 
society was not sought by many of his 
fellows. What had Vonner been say- 
ing? Could it be possible that the crazy 
old man wanted to impeach his own 
reputation for sanity, to say nothing of 
his daughter’s for either sense or maid- 
enliness? Perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be better for him—Dick—to go 
away for a few days, until things sim- 


mered down a little. Heaven knew that 
he did not want to do any further harm 
to that poor child, who, if left to her- 
self, would soon forget even to blush 
at her own amazing folly. 

If he stayed here, and the Vonner 
faction adopted these tactics of insult, 
he would be forced to say something 
or to do something which would be a 
reflection on Harriet. He wanted to 
avoid that, whatever happened. He 
had done her harm enough already. 
He went back to his rooms, and packed 
a bag for New York. Mary always 
stayed at the Albemarle, disdaining the 
attractions of newer hostelries. He 
himself put up at the Holland House; 
he wondered if she would be surprised 
to hear his voice when he should tele- 
phone the next morning. 
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He took the night train to New York 
without having any further taste of his 
fellow citizens’ attitude toward him. 
The thought of it troubled him a ‘little 
as the wheels revolved, bringing him 
nearer and nearer to Mary, in a way in 
which, of old, no thought could have 
troubled him when he was journeying 
toward her. 

He called her up, as he had planned, 
early the next forenoon. There was 
a curious aloofness in her voice. He 
could not interpret it for a second. 
Then he understood that she, too, had 
already heard something, and that, in 
some way, it had affected her disagree- 
ably. He wanted to see her at once, 
but she pleaded engagements with 
dressmakers for all the morning, lunch- 
eon with her sister—half a dozen ex- 
cuses. Finally she said that he might 
come in to tea. 

He spent the day almost as aimlessly 
in New York as he had spent the pre- 
ceding one in Harrington, waiting for 
the hour to come when he could see 
Mary, and somehow restore things to 
normal again. No matter if he had de- 
cided, in his turmoil of a while ago, 
that his “normal” was as unsatisfac- 
tory and empty as anything could be. 
It was the-best that he could have now. 
The miserable feeling of loneliness— 
or worse than loneliness, of ground 
slipping from beneath his feet—that 
had overpowered him yesterday when 
he had heard that Mary had gone away, 
had taught him his lesson. He would 
not quarrel with the barren good that 
he had, less active worse befall him. 


At four o'clock he was making his. 


way to Mary with more eagerness, 
more of young yearning in his heart 
than had been there for a long, long 
time. 


CHAPTER V. 


It had not been Jimmie who had told 
his wife of the Vonner-Outhwaite im- 
broglio. It was, to tell the truth, a 
young man whose zeal to be considered 
very knowing outran his discretion, and 
who had not ‘scrupled to gain his in- 
formation via the back stairs. His 
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mother’s ex-maid was sister to Mr. 
Jenkins, butler of the Vonners. 

Mr. Jenkins had had a few free 
hours on the afternoon when Richard 
Outhwaite had presented himself and 
his useless apologies at the Vonner 
household. He spent half of the first 
hour with his sister. That excellent 
woman, knowing that Mrs. Gates was 
never averse to a little gossip about her 
neighbors, put on a shawl and bonnet, 
and hied her to the Gates’ dwelling, 
where the tradition of kindly inter- 
course between masters and servants 
was maintained, to the frequent en- 
lightenment of the masters. 

Young Mr. Gates was dawdling in 
his mother’s dressing room when the 
present maid said that the ex-maid was 
downstairs, havin’ a cup of tea with 
cook, an’ if she pleased, ma’am, should 
she be sent up. Mrs. Gates said “Yes” 
graciously, and young Frederick Gates 
wondered how she could stand seeing 
the stupid old party. But he did not 
betake himself elsewhere for the mo- 
ment. 

Jenkins, as she had been called in her 
period of service, came in puffing and 
blowing, but soon regained her breath 
sufficiently to ask had Mrs. Gates heard 
the news? Freddy grinned an unfilial 
grin of delight, being thus confirmed 
in his theory that his mother’s far- 
famed democracy with her servants 
had its origin in his mother’s avid 
curiosity. 

He showed that he had inherited it, 
howeyer, by remaining in spite of the 
strong hints thrown out by Mrs. Gates 
that she could dispense with his society. 
Thus it happened that when he met 
Mary Lowery at dinner that night he 
had a tale wherewith to hold her cap- 
tive—a melodramatic version of the in- 
terview between Edward Vonner and 
Richard Outhwaite. 

Mary listened with her look of bril- 
liant, half-satirical attention. Freddy 
had guilelessly hoped that she would 
frown or faint or clasp her hand to her 
heart, or give some other theatric evi- 
dence of a perturbed spirit. She only 
listened and led him on in such a way 
that he soon began to think her more 
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interested in him as a raconteur than 
in the tale which he unfolded. 

By the end of the evening he was 
convinced that he had made a distinct 
impression upon her: he saw himself 
growing to be a very devil of a fellow 
among women, when she told him that 
he might come and have tea with her 
the next afternoon. How he felt when, 
arriving at her house in due course of 
time, he was met by the bald announce- 
ment that she had gone to New York, 
and that “No, sir, she left no message,” 
is too tragic a mental state to record. 

Mary Lowery went home from the 
dinner excited and angry. She was 
more furious than she had ever been in 
her life, it seemed to her. Her vanity, 
claiming a passing tribute from all 
whom she met, claimed his very life 
from Richard Outhwaite. That she 
had, by the sheer force of her beauty 
and her will, kept him in utter subjec- 
tion to her sway for so many years was 
more to her pride than the constancy 
of any mere husband would have been. 

Thousands of women kept the love, 


or, at any rate, the loyalty of their hus- 


bands; thousands kept their lovers, 
maybe, whom they bought with a price. 
3ut who, in all the modern world of 
buying and selling, of barter and 
change, who except herself had kept 
the unrewarded love of such a man as 
Richard Outhwaite? His open adora- 
tion, his return to her altars after she 
had so outrageously and _ publicly 
spurned him from them in their early 
youth, his entire, patent, unashamed 
offering of all his life to her, was her 
boast, her swelling triumph. He was 
a man of parts; he had a cultivated 
mind that made her forget the unut- 
terable boredom that Jimmie and the 
polo ponies could. inflict. He had had 
force—subdued to trifling uses now for 
her pleasure; he had had fire; it glowed 
poetically even yet through the gray 
ashes with which her caution, her self- 
ishness, had overlaid it for her own 
safety. And now this little, grinning 
fool of a boy told her that Richard 
had been making common, vulgar love 
—a coarse love of kisses and embraces 
—to Harriet Vonner! That things had 
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gone to such an extent that her family 
had tried to insist upon an engagement 
—faugh! 

A woman furiously jealous lends a 
credent ear to any absurdity. Mary 
was ready to believe that Richard had 
been deceiving her about his acquaint- 
ance with the girl; she beat at her 
brains to recall whether he had asked 
to have Harriet assigned to him as a 
partner, for the dancing the night be- 
fore, or whether the girl had been sim- 
ply passed out to him because it was 
the general understanding that Outh- 
waite didn’t care with whom he danced, 
and some of the men were not so easily 
pleased. 

He had wanted her—Mary Lowery 
—to play the chaperon at his rooms 
the next day—that very day on which 
she went home from the Stauffields’ 
dinner in such a blind rage. And he 
had failed to come after her or to send 
her any message. That in itself boded 
something very unusual. 

Well, now she knew what it was— 
the girl had been unable to keep her 
lips tightly close] as to the details of 
her vulgar, clandestine little flirtation 
with Richard, and her family had called 
him to account. To-morrow all Har- 
rington would ring with the story of 
how the most renowned of worshipers 
“amused himself on the side,” said 
Mary to herself, dropping into coarser 
speech than she usually affected, under 
the potent influence of anger. 

She could not make up her mind how 
to meet the situation; she would be a 
joke, a byword for trusting, limpid- 
eyed belief, a synonym for blind credu- 
lity and vanity! She would go to New 
York and think the situation over. 

And when she found that Richard 
had followed her, she did not know 
whether she was glad or.sorry. That 
he should be unable to rest under the 
ban of her displeasure, to remain peace- 
fully placed in Harrington while there 
was doubt of her feeling toward him, 
was, she considered, quite as it should 
be. But, on the other hand, what dif- 
ference did any small exhibition of 
worried devotion, of anxious love, make 
now? For now all Harrington knew, 
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or would believe, that the homage Rich- 
ard Outhwaite had paid Mary all these 
years, provoking thereby the gossip and 
scandal which it was her insolent pleas- 
ure to ignore with contempt because 
she felt herself blameless—now all 
Harrington would believe that long, 
quiet, poetic homage had been the cloak 
that concealed other feelings he held 
and indulged. 

How many eighteen-year-old cheeks 
had he kissed, she wondered, while he 
was deferentially bending over her fin- 
gers, or looking into her eyes with 
those long looks of love and renuncia- 
tion that had been wine to her thirsty 
greed of adulation and power? How 
many, how many? And who knew of 
them? 

She received him coldly. She was 
still in doubt as to how she should treat 
him. Would he introduce the subject? 
Would he divine that she knew already ? 
Of one thing she was certain—she 
should never again believe in the entire 
sincerity of any man. 


“What brings you to New York?” 
she asked, with a sort of stiffness in the 
words which she sought to make light 
and meaningless. 

Richard looked at her long, as though 
he feasted his eyes and his heart. 

“You,” he answered the question. 


“You bring me to New York.” He 
glanced about her sitting room. “Didn’t 
the florist send the orchids?” 

“T believe so,” Mary replied indiffer- 
ently. “They are in my bedroom—or 
perhaps Anna has put them in the bath- 
room; it’s cooler. Thank you for send- 
ing them.” 

Richard flushed. 

“Tt’s rather late in the day for us to 
use the regulation coin of conversation, 
isn’t it?” he said. “I didn’t ask about 
them to have you thank me, lady mine, 
but only because I thought there might 
have been some mistake.” 

“No, they came, all right.” Caress- 
ingly she touched a bunch of white hya- 
cinths and maidenhair in a bowl on the 
table beside her. ‘Well, what are you 
going to say to me now that you’ve so 
gallantly followed me to New York?” 
Again her voice refused to be light and 
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gay, and insisted upon obtruding a hint 
of temper, of crudity—she didn’t know 
of what. 

“I came to put a question to you. 
Why did you run away from home the 
time I needed you most ?” : 

Ah, it was coming, then! He was 
going to introduce the subject himself! 
She was glad of it. She would pre- 
tend ignorance. 

“Has anything gone wrong with 
you? I saw in the papers to-day that 
your poor uncle was pulling together 
again after Mrs. White’s shocking 
death. Nothing to do with that, I sup- 

se?” 

“No. Poor Uncle Ira! I didn’t see 
the news of Mrs. White’s accident and 
her death until this morning. I haven’t 
read the papers, if you will believe it, 
Mary, for two days—or, if I have, I 
haven’t the least recollection of their 
contents.” 

“You are absorbed, indeed! Tell me 
about it.” 

“T shall sound like a conceited im- 
becile or some sort of a bounder. But 
I am in trouble. Where should I come 
for help, Mary, but to you?” 

He waited, almost praying for the 
words of warmth, of sympathy, of love 
—any sort of love, friendly, sisterly, 
maternal—which he thought must 
spring to her lips. This was his first 
plea to her in all the years. He had 
played poet or page, or whatever the 
part was, to her princess ; now he want- 
ed some assurance, in voice or eyes or 
changing color, that the pretty comedy 
to which he had sacrificed his life was 
based on some foundation of human 
comradeship, of human need. 

But Mary’s lovely eyes were cold, 
Mary’s voice was curiously inhuman as 
she answered: 

“Tell me about it.” 

He began and told her the tale, as 
best he might, floundering here and 
there, trying to spare poor Harriet, try- 
ing to spare himself a little. Some- 
thing in the immobility of her features, 
in the unwavering regard from her 
eyes, warned him before he reached 
the end of his recital that he had not 
won what he longed for with all his 
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heart—an understanding, a sympathy. 
When he had finished with the episode 
of Elwood at the club, she allowed a 
full minute’s pause before she spoke. 

“What is it you wish me to do?” 

“My dear Mary!” He was shocked 
as well as wounded. “I want nothing 
but the assurance of your sympathy 
with me in my plight—perhaps your 
counsel as to how to meet it.” 

“Have you been in the habit of mak- 
ing love to young girls all these years ?” 

“That is scarcely fair. I think you 
really do not mean to ask me such a 
question.” 

“I do, though. You remember that 
you have caused my name to be linked 
with yours not altogether to my credit.” 
Superbly she ignored her own part in 
their flaunted association. “I am inter- 
ested to know just where in the list of 
your amours I stand.” 

It seemed impossible that this should 
be Mary speaking—and speaking of 
themselves, of herself and him! Of 
course, she had gibed at other people’s 
sentimental mishaps, of course she had 
never claimed to view flirtations with 
an eye of horror; but this coarseness, 
about the one sacred thing, the one 
ethereal and delicate thing in the world 
of commonplace—it jarred upon him, it 
revolted him. It made clear to him 
the vision of barren years which he 
had had the other night; the years were 
barren not alone because he was shut 
out of the hopes and joys and sorrows 
of ordinary men, but because his asso- 
ciation with Mary was based upon an 
unreality. It had not been love, but 
vanity, that allowed her to accept his 
devotion; it had not been her starry 
purity that kept their intercourse im- 
peccable, but her coldness. 

It was all clear to him at last. Here 
was la belle dame sans merci, in Har- 
rington, in. the twentieth century; and 
of all the poor specters of knights 
whom she had undone, he was the most 
piteous, the most absurd. He rose, 
suddenly heated with anger. 

“You know exactly where you have 
stood,” he said. “You have stood as 
queen of my heart, as empress of my 
life, taking whatever it has pleased you 
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to take of my miserable little all, that 
I offered you so freely. You have 
stood as the one thing without which I 
could not live. I could do without 
wife and children and home, so long 
as I had my place with you. I could 
do without a place in the world of men 
—you remember the time when [ al- 
most thought I could bear to leave you, 
and go to the University of California 
as head of the belles-lettres depart- 
ment? I didn’t cherish the delusion 
long, did I? Oh, I could do without 
ambition or satisfying work, but not 
without you, not without the dream 
that there was a dear bond between us, 
not without the shadowy assurance that 
I meant a great deal in your life, as 
you meant all in all in mine. I could 
do without reputation, and could smile 
to see the careful mothers gathering 
their broods under protecting wings 
when I came near—though God knows 
I was not born or trained in the world 
of license. Oh, I could do without 
everything except the feast of empty 
dishes and empty flagons to which you 
sat me down—the feast we flaunted in 
the eyes of the prim, making them flee 
before us. You know where you've 
stood. You’ve taken everything that 
could minister to your greed of admira- 
tion, and because I once brush a girl's 
lips, you presume to be angry, to be 
cold! I’ve been your crown of vanity. 
You are annoyed that you have been 
robbed of it for one moment. Well, 
my dear Mary, you can never wear me 
proudly again. Good-by.” 

“Tt was a long speech and excellently 
delivered, Dick,” said Mary, smiling at 
him. There was the old, warm witch- 
ery in her glance. 

He shook his head quietly. 

“No, we will not begin again, Mary. 
It isn’t worth while. I’ve asked you 
for bread to-day, and you’ve given me 
a stone. It’s been so for a good many 
years, I dare say, but this is the first 
time I’ve recognized the substance. You 
can’t polish it up enough or make it 
bright enough to be good food for a 
hungry heart. Good night, again.” 

“Not good-by this time?” she asked 
him mockingly. 
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They walked away from the poor family’s abode together. 


“No heroics at all,” he replied. 
“Good night.” 

He went out, and as the door closed 
after him she arose and stood as though 
she would call him back. Then she 
shrugged her shoulders. She could call 
him back another time, later—when she 
was sure what she wished to do with 


him. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Strangers coming to Harrington dur- 
ing the next few years and moving in 
the circles in which the Vonner family 
moved were apt to hear the sad story 
of Harriet. Yes, she was the unmar- 
ried daughter, the quiet, sad one with 
ced hair. It was a dreadful thing; 


she had broken her heart over a man 
who treated her abominably—loved and 
rode away, you know, and all that. He 
didn’t ride away quite scot-free, thank 
goodness! Harrington had not been 
quite advanced enough in its views for 
that; besides, the Vonners had been 
very influential people—then. He—the 
gay deceiver—had been cold-shouldered 
out of the city; he would have been 
asked to resign from his clubs, if he had 
not forestalled action by resigning him- 
self at once and leaving the city. He 
had had another affair, besides—with 
a married woman. 

The poor girl had gone abroad for 
a year or two; it was a pity that she 
had not married while she was abroad 
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—every one had hoped that she would. 
Her father had died shortly after her 
return, and it was one of those tire- 
some things—business complications, 
some dishonesty somewhere—a _ suit 
against his estate—oh, all very tiresome 
and complicated. 

The upshot was that instead of being 
very, very rich, Mrs. Vonner and Har- 
riet were merely passably well off. 
Lily, the married Vonner girl, was tre- 
mendously rich, of course, and proba- 
bly she was as nice to her relatives as 
she could be expected to be. They 
didn’t need anything, of course, really. 
And naturally dear Harriet had never 
cared for society. Didn’t the newcomer 
think that she had a rather pathetic 
countenance? 

There was one stranger who indeed 
did think that Harriet’s face, ten years 
after her brief flash of romance, after 


her abortive clutch upon sentiment and. 


happiness, was pathetic. He was a 


rather pleasant, quiet young man, and 
he had come to Harrington to oversee 
the building of some new bridges or 


the erection of some grain elevators or 
to do something as eminently practical 
and prosaic, of which Harrington stood 
in need. Being the sort of young man 
who could do these practical and pro- 
saic things well, it followed that in his 
hours of ease Mr. Caspar Hamlin was 
a young man of sentiment—the rather 
old-fashioned sentiment that has little 
maxims about women and love and 
children and nature, if not stored away 
in memory, at least wrought into the 
fabric of the mind. 

He heard the garbled story of Har- 
riet’s sufferings after dinner one night 
at the parsonage of the pastor of the 
First Church. Harriet had been there, 
with her consciously sad face, that 
brightened consciously and conscien- 
tiously upon demand, and her high, 
gauzy black dress; she had worn 
mourning ever since her father’s death, 
the ribald declaring that the somber 
garb was for the securities which van- 
ished from the Vonner coffers after the 
famous. lawsuit, but Lily maintaining 
that it was because Harriet knew that 
black became her. She was not so thin 
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as she had been in her girlhood, and 
her color was better. The red hair was 
burnished to a beautiful luster, and 
shone above the black dresses and hats. 
Harriet was not a beauty yet, but she 
was distinctly worth two looks now- 
adays. 

The sad story of Harriet’s youth had 
not been told to Mr. Hamlin by the 
young lady of the parsonage primarily 
for the purpose of interesting him in 
Harriet; it was designed rather to call 
his attention to the warm-hearted and 
sympathetic attitude of quite another 
young lady; perhaps also to suggest to 
him that Harriet was not the possessor 
of a heart in. good condition for be- 
stowal; perhaps also to imply that Har- 
riet had been a good deal of a goose. 

But Mr. Hamlin, being large-minded- 
ly simple and kind, did not recognize 
the young lady’s ulterior aims; he took 
her conversation at its face value, and 
thought, sadly and fiercely, to himself 
that some men were rascals and that 
some women were more appealing than 
others, though all, of course, were an- 
gels. 

And the next day he met Harriet, 
quite in the oldest-fashioned way, dis- 
pensing jelly and flannels to a family 
which he was trying to persuade to 
move. from its unsanitary quarters in 
the hovel under the bridge, in order 
that the construction company could 
use the ground. 

They walked away from the poor 
family’s abode together, and he stum- 
blingly told her how it warmed his heart 
to see a woman doing good in such an 
unostentatious, human way as she did. 
And she admitted, with a sigh, that her 
chief pleasure was in old-fashioned 
good works; for what was usually de- 
nominated pleasure she had little in- 
clination, she confessed. 

Caspar fairly blushed to feel her se- 
cret—or, at any rate, her story—so 
nearly mentioned between them. The 
next day he went at tea time to her 
house—it was not so magnificent a 
place as her father’s house had been, 
but it was quite reassuringly proper as 
to location, and it had its bijou garden 
and its miniature tower, and was, in 
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little, a reproduction of Harrington’s 
best domestic architecture. 

After that tea drinking their ac- 
quaintance progressed rapidly. Some- 
times, inadvertently, Harriet would for- 
get that she was a blighted being, and 
would break into a snatch of song, or 
would go about with a happy smile on 
her lips; but she generally remembered, 
before she had been publicly detected 
in these indecorous proceedings, that 
she was the interesting bearer of a 
broken heart, that she was a victim of 
man’s perfidy, and then she would re- 
sume the expression of sad, long-suf- 
fering, greatly forgiving nobility which 
she had worn home from her Euro- 
pean tour. 

As her friendship with Caspar grew 
—absolutely her first friendship with a 
man of her own age, for after the 
Outhwaite affair Harrington young 
men were a little shy of her for a while, 
and by the time that they had forgotten 
to think of her as “the girl who nearly 
nabbed a fellow,” she had become so 


permanently sad and saintly that ac- 


quaintance did not promise much 
amusement, and they forbore to prose- 
cute it—Harriet had two strong, con- 
flicting desires. 

One was to forget all about Richard 
and her wrongs, and to enjoy this first 
cheerful, equal masculine association 
that had ever come to her. The other 
was to magnify her wrongs and her 
sufferings because she dimly realized 
that there was a chivalry in Caspar 
which was tenderly shocked by the 
thought of her sorrow. She wavered 
between the two attitudes, and proba- 
bly thereby enhanced the value of each. 
Caspar was sincerely interested in her, 
was sincerely sorry for what one of his 
sex had caused her to suffer, and sin- 
cerely longed to make up to her for the 
bitterness of her past. 

When she saw how he was affected 
by the situation, poor Harriet could not 
help embroidering a little upon her 
facts. The same spirit that had inter- 
preted Richard Outhwaite’s kiss that 
long-gone-by night into an avowal of 
love and a proposal of marriage could 
not but magnify things still. She had 
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been accustomed to think of herself as 
a martyr for a long time, now. Inevita- 
bly she used her story as a weapon of 
coquetry. 

When Caspar’s desires were plain 
enough, she would dash them with the 
cold water of comparison. “What have 
I to give any man? I am only a poor 
ghost of a woman!” was her attitude, 
if not her very words. Gradually the 
tiny, tragic little episode with Richard 
grew into a whole drama of passion and 
deceit. 

One night Caspar reached the point 
of telling her, bluntly enough, that he 
loved her and desired to make the re- 
mainder of her life as fair as her girl- 
hood had been unhappy.’ At first she 
yielded for a minute. Then the habit 
of the long pose returned to her. She 
told him that it was not right that she 
should take his devotion—she had not 
the first fruits of a young heart to give 
him in return, and that was what he 
deserved, what he should have. Har- 
riet enjoyed herself thoroughly for a 
while, working up little emotional 
storms and calming them. 

The situation was not so agreeable 
to the more direct lover. Finally he 
told her, with an air of decision, that 
she would have to choose between him 
and her memories. He loved her, he 
wanted to marry her, he wanted to 
make her forget that she had suffered ; 
but unless she would consent to that 
programme, he was going to leave her 
forever. 

“T can’t stand this sort of thing, Har- 
riet,”’ he said. “I’m too much in love 
with you. It rouses all the brute in me 
to think of your having so nearly be- 
longed to any other man, of your hav- 
ing been—having given God! I'd 
like to kill him! To leave you when he 
had won your poor, little, unsuspecting 
heart! But—which is it going to be, 
darling ?” 

Harriet was not totally devoid either 
of sense or of feeling. She accepted 
Mr. Caspar Hamlin’s offer with a full, 
throbbing rush of joy and gratitude. 

“Here’s great news, Hat,” he called 
to her two or three days afterward. 
“You know my sister Eloise?” 
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Harriet said that she did, meaning 
thereby that she had heard him talk of 
Eloise, a young woman who dwelt upon 
the Pacific coast and whom she had not 
seen yet. 

“Well, Eloise has gone and done it, 
too!” he announced gayly. “Queer, 
isn’t it? Engagements are like measles 
—once they strike a family, every child 
is liable to come down with the com- 
plaint before it runs its course. Her 
letter and mine must have crossed.” 

“Who is Eloise engaged to?” asked 
Harriet. “Any one that you know?” 

Caspar shook his head. “No. Sis 
has mentioned him a good deal lately. 
He’s a professor person.” He fumbled 
with the pages of his sister’s letter. 
“Outhwaite—Richard Outhwaite.” 

The color faded from Harriet’s 
cheeks, the happiness was quenched in 
her eyes. 

“Outhwaite—Richard — 
she repeated dully. 

Caspar looked at her for a puzzled 
second. . Then the light of comprehen- 
sion leaped into his face. 

“Is that the man?” 
sharply. 

They had never given the blighter of 
Harriet’s life a name, and the old story 
was supplanted by so many new ones 
that outsiders had never mentioned it. 
She stared at him now, half afraid to 
admit the truth. 

“Is that the man?” Caspar demanded 
more sharply. 

Harriet nodded. 

“But—maybe it isn’t the same one,” 
she said weakly. ‘“‘And—even if it is— 
what difference does it make, Caspar? 
Let them be happy !” 

“Trust my sister to a blackguard like 
that!” cried Caspar. “I rather think 
not!” 

“But—see faltered the girl, 
alarmed. “He has done me no lasting 
harm—am I not happy in your love? 
He never Oh, let them be happy, 
Caspar!” 

“You don’t know Eloise, you don’t 
know me. - She wouldn’t marry—she 
couldn't love—a man who could treat 
another woman as he treated you, any 
more than I could let her do it. Why, 


Outhwaite,” 


he demanded 
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—wasn’t he notoriously the hanger-on 
of some married woman here before he 
turned his attention to you?” 

Harriet nodded. All the misery and 
humiliation of the day ten years past 
returned upon her, overwhelming her. 

“Who was she” inquired Caspar 
jealously. He half misunderstood her 
attitude, ascribed her plea for leniency 
toward Outhwaite to some lingering 
sentiment for the man—confound him, 
with his universal lady-killing accom- 
plishments ! 

“Mrs. Jimmie Lowery,” 
Harriet. 

Again she heard her own. shrill, 
young voice calling the hated name of 
the woman she had imagined her rival, 
and again she heard Richard’s reply: 
“The only thing that concerns us‘in this 
talk is that I am not in love with Miss 
Vonner!” How she had suffered! It 
was true—she had suffered in that hour 
as much as all her good friends had 
united to pretend that she had suffered 
ever since. 

But—Caspar must not interfere. He 
must never learn on what a slight 
foundation that legend of her wrongs 
rested. And Richard Outhwaite must 
not be persecuted any longer, on her 
account. Let him marry whom he 
would, let him be happy! She had a 
sudden wistful. wish for his happiness, 
a sudden wistful perception of how 
greatly he needed it. 

Caspar was raging on, up and down 
the room, threatening all sorts of things. 
She interrupted him, to beg him not to 
interfere, to plead the effect that time 
might have had in changing even the 
most hardened criminal. She pleaded 
their own happiness. 

Caspar was adamant. Time did not 
develop a scoundrel into a gentleman, 
he declared; and he could never enjoy 
his own happiness, knowing that his 
sister’s life was linked with that of such 
a man as Outhwaite. By and by he 
stormed himself away, and Harriet had 
only succeeded in obtaining his prom- 
ise that he would not do anything rash 
or final until he had consulted her 
again. Then she sat down to consider. 
The result of her consideration was 


whispered 
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twofold. First she wrote a 
to her fiancé. 


short note 


After you have read this, you will prob- 
ably never see me again. I do not want you 
to see me again. I could not bear it. All 
that martyrdom of mine of which you are 
now raving, for which you have pitied me, 
and perhaps loved me, was a mock martyr- 
dom. It is true that Richard Outhwaite 
turned my head—the silliest head that ever 
was fastened upon a girl’s shoulders—by an 
evening’s attentions; it is true that I un- 
blushingly let him see how much I liked 
him, that I let-—that I almost asked him to— 
kiss me, that he did, and that I—poor goose 
of a child \—thought that all this was 
equivalent to a proposal, and that I sought 
to make it irrevocable by telling my parents 
about it at once. 

He did not love me, of course. He re- 
fused to be coerced into an engagement with 
me either by pity for me or by threats of all 
sorts from my father. I was sick with ex- 
citement and shame at the time. I did not 
try to defend him from more serious charges 
—of real love-making, or real deceit. 

By and by, when | saw that it made me 

“interesting” to be a heroine of a sad love 
story, I made the most of it. It was the 
only interest I ever achieved in all my life! 
I have lived a pose ever since—until you 
came 

If I had not known the happiness of a 
real emotion, of a sincere position, I should 
never have had the courage to write to you 
as I am writing. Please don’t interfere 
in your sister’s marriage. Somehow, I feel 
that he will know how to make her happy, 
for I think he has been unhappy himself. 
Do not try to see me, poor impostor that I 
have been. But some time please be glad 
that you made me strong enough to love 
the true and the real, and to be willing to 
abide by the truth. re. 


Then she put on her hat and went 
up to the Lowery house opposite the 


square, across which, 
Richard Outhwaite’s figure had been 
wont to move so often. Yes, the man 
believed that Mrs. Lowery was at 
home; he would inquire. Harriet gave 
him a card and waited. She felt old, 
competent, ages remote from the little 
girl who had cried and tried to grab 
at the great prize of life, the little girl 
who had been full of jealousies and 
heartburnings. 

Mrs. Lowery would see Miss Vonner 
in her boudoir, if Miss Vonner pleased. 
Miss Vonner followed up the stairs that 
seemed haunted for her by the steps of 
Richard Outhwaite. 


ten years ago, 
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Mary Lowery, her beauty not quite 
so soft and pliable as it had been ten 
years ago, but still splendid, still com- 
manding, received her with little ques- 
tion marks of curiosity in her eyes. 
Harriet came to the point with ap- 
palling promptness. 

“Mrs. Lowery,’ she began, “of 
course you know me as -the foolish 
young girl on whose account Richard 
Outhwaite was practically driven from 
Harrington.” 

Mary Lowery paled a little. No one 
knew what she had suffered, losing 
Richard Outhwaite’s daily tribute of 
devotion. She had expected his return 
for a long time, had hoped for it. Then 
she had looked for letters from him. 
Nothing had ever come. She had tried 
to fill up the place he had had in her 
life with other men, other “affairs,” 
Jimmie Lowery looking on affably 
enough, and apparently solicitous only 
for her adequate entertainment. But 
all the others were poseurs or cads; 
they either wanted her to compromise 
herself hopelessly for their amusement 
or their renown, or else they merely 
strutted through their parts like ama- 
teur actors in a charity performance. 
She had never replaced Richard. 

She had known for a long time now 
that he was forever irreplaceable, be- 
cause he had given her a true love, and 
that true love is not to be found on 
every highway by a woman, no matter 
how compelling her charm. She felt a 
little flicker of hatred toward Harriet, 
even after all the years, because it was 
Harriet, she told herself, who had made 
her doubt Richard, had made her insult 
him, had made her let him go away 
from her. 

“Of course I have heard the story,” 
she admitted icily. “You will pardon 
me when I say that I have always 
thought it greatly exaggerated.” 

Harriet’s cheeks burned, but 
faced her hostess courageously. 

“Of course that is true,” she ac- 
knowledged. “And I, on my side, be- 
lieve that the companion story about 
Mr. Outhwaite—the one that concerns 
you—has also been greatly exagger- 
ated. That is why I am here.” 


she 
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Mary’s eyes blazed with anger. 
Where had this girl acquired that air 
of equality with herself? Where had 
she dropped her meek and_ broken- 
hearted, apologetic attitude? 

“T don’t care to discuss my affairs 
with you,” she said sharply. 

“Please don’t!” cried Harriet. 
“Please don’t grow angry and refuse 
to hear what I have to say. I have 
just learned that Mr. Outhwaite is en- 
gaged, and to such a fine woman! But 
there is danger that he may not be al- 
lowed to marry her—because of you 
and me.” 

“Pray how did you make these mar- 
velous discoveries ?” 

“T myself have just become engaged 
to Mr. Caspar Hamlin. It is his sis- 
ter. He received a letter from her 
to-day. That is how I know.” 

“And how do you obtain your 
knowledge of the young lady’s charac- 
ter?” sneered Mary. 

“T know her brother,” said Harriet 
simply. “I know the kind of people 
they must all be. Ah, she isn’t like 
either of us, Mrs. Lowery, not a crazy 
child, insane for love and romance, as 
I was—ready to grab at them, ready 
to sulk and to wheedle and to lie to 
get them! And she isn’t like you—a 
sortsof queen, to whom devotion and 
love and admiration come without 
wishing. But her brother has heard 
of us both, and he thinks—oh, you 
know what he thinks! He is going 
to tell Elotse the story as he believes 
it. It will make endless unhappiness 
for—Mr. Outhwaite and the girl he is 
going to marry. I hope that she won’t 
accept the story, that she will marry 
him anyway. But ee 

“T should think that the first thing 
it would occur to you to do, Miss Von- 
ner, would be to set your fiancé right 
about your own part in Mr. Outh- 
waite’s career, to disabuse his mind of 
that pathetic legend which has grown 
up around your name.” 

She spoke with cutting, bitterness ; 
the sense of all she had lost through 
this woman’s trickery rose up in a vin- 
dictive wave within her; she- would 
never learn that it was her own rev- 
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elation of herself that had driven 
Richard Outhwaite out of her life. 

“I have done that, of course,” re- 
plied Harriet simply. “And—I dare 
say it’s a foolish notion and romantic 
—I can’t help feeling that you, if you 
would, could persuade Mr. Hamlin 
that the other thing—the—the flirta- 
tion—with you—was not so bad. If 
you would see him—would talk to him 
—I am sure that he would understand 
that there need be no wrong, no 
shame, in a man’s devotion to you— 
that maybe the man simply couldn’t 
help it.” 

The flattery was so honest that even 
Mary could not suspect Harriet of de- 
sign. 

“Send him to me, if you like,” she 
said finally, with that air of regal in- 
difference and command that was nat- 
ural to her. “I'll do my best for his 
sister. 
now.” 

“It might matter to you now, I 
think,” said Harriet, “to help him to 
his happiness at last.” 

Mary looked at her inquisitively. 

“Are you still in love with him?” 
she asked abruptly. 

Harriet’s face flamed. 

“I was never in love with him. I 
was crazy for love—for the impor- 
tance of being loved. But now—now 
—I feel like a real person, doing real 
things, and not like a woman posing for 
a photograph, as I did for a long time. 
And—somehow that’s the reason. I 
want things to be real, no matter what 
happens.” 

“Ah! Something has happened to 
you to make the real world seem satis- 
factory? That explains it- Now, I 
don’t find it so agreeable. One of my 
own construction would suit me much 
better. However—lI’ll ask your Mr. 
Hamlin to come to see me, and I'll lay 
my heart as open to him as I can. 
I don’t think that he will find it in his 
conscience to blame Dick much, after- 
ward.” 

“You are very good. Good-by.” 

Harriet arose and held out her hand. 
Mary Lowery took it, smiling a little 
mockingly. 


Nothing matters much to me 
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“And so we have a part in his hap- 
piness at last, haven’t we? Well, that 
is very proper, too. Good-by, Miss 
Vonner. 

The glow of duty done, of repara- 
tion undertaken, sustained Harriet for 
a while. Then she began to cherish 
hopes and anxieties. Perhaps, after 
all, Caspar liked her for herself, and 
not for her silly story. Perhaps he 
would not be a Spartan and condemn 
her and himself to a cruel punish- 
ment for the hysterical fault of a girl. 

She lay awake half the night won- 
dering about her future, wishing that 
she had not been impelled to such re- 
lentless. honesty in regard to herself, 
regretting that she had taken chances 
with happiness. But finally that sense 
of the worth of the real, the unworth 
of all the unreal, that had been with 
her since Caspar had first made her 
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promise to marry him, rose up and 
slew the specters of selfish regret. 

“T don’t care what happens, I’m glad 
I did it,” declared Harriet to the dark- 
ness. And then she slept. 

She had been-asleep only a few min- 
utes, it seemed to her, when a sound 
waked her. The sun was shining bril- 
liantly into her room. The sound was 
repeated—a_ pebble thrown against 
glass. She slipped a kimono on and 
hurried to the window. It overlooked 
the side garden. Caspar was there, 
smiling up at her. 

“Hurry down,” he called. “Oh, 
hurry down, you dear, poor, little 
goose, you! I want to tell you-a 
strange ornithological discovery I 
made this morning when the. early 
mail was brought around. It was. that 
one species of the goose has angel’s 
wings!” 


NES 1 0S ANS, 
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His Grievance 


LIKED Lorita Saro best of all 
The girls I know. I even liked her when 
She walked along the top of our brick wall, 
An’ dared me foller—an’ I did, an’ then 


I shipt an’ skun my knee. 


I didn’t keer 


Except I never slipt off there afore. 
I’ve clumb that wall ’fore she was borned pret’ near— 
Leastways, I did afore she moved nex’ door. 


I even liked her when she turned me down 
fn mental ’rithmetic, an’ said her rhyme 


Lots better’n me. 


Her eyes is just as brown 


An’ full of little sparkles all the time, 


An’ when she laughs a dimple hits her cheek, 
Just like your finger poked it—well, who keers? 
An’ just the blackest curls play hide an’ seek 
All on her head an’ down around her ears. 


Er course she’s pretty—pretty’s angels ‘most— 
Sut I don’t like her any more coz she 

Just spent the summer down along the coast 
An’ come back here a whole head taller’n me. 


MarGARET BELLE Houston 
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ULPIT preachers have an advantage over us press 

pulpiteers. If it’s a good and rainy Sunday, and 

the attendance at divine service is likely to be light 

on that account, a parson can dig down in his sermon bar- 

rel and fish up one that he gave a few years ago, and can 
then pledge to secrecy the few who come to hear it. 

But if a magazine sermonizer were to take one of his 
earlier efforts and pass it off again as a new thing, he 
would be arrested by his editor for having tried to bunco 
him. ‘For us it’s a semblance of newness every month, 

As I write, a farmer is mowing grass in the meadow 
opposite. He has new horses, a new mowing machine, 
he himself is a new hired man, the month is new, and 
the day is not long born. And the grass is absolutely 
new. Three months ago it was not, and now ‘it is. 

And yet, all these new things are making something 
as old as recorded history—new-mown hay. 





Perhaps there is a text here. 

Let us put on a semblance of newness day after day, 
even though we know. that there is nothing new under the 
sun. 

When you wake up Monday morning try to realize that 
it is the first Monday of its kind that ever happened, and 
that you can make it a new day in a thousand ways. 

If I have an irritating tongue—and there are those who 
say I have—let me try to produce a new effect by elim- 
inating the irritating quality. 

Perhaps I slander my neighbors, or try to overreach 
my business associates. Perhaps you are domineering or 
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pompous. Let us all use Monday as the turning point in 
our lives. 

Jones never works very hard on Monday, because Sun- 
day was a day of rest with him, and he rested too hard. 
Let Jones try to work with new vim on Monday, and he 
may become enthusiastic over his job. 

There is a very popular man in America who is popular 
largely because every day is new to him. He has not yet 
learned that the world js old. They made him President 
of the United States, and he went about his work as if 
it were a bully game. All day long he worked with en- 
thusiasm over each problem that came before him, and 
at night he slept enthusiastically, and so awoke refreshed 
and ready for still another new day. 

When he was in Cambridge, England, he told the under- 
graduates there that he had “liked his job,” and as he 
said it a wave of enthusiasm passed from him to them, 
and I doubt if they will ever forget Colonel Roosevelt. 

The gift of making old things new is his. I cannot 
imagine Roosevelt saying, as he wakes of a Monday 
morning: “Oh, dear, here’s blue Monday again. Have 
I got to get up?” 

No, he is wide awake in a minute. If the sun is shin- 
ing, he says: “It’s a bully day for work.” If it is rain- 
ing, he says: “Just the day for a long tramp in my old 
clothes. When I get through my work I'll eat up ten 
miles.” 

Everything he does he does as if he were doing it for 
the first time. If they persuade him to cast aside prece- 
dent and run for the presidency again, he'll run as if it 
were his first race. He will breed an enthusiasm that will 
stimulate young men all over the land. Enthusiasm was 
the original wildfire. And Roosevelt can’t be cured of it. 
It has carried him through sickness, and through diffi- 
culties, and through dangers. 
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He’s in love with work, he’s in love with play, he’s in 
love with the world. A mountain that would bar progress 

on the part of many a man is to him a hill to be sur- @ 
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mounted at the double-quick. The view from the top is A) 
“ec ”? * iki we 4 “ ” gets 
great.” The run down the other side is “bully. ‘an 
His very faults are born of enthusiasm. YN 
The world is always new to such as he. \ 
You say it is a gift and that it can't be cultivated, this 
faculty for thinking that each moment bears its drop of — 
new-made honey which must be extracted, but. I am not 
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sure but that any man may learn to be enthusiastic. 

They tell me that at Oxford it is considered bad form 
to be enthusiastic. Well, then, I tell you that Oxford is 
doomed. Enthusiasm is the new fashion as old as the 
hills. Oxford has been. Enthusiasm was present at her 
birth. 

And yet, Roosevelt, the enthusiast, made a marked im- 
pression at Oxford. English papers said that his Oxford 
speech was the best one he made while in Europe. 

Perhaps he sowed the seeds of enthusiasm at Oxford. 
Perhaps the old seat of learning may last a few centuries 
more. Old things die hard, and Oxford is a beautiful 
old thing, as all can testify who have ever been there. 
But, my dear Oxonians, do not despise enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is a mark of youth, and the enthusiast: never 
grows old, and old age is a thing to repel as long as one 
can—therefore, with all thy getting, get enthusiasm. 

Take up kindness as a new thing. Most people are 
kind at heart, but some have never discovered the fact. 

Jerome, in his beautiful play, “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” portrayed a “Stranger” who, by the 
beauty of his character, brought out kindness in others. 
Some have thought this character a supernatural one, but 
there is not a man or woman who reads these words who 
has not in him or her the ability to bring out kindness in 
the most unlikely persons. 























I recently crossed the ocean, and on the return voyage 
there was a woman who engendered kindly thoughts by 
her mere appearance. Her passage around the deck was 
a benison. She had no thought but that this is a new 
and sweet world, and that belief shone through her deli- 
cate skin and illumined her gentle eyes, and as a conse- 
quence every one had a good word for her. It is not a 
supernatural quality, this ability to make people think 
kindly thoughts when you come near. 

I never saw the lady before, and may never see her 
again, but I know that if she were to walk through the 
slums her passage would be marked by such expressions 


” 


as: “Ain’t she pleasant-lookin’?” Placidly she would go 
her way, smiling as pleasant thoughts came into her head, 
quite sure that all the world was friendly, and the mean- 
est brute would acknowledge her quality in some way or 
other. 

With her, each day was a new day, and the world was 
very beautiful. She had had many beautiful days, and 
she used to sit in her steamer chair and gaze out to sea, 
thinking of other days. Let any one pass her chair and 
catch her eye, and he would smile because her own smile 
was absolutely infectious. Perhaps her smile was subcon- 
scious; she may have been thinking of other things, but 
the sight of a human visage set in motion the reflex action 
that produced a kindly smile, because she had never 
learned that the world is evil. And the world is not evil 
to her. It was always a new, and wonderful, and beauti- 
ful place, and all mankind were her friends. 

Let us make the days new, even though days are as 
old as time; and whatever we do that is right, let us do 
it with new-born enthusiasm. Then blue Monday will be 
a thing of the past, and the world will progress toward 
better things at a faster pace than she has ever compassed. 
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ONY—who was Antoinette to her 
mother, Mrs. Tommy to her 
friends, and all the world to 

Tommy—had always wanted the en- 
trance to their city house changed. 
Tommy tried to have it done for her 
birthday, but when the work was almost 
half finished he was notified by the 
public authorities that it projected over 
the building line and encroached upon 
city property. So he supposed that all 
lie could give Tony for her birthday 
would be a lot of pearls and things, 
after all. 

In order to escape the general muss 
of undoing the work already done, 
Tony and the baby went up to visit 
Tony’s mother in Westchester. Tommy 
was urged to come, too, but he very 
firmly declined. Not that he did not 
like his mother-in-law. Tommy thought 
that nothing could be more vulgar and 
disgusting than not liking one’s mother- 
in-law. That is why he made it a 
point never to visit her unless he actu- 
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ally had to. He did not want to risk 
seeing too much of her. 

“I really think you might come this 
time,” pleaded Tony. “It’s been per- 
fect ages since 

“T only wish I could,” cut in Tom- 
my, frowning; “but—well, I thought I 
really ought to make one more effort 
to see if something can’t possibly be 
done about that entrance before they 
begin pulling it down. You see, it’s 
getting pretty near election time now, 
and every one’s anxious to please every 
one else. I thought they might be able 
to do something for me down at—er— 
the Municipal Club.” 

The Municipal Club! What a splen- 
did idea! Tommy hadn’t thought of it 
until he heard himself mention it. 

Tommy had joined the Municipal 
Club two years before on account of 
the way they cooked game. It was not 
until election time, several months 
later, when he complained. that the 
place seemed to be all upset over poli- 
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tics, that he learned that that was the 
object of the organization. Now here, 
at last, was a chance to make real use 
of this club. Even if they were mostly 
reformers, they could probably tell him 
who to see and how to go about it. 

So that afternoon, after seeing his 
family safely off in the big car, Tommy 
went to the Municipal Club. The only 
occupant of the reading room was one 
of those white-haired old gentlemen 
who look young for their age, entirely 
irrespective of how old they may be. 
He had an air of dignified importance 
that gave Tommy the feeling that he 
must be a member of the Committee of 
Fifty at the very most. He approached 
him with diffidence. 

“IT beg pardon, sir,” he began, “but 
you re 

“Tommy Vanderhof !” 
one from the doorway. 


cried some 
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Tommy wheeled around. “Bertie 
Beckwirth!” he exclaimed, rushing to- 
ward him. ‘What on earth are you 
doing here?” 

“Looking for you,” grinned Bertie. 

“Looking for me? Why, I never 
come here.” 

“Oh, very well. Then I’ll look some 
place else. Come along.” 

The dignified old gentleman in the 
corner of the library so far forgot him- 
self at this strange behavior as to 
drop his jaw, thereby exposing his few 
remaining teeth, scattered tombstones 
to splendid dinners of the past. 
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“You!” he sneered. “And who are you?” 
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“I’m thirsty,” said Bertie, as he and 
Tommy descended the steps arm in 
arm. “Let’s go some place where a 
drink doesn’t seem so much of a vice.” 

They found one, and used it. 

Afterward they walked on the Ave- 
nue. In the course of their walk they 
discovered several things. They dis- 
covered that by whistling together, one 
of them a half a tone lower than the 
other, they could make a sound very 
much like the whistle with which police- 
men stop the traffic. They crossed the 
street several times in order to test it. 
They discovered that Pommeranian 
dogs are really Angora rats. They also 
discovered that pronounced brunettes 
ride in victorias; mispronounced 
blondes in limousines. And finally, late 
in the day, when the Avenue had begun 
to thin out, they discovered that it was 
time to dine. 

“Are you fond of bad salad oil?’ 
Tommy suddenly asked. 

“T like good salad oil better,” replied 
Bertie noncommittally. 

“TI thought we might go to the Café 
Romany, over on the East Side, and 
watch the professional bohemians bo- 
heme.” 

“Good !” 

At the Romany Tommy found a 
Hungarian wine on the list whose name 
looked like an intoxicated alphabet. He 
ordered it by number, and they dined 
very comfortably. 

Afterward, on the way back, they 
lingered on the outskirts of a crowd to 
listen to the harangue of a pale, ear- 
nest-faced socialist orator who was 
holding forth from the tail of a wagon 
on the tyranny of capital. He did not 
need the spotlight effect of the splut- 
tering torch at his side to hold his audi- 
ence; he possessed that peculiar mag- 
netisn that makes each hearer feel that 
the speaker is talking to him person- 
ally. 

He named over the great self-made 
millionaires of the country, and scored 
them roundly for their enmity to the 
classes from which they sprung. 

“But our quarrel is not with them,” 
he cried. “These men, tyrants though 
they be, have at least this much to their 
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credit: they made their great fortunes 
by their own toil, by the sweat of their 
brows. But their sons—how about 
their sons, lolling in luxurious idleness ? 
There is the great injustice, my broth- 
ers. Why don’t the worthless sons of 
these millionaires go to work? Why 
don’t they go to work, I ask you?” The 
orator paused as though waiting for an 
answer. 

“Why, because we don’t have to,” 
piped up Tommy before he thought. 

The crowd turned with a shout. The 
man on the wagon thrust out his jaw, 
and pointed a long, lean finger at 
Tommy. 

“You!” he sneered. 
you?” 

“Yea-a-a!” roared the crowd. 
him up! Speech! Put him up!” 

Tommy, vainly protesting, was 
pushed and jostled until he was lifted 
up beside the orator on the wagon. For 
a few moments he stood there,. smiling 
foolishly at the jeering crowd. 

“How very many people there really 
are in this country,” he thought, as he 
gazed down at them. 

“Speech! Speech!” they were shout- 
ing at him. 

Tommy tried hard to think of 
speeches he had heard. The only one 
that stuck in his mind at all was Connie 
Everhard’s toast to the bride at his own 
bachelor dinner. It didn’t seem appro- 
priate. 

“Speech!” howled the crowd. 

“Gentlemen,” faltered Tommy, after 
clearing his throat a couple of times, 
“when I came here this evening I did 
not expect to be called upon to speak 
and * 

“Louder ! 
dience. 

Tommy raised his voice and began 
again. 

“My friend here,” he said, with a 
wave toward the socialist, who stood 
smiling at him with contemptuous tol- 
erance, “has asked you why the idle 
sons of these millionaires do not go to 
Fellow citizens,’ he declared, 
“we ought to be thankful that they 
don’t go to work.” Jeers and hoots. 
“Haven't they money enough already? 
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Isn’t it hard enough to make a living 
now? We ought to be thankful that 
the sons of multimillionaires are idle, 
spendthrifts who scatter their money 
so that the rest of us can get a chance 
at it, instead of going to work and mak- 
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fort to talk. But he couldn’t raise his 
voice above the din. Bertie Beckwirth, 
standing next to the wagon, intercepted 
one of his sweeping gestures, and 
yanked him to the sidewalk. 

The crowd, all for Tommy now, 
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The crowd howled with delight. 


ing more. What we want is more idle 
sons of millionaires; what we want is 
more money to work for!” 
Thunderous applause. The crowd 
was with him. The orator shoved 
Tommy aside, and made an excited ef- 








“More! More!” they yelled at him. 


howled with delight. “More! More!” 
they yelled at him. 

While waiting for the hubbub to sub- 
side, Tommy’s eye chanced upon a 
lithograph in the window of the cor- 


ner saloon. 
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“I ain't bein’ polite,” said Reagan, bringing his fist down on the table with mighty emphasis. 


“Tammany Hall,” it read, “For State 
Senator—Bernard J. Reagan.” 

So this was Barney Reagan’s dis- 
trict, thought Tommy. Three or four 
strapping young fellows, attracted by 
the uproar, came running through the 
swinging doors, and joined the crowd. 
One glance at them convinced Tommy 
that if might makes right they were 
pretty apt to be right. As soon as he 
could make himself heard, he went at 
it again. 

“No, fellow citizens, putting the idle 
rich to work wouldn’t help. All we 
ask is the right for ourselves to work. 
Let us elect to office men who will 
see that we get that right. Let 
us stick by the leaders who have 
stuck by us. You are fortunate, my 
friends, in having in this district a 
man than whom’—Tommy rather fan- 
cied that “than whom” and paused to 
give it its full effect—“than whom no 
greater friend of the people lives to- 
day. I refer, I need not tell you, to 
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that peerless leader,” pointing dra- 
matically to the lithograph in the saloon 
window, “Bernard J. Reagan!” 

Frenzied enthusiasm, at the height of 
which Mr. Beckwirth threw away his 
perfectly good hat. 

Tommy, gesticulating wildly, went 
right on. Nothing could stop him. He 
was drunk with his own eloquence. 

“And now, my friends,” he was 
heard to say as the tumult died down, 
“if, as I know you will, you reélect 
3ernard J. Reagan to the Senate of the 
State of New York, I prophesy that the 
day is not far distant when the sun 
shall shine as brightly on the poor 
workingman standing outside of his 
humble tenement as it does to-day on 
the bloated bondholder sitting on the 
steps of his gilded palace!” . 

The applause broke out anew, but al- 
most instantly it changed to a general 
confusion. Tommy no longer held the 
crowd’s attention. Coming up the street 
was the displaced orator, who had dis- 
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appeared unnoticed, alternately point- 
ing toward Tommy and talking excited- 
ly to a policeman. 

“Cheese it, sport! He’s got a cop!” 
some one shouted in friendly warning. 

“Tommy, Tommy, come on!” urged 
Bertie Beckwirth. 

Tommy was pulled to the sidewalk. 
One of the men he had glimpsed com- 
ing out of the saloon took him firmly 
by the arm and dragged him around to 
tte “family entrance.” Bertie followed, 
panting. 

“Better slip into George’s here while 
de boys square it wid de cop,” explained 
their escort. “De ‘goose’ wot yer 
friend yanked off his perch had a per- 
mit. 

“Oh, George,” he called when they 
were seated around a table in the back 
room. 

“What will you have?” asked Tom- 
my, with a smile. “The drinks seem 
to be very, very much on me.” 

“Y’re all right at that,” said his res- 
cuer. ‘Gimme a shell o’ beer.” 

While George was filling their orders, 
they heard some one come into the bar 
and demand: ‘“Wot’ell was all this row 
out here about?” 

At the sound of the voice, the man 
with Tommy and Bertie jumped up 
and hurried into the front room, leav- 
ing the door open after him. They 
saw him go up to a big, clear-eyed, 
square-jawed man, and begin to talk 
earnestly. From time to titne he jerked 
his thumb toward the back room where 
they sat. As he talked, the big man’s 


eyes softened into a twinkle. 
“That’s Big Barney Reagan himself,” 
Tommy whispered to Bertie. 


“T met 
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him once with Connie Everhard when 
Connie was on the district attorney's 
staff. But he wouldn’t remember me, 
of course. That was over two years 
ago. Here they come now.” 

The man who had just left them 
brought Reagan up to their table. 

“Senator Reagan,’ he began very 
formally, “shake hands wid Mr. # 

“T’ve met Mr. Vanderhof,” smiled 
Reagan, gripping his hand. 

“And this—er—this is Mr. Beck- 
wirth,” said Tommy, flustered with as- 
tonishment that Reagan had remem- 
bered him. 

When they all had their drinks—Big 
Barney condescended to take a little 
vichy—he began to thank Tommy for 
the speech he had made. 

“T didn’t know you were one of our 
supporters in this fight, Mr. Vander- 
hof.” 

“T didn’t, either. Er—that is—er—I 
didn’t exactly come down here expect- 
ing to make a speech about it.” 

“All the better,” Reagan cheerfully 
assured him. ‘And I want you to know 
that I fully appreciate it, and if there’s 
ever anything I can do for you I'll feel 
hurt if you don’t call on me to do it.” 

Tommy started to thank him per- 
functorily. : 

“T ain't bein’ polite,” said Reagan, 
bringing his fist down on the table with 
mighty emphasis. “I mean it, and what 
I say goes! D’y’see?” 

He did mean it, too. That’s how 
Tommy was able to have the new en- 
trance to their city house finished as 
originally planned in plenty of time for 
Tony’s birthday. 
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WAS sitting peacefully sewing one 

afternoon, talking with my sister 

Maria about those nothings that 
two women who have common inter- 
ests find to say to each other, when the 
peace was broken into a thousand frag- 
ments by the eruption of my daughter 
Edith, followed closely by my cook 
Seraphy. Edith got the first word, 
which was: 
-“Can’t I have company to-night, 
mother ?” 

“Indade she can’t, then, Mis’ Pres- 
ton,” said my cook. “’Tis the second 
girl’s night out, and me bakin’, and now 
company, says she. No, Edith, ye can’t 
have no company. I know how ’tis,” 
Seraphy proclaimed, now fully started. 
“*We won't give ’em anything but 
what we have ourselves,’ and then it’s: 
‘A few soda biscuits, Seraphy; a little 
chicken salad, Seraphy; a strawberry 
shortcake, Seraphy ; and serve the cof- 
fee in little cups, Seraphy’—nuthin’ but 
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what we has always, until we has a 
six-course dinner and callin’ it tea. But 
I ain’t goin’ to stand any sich shenani- 
gan, I can tell ye, Edith. You jest 
ask for yer company a night when the 
bread isn’t put to riz and the second 
girl’s home to wash up the stack of 
dishes. And what I want to know, 
Mis’ Preston, is Edith a young lady to 
be givin’ herself airs along with me that 
wiped the nose of her when she was 
five—yes, and when she was one, and 
set up nights with her—or ain’t she?” 

And as Seraphy paused to take 
breath, my sister Maria spoke: 

“T do really think, Editha, that Edith 
is putting on too many airs for a high- 
school girl of her age.” 

“Can’t you have your company an- 
other night, dear?” I inquired. “You 
see how very inconvenient it is.” 

But Edith, who had opened her 
mouth a dozen times to speak, now 
broke forth: 
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“You're afraid of Seraphy, every one 
of you, that’s what’s the matter! I 
wouldn’t be under anybody’s thumb for 
anything the way all this family’s un- 
der Seraphy’s. If it goes on like this, 
I suppose we'll all of us have to ask 
Seraphy’s opinion before we do any- 
thing. ‘Seraphy, may I please have a 
clean handkerchief? Seraphy, would it 
inconvenience you if I went out this 
afternoon instead of you?’ And then 
when you say the least thing to her, out 
she comes about wiping your nose, and 
before company or anything. You’d 
think that she’s won an everlasting 
crown just because she’d wiped our 
noses. I’m sure I never wanted her to 
wipe mine—I can remember just how 
she did it; it was like having it done 
with a piece of sandpaper, and I can 
tell you one thing, Seraphy, you’ve 
stuffed my nose down my throat long 
enough, and I’m not going to stand it 
any more, and the next time you tell 
before company or before anybody that 
you've washed my ears or anything like 
that—mighty hard and uncomfortable 
you were about it, too—lI’ll tell things 
about you that you perhaps wouldn’t 
like to have told. I'll tell about the 
time you sat down in the flypaper when 
your young man came and you didn’t 
dare get up, and there’s lots of other 
things I could think of—and the way 
Osborn fools you.” 

Here, to my surprise, I heard sniffs 
coming from my faithful old Seraphy. 
She lifted a tragic, shaking forefinger 
and pointed it at Edith. 

“There, Mis’ Preston, there!” said 
she. “That’s all you get for slavin’ 
and toilin’ for nineteen years for a 
pack of youngens like I has for yours. 
There’s never bin the time I ain’t 
dropped all my work, no matter what 
it was, and run to make limonade or 
chocolate or what not. I ain’t got a pot 
fit to cook in, Mis’ Preston, this minute, 
along with molasses candy, and fudge, 
and the meltin’ of bullets, and all that 
goes on in my kitchen, and the heart’s 
fair broke in me. Nineteen years, Mis’ 
Preston, I’ve slaved for you and yer 


youngens, never asked fer nuthin’ but a 
decent thank ye. 


And Edith 


now’s 
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goin’ fer me and bitin’ me like she was 
a mad dog.” Sniff, sniff! ‘The only 
girl in the house, that oughter be some 
comfort to me by now! Why, Edith 
treats any new second girl that hasn't 
been with you more’n a couple of years, 
Mis’ Preston, perliter’n she does me; 
because she thinks that I’d not be l’avin’ 
you fer nuthin. They all think that 
they can say anything to me and put 
on me, but they’re wrong, Mis’ Preston, 
and I wants to say to you right now 
that I wants to go on a vacation; I’m 
awful tired. No, Edith, don’t ye try 
an’ come no lovin’ ways on me now; 
I know it’s the hard-hearted thing ye 
air.” And Seraphy left the room. 

Now, Seraphy has threatened before 
to go on a vacation. All she has had 
up to this time have been taken when 
all of us have been’at some seaside 
place for a time, so we really don't 
know what keeping house is like with- 
out her. At her words a curious blank- 
ness came over me. ‘I reflected on the 
long years that we had been mistress 
and maid, and, beside that, good 
friends; on the many kindnesses that 
we had given and taken on both sides. 
Through all Seraphy’s troubles I had 
stood by her; through all my anxieties 
of bringing my children up, through 
sickness, through health, she had stood 
by me. There was never a time when 
Seraphy was too tired to sit up with 
a sick child, scarcely a time when she 
was not eager as I to help out in their 
little merrymakings. 

Faithful and indefatigable she had 
been, as she said, for nineteen years, 
and there is a relation that grows up 
between women placed as Seraphy and 
I have been, knowing as we do all the 
small and intimate details of one an- 
other’s lives, that for depth and sin- 
cerity rivals most of the friendships I 
know of on this earth. She had aged 
in my service, my poor Seraphy. I, 
living the softer life of the two, look 
a younger woman to-day than she does. 
And now all this floated through my 
mind between the time that Seraphy 
had gotten out of earshot and the time 
that Edith said eagerly: 

“Oh, do you suppose she’ll really go, 
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mother? Oh, I think it would be fine 
to have somebody beside Seraphy for a 
while!” 

Her little moment of pity after Sera- 
phy’s flings had been quite put out by 
the thought of a new cook, and I looked 
with impatience on this exhibition of 
callousness. 

“You don’t keep up with the times,” 
said Edith, “when you have the same 
cook all the time. Seraphy’d like to 
have things served just as if we were 
at a nursery tea. You can’t get her to 
make fancy garnishings !” 

“T can tell you, miss,” Maria put in, 
“you'll search many a long day before 
you find such a good plain cook and 
such an honest, devoted girl as Seraphy. 
Garnishings! Fiddlesticks! And while 
I do think your mother lets Seraphy 
walk right over her—it’s her nature to 
be ridden on; everybody rides over 
Editha; she never would take a stand 
about anything—it’s to Seraphy’s credit 
that she isn’t worse than she is, with 
your mother’s easy-going disposition. 
And when you think of the awful times 
that most people have had with Poles, 
and Swedes, and all sorts of foreigners 
who can’t speak a word, and never a 
breath of trouble in your mother’s 
kitchen!” 

“Oh, I know,” Edith returned impa- 
tiently. “I wouldn’t have Seraphy go 
forever for anything, but I do think 
we might have a little more style. Do 
you think she’s really going, mother?” 

“I think you are a cold-hearted little 
wretch, Edith.” 

Downstairs I found Seraphy waiting 
for me. She had quite recovered her 


composure as far as tears went, and she. 


announced with a tranquil firmness that 
was final: 

“Are ye goin’ to advertise for a girl, 
or will I jist look out for wan, fer as 
soon as ye git wan it’s goin’ I am fer 
three weeks, er a month’d do be better, 
perhaps, because it'll be easier fer ye 
to git a girl that'll fill in.” 

At these words it seemed to me that 
the foundations of my life had shaken 
and the earth yawned under my feet. 
While I have been ever grateful to 
Seraphy, I had not until that moment 
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realized what an extended part she 
played in the tranquillity and security 
of my home. 

Having made up her mind to de- 
part, Seraphy repapered the shelves. 
scoured her spotless tins; indeed, went 
over the whole kitchen with that iron 
thoroughness which in former days she 
used to display toward the children’s 
ears and noses. 

Presently it was all over, and Sera- 
phy was gone and a stranger installed 
in my kitchen, 

Now, any woman who has had the 
same girl for a period of years will 
understand my feelings at the sight of 
this alien, and will not think it strange 
when I say that one might have just as 
well palmed off on me another sister 
in place of Maria. 

Now, in the security of Seraphy, I 
had always had the conscious feeling 
that the place, as the saying is, was 
an easy one. It is true that I have 
changed my second girl from time to 
time, but usually it has been such acci- 
dents as marriage or calamities in the 
girls own home that have removed 
them; one or two of them, of course, 
left on account of things the children 
did. But what a part Seraphy had 
played in the contentment of the other 
maid I had not realized. Places, you 
see, “get a name,” and Seraphy, as I 
found out, has the reputation of being 
easy to get along with and “willing to 
lend a hand”; in fact, Seraphy has al- 
ways been able to keep the supply of 
second girls what it should be without 
my resorting to intelligence offices. 
Through some obscure working of my 
vanity, I had put this down to my own 
virtues. 

A relative of the second girl, a come- 
ly, capable Irish girl, was installed in 
the kitchen; but bitterness ate at my 
heart, and I said to Edith, not without 
some temper: 

“T will let you look after the kitchen, 
Edith, and you may put what style you 
like into the meals.” 

Supper passed off peacefully. I had 
insisted upon a simple meal to begin 
with—but we were not yet from the 
table when loud voices arose from the 
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Edith asked her serenely to pass them, which she did, with outward meekness. 


kitchen, and I heard the new cook’s 
voice in staccato: 

“Ye can set where you loike, but not 
in my kitchen!” 

Remonstrance in a lower tone from 
Norah, the second girl. 

“Go set in the ice box—go set in the 
cellar—go set on the pianey!” 

“They're fighting,” said Maria, in an 
awe-struck tone. 

“They’re fighting about the new girl’s 
beau,” announced Jimmy. “I know, 
because that’s why she left Sears’. 
She’s got a beau, and she won't let 
any other girl sit im the kitchen when 
he comes, and Searses say she oughtn’t 
to take any place. where there’s a sec- 
ond girl, and she won’t take any place 
where there ain’t one. She gets so 
mad she throws dishes,” Jimmy went 
on, with happy expectancy in his voice. 
“Say, mother, do you think she’ll throw 
a dish at Norah?” 

“Well, I mane’s what I says, 
on the angry voice. 


9 


went 


“Editha,” said Maria, “you ought to 
stop this!” 

“Yes,” said my husband, ‘“Editha, I 
think this should be stopped!” 

Now, I am very much afraid of an- 
gry people; I am not accustomed to it; 
in fact, I’m such a coward that at the 
sound of dispute I run in the other 
direction, and now my blood turned to 
water. 

“Edith,” I said, turning to my daugh- 
ter as manager of the kitchen, “you go 
out and settle those girls.” 

“Gee, listen to them!” said Jimmy. 
“She'll be throwin’ something pretty 
soon now.” His voice was jubilant. 

Edith turned a little pale, but she 
rose resolutely. Before she could take 
a step, the downtrodden Norah hurtled 
in. 

“T’m V’'avin’!” she cried. “ ’Twas me 
own mither said that her cousin’d do no 
good in marryin’ into the County of 
Kerry and us from the Vales of An- 
trim! It’s goin’ on like a mad wan she 
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is. Me nerves is shook fierce, and I'll 
not spend a night under the roof wid 
her! Takin’ a knoife to me she’d be 
like’s not!” 

I tried to calm Norah down by my 
usual tactics, but there was no use. 

“It’s l’avin’ I am;’ she merely stated. 
“I'll send for me trunk in the marnin’.” 

That evening, young friends of 
Edith’s came in, and Edith, as is her 
custom with Seraphy, asked for cake 
and lemonade. She reported to me: 

“She’s sitting in there as quiet with 
her young man as a turtledove; no 
one would even dream she had a tem- 
per like she has.” 

“What are you going to do, Edith,” 
her father asked, “concerning this out- 
rageous scene she made? We can’t have 
people like that in the house, you 
Iznow.” 

A strange, grown-up expression wan- 
dered over my Edith’s face, the ex- 
pression that all women know, and 
which means: “Oh, why can’t men 
mind their own business!” Then she 
answered: “I shall speak to her about 
it in the morning, of course, if there 
is any more trouble.” 

She might have been a married 
woman of ten years’ standing, as far 
as dignity and decision went. 

The lemonade was incredibly long in 
arriving, but when it did come it was 
good. The new cook, however, in- 
stead of passing things around, put 
them down on a table, and would have 
gone back had not Edith asked her se- 
renely to pass them, which she did, 
with outward meekness; but I thought 
I saw a glint in her eye. 

Next morning Edith reported to me 
before she went to school that she had 
had a quiet little talk with the cook. 
She was evidently quite proud of her- 
self. But hard on Edith’s footsteps 
followed the cook. 

“T’ve come to give warnin’,” she said. 
“T’'ll see you through dinner, and I’m 
leavin’ before night. Ye don’t need to 
pay me. ’Tain’t money I care for, it’s 
peace.” With which shattering state- 
ment she marched out. 

The family took the news of the 
cook’s departure with composure, and 
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Henry said we could make a lark out 
of it, and we all set to getting supper 
together. 

It may be other people’s ideas of 
a joke to have their husband and their 
boy like Jimmy help them getting sup- 
per, but it isn’t mine. Besides, Maria 
was seized with a desire to bake a cake, 
which she did, and she and Edith, who 
was helping me get the rest of the sup- 
per, were quite tart, for Maria openly 
blamed Edith, first for Seraphy’s hav- 
ing left, and now for the new cook's 
having left. 

Meanwhile, I, who was_ broiling 
chops, could hear the sounds of earth- 
quake in the next room, where in high 
spirits Henry and Jimmy were setting 
the table. I could hear Jimmy saying: 
“Where’s the silver kept?” and the 
sound of one drawer after another be- 
ing opened; a crash, and Henry’s en- 
couraging voice: “That dish was broken 
before, anyway; I’ve broken’ two 
glasses since I’ve started—don’t you 
care!” 

“Listen to them,” cried Maria, horri- 
fied. “I’d go right in and stop them 
this minute, if I were you, Editha; you 
know what a drawer of any kind looks 
like after Henry has pawed through it; 
and by the sound there’s not any drawer 
or cupboard we won't find gaping and 
all torn up when we come in.” 

This comforting picture which Maria 
drew of my orderly dining room was 
fairly true. Jimmy and his father were 
in high feather. Henry had on one of 
Seraphy’s long kitchen aprons, though 
he needed an apron no more than he 
did a feather duster pinned on his head, 
and I could see by the look Edith cast 
on her father that she was extremely 
mortified by his undignified appear- 
ance. 

“It’s great,” Henry declared, “not 


having any servants around; let’s keep’ 
; Pp’, 


it up. Look out, Edith; don’t step on 
that broken glass! I thought I’d picked 
it all up.” 

At this Osborn, my eldest son, came 
to the doorway. He had dropped over 
from his college a few miles distant for 
tea, as he frequently does. On seeing 
Osborn, Jimmy, who was already ex- 
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cited by his father’s goings-on, reached 
forth a hand, took a stewed prune from 
the dish, and with unerring aim let it 
fly at his brother. Next there ensued 
what I can only describe by the words 
“rough house.” 

Osborn is a very big boy, very much 
in build like his father, and Jimmy is 
also going to be like him. I hope that 
no one who reads this has ever had 
two six-foot men scuffling joyously 


around a dining room while a small . 


boy urges them on to battle, and an 
excited dog flies around their heads 
yapping with joy. Whether Piker 
tripped them up, or whether it was Os- 
born who tripped up his father, or if 
Jimmy had a hand—or rather a foot in 
it—I don’t know, but all of a sudden 
Henry went sprawling across the low- 
boy upon which my choicest cut glass 
is piled, a lovely Empire étagére in the 
middle. 

I don’t know why it happened to me, 
or what made me do it—I haven’t done 
such a thing in fifteen years—but as 
Henry fell crash into the cut glass, as 
if some strange spring had been touched 
in me, I burst out sobbing. I suppose 
the unwonted noise of battle the day 
before had overstrained my nerves and 
that I was nervous or something, any- 
way. My three men looked at me in 
horror; they’d never seen me, any of 
them, do such a thing but Henry, and 
he not for ages. 

Almost in the midst of it I laughed 
over the pantomime change I had 
wrought; even Piker was aware that 
something extraordinary was happen- 
ing, and he lumbered heavily in my lap 
with his two horny feet on my shoul- 
ders, and lapped off my face with a 
long, efficient tongue. But, oh, how I 
rued those tears, which vanished as 
quickly as they had come and as in- 
explicably ; for, said Henry suddenly : 

“Children, your mother is tired and 
overwrought; she must not do a single 
bit of this housework, not a bit, until 
we get other servants, if you have to 
stay out of school, Edith. You can 


oversee, you and Jimmy between you. 
And I don’t want Maria to get over- 
tired, either, and I will help as well.” 
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I heard Maria murmur: “Say good- 
by to your china, Editha.” 

The next two days I endured tor- 
ments, for I was treated like an elderly 
invalid ; not allowed to lift hand or foot, 
while Jimmy and Edith rioted un- 
checked through the house. It was not 
considered bad for Maria and me to 
make up our own beds, otherwise we 
were sternly told to keep away. 

The second afternoon we sat in Ma- 
ria’s_ room listening to the strange 
noises that went on in the house. 

“What do you suppose that is, 
Editha?” asked Maria. 

“It sounds to me, Maria,” I replied, 
“like an ice-cream freezer. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that noise,” said 
Maria. “I’ve heard that ice-cream 
freezer; but the chopper—my heavens, 
Editha, what do you suppose that child 
is chopping! She’s chopped long 
enough to have chopped up a whole 
pig. I didn’t know that getting a dinner 
ready could possibly make such a 
racket! I don’t mean any of those 
kitchen noises, that’s Edith. I tiptoed 
down and peeked in through the slide 
from the butler’s pantry, Editha, and 
the kitchen looks already as if the wrath 
of Almighty God had passed over it— 
what I mean is that other noise over- 
head.” 

As Maria said this there came an 
awful crash, apparently just. above 
where we were sitting, which brought 
us both to our feet. 

“That comes ‘from the attic! 
on earth!” 

Maria and I both started for the attic 
stairway. We mounted up, and there 
was Jimmy, all the implements of do- 
mestic warfare about him. He had a 
pail of water, scrubbing brush, sapolio, 
soda, feather duster, brooms, mops, and 
a great part of the surface of the attic 
was covered with muddy water. 

“What on earth are you doing, Jim- 
my ?” chorused my sister and myself. 

“T’m cleaning the attic,” he an- 
nounced, “and getting it to rights. I 
never saw such a looking attic, and if 
that darn stepladder hadn’t fallen, I'd 
have had it all done.” 


What 
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“Tm looking up in the cookbook,” she announced, “how to put out fat when it catches.” 


“Why didn’t you bring,” said Maria 
sarcastically, “the hoe and rake and 
your father’s mowing machine?” 

“A hose and the pickaxe would do 
more good,” replied Jimmy. ‘Father 
said you weren't to get yourself tired, 
Aunt Maria,” he suggested. 

“With Henry behind him,” Maria 
said, addressing me, “we won't be able 
to do a thing. I don’t suppose we can 
stop him now.” 

“Oh, let him go on,” 
wearily. 

Jimmy looked at us as one who says: 
“There’s gratitude!” and we left him 
to do his worst. 

In a short time a large, discolored 


I answered 


spot appeared on the ceiling of Maria’s 
room. Maria merely looked at it with 
the blank eyes of one who has gone 
through too many disasters and expects 
too many more to take notice of any in- 
dividual unpleasantness, 

“Jimmy,” she merely announced, as 
if it were an ordinary occurrence, “has 
tipped over the bucket of water, I sup- 
pose.” And she went on sewing. So 
we sat gloomily until Maria sniffed the 
air. 

“T smell fat burning,” she announced. 
“Editha, the deep fat’s on fire!” 

This roused us from our leaden 
apathy ; together we rushed down the 
stairs. In the dining room, calm as 


, 
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any cucumber, sat Edith, the Century 
cookbook held fast between her hands. 

“Edith, what’s that I smell?” cried 
Maria. 

“What’s that you’re doing with the 
cookbook ?” said I. 

Edith looked up with an air of stern 
calmness. 

“I’m looking up in the cookbook,” 
she announced, “how to put out fat 
when it catches. I know it’s here, be- 
cause I’ve seen something about it 
sonie time.” 

With a noise that, had it come from 
any other lips, I would have thought a 
curse, Maria dashed into the kitchen 
from which great masses of oily smoke 
belched forth, and began shoveling 
ashes vigorously into the flaming kettle. 
I wet a dish towel and gave it to Maria 
to hold before her eyes, and helped her ; 
then from the midst of the smoke I 
heard Edith’s voice, still calm and com- 
posed : 

“Ashes—that’s what I have found. to 
do,” said she. “I was just getting my 
croquettes ready.” 

When we finally put the fire out and 
the kitchen was airing, and Maria and 
I upstairs were bathing our stinging 
eyes: 

“T don’t know how you feel, Editha,” 
Maria told me, “but I am going to eat 
my dinner at the hotel to-day.” 

“T would go with you if I could, 
Maria,” said I. Which shows that what 
Osborn would call my sporting blood is 
not what it used to be. : 

When Henry saw my face: 

“Have those children been letting you 
work hard?” he demanded. 

“No,” I said, “no, Henry, 
haven’t let me do a thing.” 

And well I realized why it is that 
mothers so frequently let their daugh- 
ters grow up helpless. It is to avoid 
harrowing experiences like those of this 
morning. 

“Well, you look all tired out,” Henry 
said, “and I tell you what I want you 
to do this summer. Seraphy’s only go- 
ing to be gone a month; you run down 
to Springfield and get the very best 
cook and maid that are to be found. 


they 
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The difference in expense is going to 
be very small.” 

Edith clapped her hands. 

“That’s just what I wanted to do in 
the beginning,” she cried, “but mother 
wouldn’t let me. Now we can have 
some style. Though I shouldn’t mind 
doing cooking right along,” she added 
briskly. 

A great many things were made plain 
to me in the next few days. I under- 
stood why women have nervous pros- 
tration. JI understood that haggard, 
dragged look that comes after nineteen 
cooks in one year. I understood that it 
was only through miraculous good for- 
tune that I had come on my good Se- 
raphy and kept her so long. I learned 
that ours was a difficult family to work 
for. It seemed that in our house there 
are meals at all hours and company 
every day in the week—this was the 
reason that the third girl left. 

You all know that time when one 
strange woman after another walks 
through your kitchen, leaves her quota 
of disorder, and walks out again; the 
awful scurrying around to get the place 
looking a little better for the next one 
who comes. There is probably not a 
home in the country where that tragic 
comedy has not been enacted; I am 
even told there are some places where 
it goes on all the time. 

But at last, after about a week of 
this, which included a high and mighty 
lady who declared that I had nothing 
in my kitchen to cook with, and made 
me out a list of fancy kickshaws that 
would have cost some fifty dollars and 
would have turned my poor Seraphy’s 
hair gray, there came Janie Dooley. 

Janie, I shall never forget you! 
Fresh-faced and competent was Janie; 
she caroled like a lark, she brought or- 
der out of chaos without complaining ; 
she stripped the embarrassment from 
the little second girl as one would peal a 
banana from its skin, and sent her 
smiling about her work. And oh, how 
good it was to get some real cooking 
again after the ten days of misery—all 
the garnishings, recondite, knowing lit- 
tle dishes that Edith’s soul had longed 
for blossomed happily under Janie’s fin- 
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gers. She loved company, did Janie; 
she loved to display her culinary arts, 
longed to have as many as possible to 
appreciate her cooking. Janie Dooley 
had the spirit of the true artist both in 
love of perfect accomplishment and in 
her desire of an audience fit for its re- 
ception. We marveled among ourselves 
that Janie should have ever been out 
of a place and at our good luck in get- 
ting her. Moreover, she was a teacher 
as well as a cook, and rejoiced that 
Edith wished to learn. 

“This,” I said to Osborn, “would be 
just the time for you to give that sup- 
per party that you have been planning 
to do, and we will have the Hammond 
girls on.” 

Now, we only have the Hammonds, 
who are relatives of ours, and better 
endowed with the world’s goods than 
we, with fear and trembling.. Our es- 
tablishment is so much more modest 
than their own. As a rule, I do not 


mind these differences, but the Ham- 
monds have made such a fine art of 
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And before us stood my faithful Seraphy. 


housekeeping, everything is done with 
such an exquisite perfection in their 
home, that I confess I quake inwardly 
at the thought of a visit from my kins- 
women, 

The morning of the day, Janie was 
full of enthusiasm. 

“Don't mind about nuthin’, ma’am; 
don’t put an eye to table decorations 
nor nuthin’. Me and Bridgie’ll see to 
everything!” 

She was brimming with human kind- 
ness, and filled the kitchen with her 
large air of smiling competency, so 
that the girls and I went over to Os- 
born’s college and drove around and 
saw the boys’ rooms and had tea, and 
came back to meet Maria just also re- 
turning. 

At the door, Jimmy met me, and in 
his wake lurked Bridgie. Jimmy beck- 
oned me aside, important. 

“We don’t know what has become of 
Janie!” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“She hasn’t gone; she’s in her room, 
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and the door is locked,” said Jimmy. 
“There isn’t a sound.” While his face 
preserved an air of solemnity suitable 
to the occasion, there was an under- 
current of gloating. 

Henry came in now, and I told him 
of the state of affairs. I went through 
the desolate kitchen. Bridgie, without 
Janie behind her, hadn’t known what to 
do; she hadn’t even set the table, but 
told me in a gruesome little whispering 
voice, as if a death had occurred in 
the house, that when it had come time 
for Janie to come downstairs she had 
gone up to call her, and how she had 
rapped and pounded and how she had 
told Jimmy. 

“TI wanted,” said Jimmy, “to chop the 
door right down. If she’s hung herself 
or anything, we can’t get her down 
quick enough!” 

“Oh!” shrieked Bridget. “Or if she’s 
chloroformed herself, or whatever she’s 
done, we want to get busy about re- 
suscitating her.” 

I went up to the room with Henry. 
We decided the only thing to do was to 
break the door open. I heard the noise 
of something heavy dragging itself on 
the floor, and then, as it were, the 
sound of weeping. 

The hall was getting dark, and I can 
tell you the whole combination was 
pretty gruesome with Jimmy’s mur- 
muring: ‘“She’s alive, anyhow,” in what 
seemed to me a disappointed tone. 

Henry burst in the flimsy door with- 
out much trouble, and we all trooped 
in after him—Maria, and Bridgie, and 
Jimmy, and I. Bridgie had got a lamp 


and held it aloft. There, upon the floor, 
two fat legs outstretched before her, 
supporting herself on her two arms, 
with her two hands also spread out 
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from the body, sat the swaying form of 


Janie. Tears coursed down her cheeks 
from her innocent blue eyes. 

“Nobody loves me,” she sobbed and 
hiccoughed. ‘Nobody loves me,” she 
echoed. “Oh-hoo! Oh-hoo!” 

“She’s drunk,” Maria hissed in my 
ear. But here I heard rapid footsteps 
upon the stairs, as Henry was about to 
bend over Janie to help her on the bed, 
and a female voice said: ; 

“What's all this?” And before us 
stood my faithful Seraphy. ‘“Suthin’ 
told me things was wrong, and I cum 
home; suthin’s been, telling me things 
have been fierce, and not a bit of rest 
have I been havin’. And howly saints, 
what’s this on the floor that ye got, 
Mis’ Preston? Poor crather!” said Se- 
raphy. “’Tis a drap she’s ben takin’, 
and a dacent-lookin’ woman! Aw, ain’t 
it too bad! Come, darlin’! What's 
that? Nobody luves ye! Shure, Se- 
raphy luves ye. Come an’ lay on 
Seraphy’s bed!” 

Then Seraphy turned her head 
around and made a face up at us which 
said clearly: “Get out of here, every- 
body; I can manage this!” 

In a shorter time than one would 
believe possible, Seraphy emerged. 

“She'll be goin’ off soon now,” she 
announced. “Hammonds is it for sup- 
per?” One would have supposed they 
were some sort of a dish. “Sure it’s 
never more in all my life that I felt like 
cookin’ grand than I do the day. Jest 
tell Osborn to keep ’em amused a min- 
ute and I'll learn ’em suthin’ about 
cookin’! I ben gettin’ my cookin’ 
brushed up since I ben away.” 

And with peace in my heart and 
peace in my kitchen, I descended with 
tranquillity to my young people. 
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Where the 


By John 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE spare, white-haired lawyer ac- 
knowledged his secretary’s 
“Good morning” with a jerky 

nod and sat down heavily in his desk 
chair. : 

“I’m tired, Thompson,” he © said, 
“tired and sleepy. Too much opera 
and theatres—or maybe it’s too much 
business; at any rate, we're all burning 
the candle at both ends.” He yawned 
and glanced at his watch. “This is a 
great time to be getting to work! I 
ought to feel rested—I slept late enough 
—but I don’t! Sometimes I think— 
but there’s no use in that sort of talk!” 
His back stiffened, and an expression 
of resolution banished for a moment 
the fixed, weary lines of his sallow face. 
“Now I’m here, let’s try to do some 
work, Get out all the memoranda for 
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the R. D. T. & W. opinion, will you 
please, Thompson? It’s high time I 
went at it. Anything in the morning 
mail?” 

“Nothing important, I think, Mr. 
Blakely.” 

“Well, I'll just look over what there 
iss Mmmm!’ He began to skim 
through the pile of letters before him. 

When the secretary turned back from 
the filing cabinet he found his employer 
staring at a page of letter paper covered 
with sprawling black characters. 

“Have you all that memoranda? 
Thank you, Thompson, but I’m so late 
I may as well be a little later. I be- 
lieve I'll take time to dictate a letter. 
Are you ready? The address is Mr, 
William Madison, FEastkill, Pike Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. That’s for the en- 
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velope—it’s a personal letter. Begin 
it: ‘My dear Bill: I had very few il- 
lusions left, and one of these you have 
just destroyed by the letter Hold 
on! That’s too savage! Cross it all 
out.” 

With a foot against the lowest desk 
drawer, he tilted back his chair, consid- 
ered a while, and began again: 

“My dear Bill: Your letter came this 
morning, and I am answering at once, 
though your son has not yet called on 
me. When he does come, I think I shall 
tell him that there are no vacancies 
in my office, and that I have no influ- 
ence to get him a position. That is 
not the truth, but it’s the kindest an- 
swer I can give him. You haven’t seen 
me for a good many years, Bill, or you 
wouldn’t have sent your boy here. I 
suppose you think of me still as the 
buoyant, ambitious young fool who 
went away with you from Eastkill, 
thirty years ago, when we both set out 
to make our fortunes. 


“Well, I've made a fortune. I don’t 


suppose many have gone further in the 


same time, but you wouldn’t know me 
if you saw me. I’m an old man!—at 
fifty-five. Understand, I’m not whim- 
pering. I'll stick to the choice I made. 
I wouldn’t know what to do with my- 
self in another sort of existence now; 
I’m not sure that, made the way I am, 
I ever could have endured a life of 
quiet and contentment. It’s not my- 
self I’m thinking of—it’s your boy. I 
won't take the responsibility of starting 
him in this everlasting race we're all 
running down here. 

“Tt may be all right for a few, but it 
kills the rest; yes, literally or meta- 
phorically, it kills pretty much. every- 
body who starts in it; and the worst of 
it is that it holds you; once you’ve be- 
gun you never can manage to drop. out 
—not till you’re too tired to put one 
foot before the other. You never get 
a chance to enjoy the prizes you’ve 
won; for it isn’t only the business that 
drives—it’s the whole hurrying, inter- 
related machinery of living.” 

He stopped, and for a few minutes 
thought silently. When he spoke again 
his voice had lost its bitter tone. 
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“I don’t suppose you’ve forgotten the 
talk we had that hazy Sunday morning, 
thirty years ago, when we went across 
the Chambers Street ferry together. I, 
at least, haven’t forgotten. We leaned 
over the rail and watched the gulls 
wheeling. The river was all shimmer- 
ing gold where the breeze rippled it. I 
can see it now plainly! That was the 
morning I said good-by to you and you 
were telling me why you were going 
back, as we waited for the ferryboat to 
start. You’d seen enough of law prac- 
tice in a big city, you said. You were 
going back to the old town to work 
in your father’s office, and carry the 
practice on after him. You could be 
your own master there, and needn't 
take a case you didn’t like—above all, 
there you’d have time enough for some 
life of your own. 

“T didn’t agree with you then, Bill, 
but there have been many times since 
when I’ve thought of that day and real- 
ized that you who turned your back 
on ambition had more wisdom than I 
who stayed here and fought for it. The 
picture we had taken the day after the 
bar examinations—it’s the only one I 
have of you—is hanging over my desk, 
and whenever I feel utterly sick of the 
world, I look at it and reassure myself 
that there is one man who was not 
taken in by Fortune’s iridescent bub- 
bles, but of his own free will preferred 
an environment where success, as the 
world understands it, was impossible, 
but where he could live and bring up 
his children free, happy, and honest. 

“T say it’s a comfort to think that I 
have known such a man, even though 
the thought brings it home to me that 
I, with an equal chance, elected to chase 
those same bubbles till I caught them 
and proved to myself what you told me 
long before: that they are fragile and 
empty. 

“There, Thompson”—he let the chair 
snap back into position—“you run that 
off on the machine; I’ll look over those 
memoranda.” 

When the letter was finished, he read 
it through, altering nothing, but adding 
a postscript with his fountain pen: 
“Forgive my long-winded preaching. 
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You of all people don’t need it. I was 
trying to make it clear that if I’m un- 
willing to. give your boy a job it isn’t 
because I don’t wish well to you and 
yours. Why don’t we see anything of 
each other any more? You must come 
to New York sometimes. Look me up 
when you do. Yours as ever, Bob.” 

“There, that will do, I think. By the 
way, Thompson, wasn’t there a table of 
comparative earnings among those pa- 
pers they sent us from the railroad 
office? I don’t find it here; perhaps 
Mr. Newhall has it on his desk. I wish 
you'd look it up.” 

" The secretary stepped out into the 
main office, but returned almost imme- 
diately. 

“I beg pardon, sir! There’s a young 
man, a Mr. Madison, been waiting to 
see you for some 
time. They didn’t 
know you were here. 
Shall I tell him that 
you're busy ?” 

Mr. Blakely looked 
up from the paper he 
had begun to study. 

“What’s_ that? 
Madison, did you 
say? Must be the lad 
I've been writing 
about. He followed 
his letter of introduc- 
tion pretty close ; he’s 
brisk enough, isn't 
he? Why, no—I am 
busy, of course, but 
] don’t want to send 
him away without a 
word. Ask him to 
step in a moment. I 
can make the refusal 
gentler if I explain it 
personally.” 

A moment later, 
when he found him- 
self looking into the 
young man’s anxious, 
hopeful eyes, the law- 
yer found the refusal 
extremely hard to 
voice. The applicant 
had clearly tried so 
hard to create a fa- 
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vorable impression. There was no hint 
of the countryman about him, Every- 
thing, his clothes, neckwear, shoes— 
even his bearing—combined to give him 
the orthodox appearance, correct but 
not pronounced, of the average young 
New Yorker. It seemed a pity to dis- 
appoint such well-directed effort. 
Nevertheless he began resolutely. 
“Good morning, Mr. Madison. It is 
very pleasant to see the son of so old 
a friend as your father. I have his 
letter, and I understand from it that 
you wish to get into a law office in New 
York. It would be unkind if I did not 
tell you that the profession is terribly 
crowded in this city. There are scores 
of applicants for every position. I do 
not know at present of a single open- 
ing. I could introduce you to a number 


He found his employer staring at a page of letter paper 
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of lawyers of my acquaintance, but 
even if you should obtain a position, the 
work is very hard and the chances of 
preferment few. My advice would be 
to go back to Eastkill and practice with 
your father.” 

There was an embarrassing pause. 
Mr. Blakely did not feel the satisfaction 
he had anticipated from his honest 
truthfulness. The young man’s disap- 
pointment was unmistakable, though he 
managed to control his voice. 

“Thank you, Mr. Blakely. I don’t 
doubt you are right, but I can't do that. 
There isn’t practice enough in Eastkill 
to keep even my father busy. If I 
can’t get started here I don’t know what 
I shall do.” 

“But your father writes that you are 
prepared for the bar examinations. He 
is certain you will pass. Couldn’t you 
start for yourself in one of the towns 
near there? You would be independent 
then. Some one else wouldn’t take all 
the interesting work and leave you no- 
thing but routine.” 

There was no zest in the acquies- 
cence. “I suppose I might do that.” 

“But you don’t want to? Why?” 

“Well, sir, it’s true you are your own 
master in a town, but it’s very small 
business; and beyond a certain point 
there’s no advance possible. I don’t 
want to be conceited, but I should like 
to try te do better than that.” 

There was another long pause, then 
the young man broke out with sudden 
vehemence. 

“There must be openings here. I 
don’t want to take your time, sir, but 
men do get on here in New York.” 

“Yes, they do. I started myself very 
much as you wish to start. So have 
other lawyers, but don’t be deceived by 
our present prosperous looks. We’re 
the lucky survivors. Most of those who 
began with us have been killed off or 
trampled down or starved into doing 
something else, and we've succeeded 
only through good luck and the hardest 
kind of work.” 

“Of course I’m not sure I’d succeed, 
but I can try. I’m not afraid of work.” 

‘The lawyer did not answer at once. 


His eyes searched the face before him. 
The fixity of his resolution was shaken. 

“He looks like Bill—but like Bill with 
ambition, for my Bill hadn’t any when 
I knew him. Maybe it makes a differ- 
ence.” 

“Mr. Madison,” he said at last, “this 
is rather a surprise to me. When I 
knew your father he did not think as 
you seem to.” 

“T know that, sir, and I respect my 
father greatly, but I cannot share all his 
views.” 

“Umph! I used to feel that way 
about it myself. Sit down, Mr. Mad- 
ison, it’s possible I may, a‘ter all, be able 
to do something for you. I'll see. But 
first tell me about Eastkill; it was my 
home, too, you know, no doubt your fa- 
ther’s told you. I used to live across 
the road from him, but the house is torn 
down now, I believe. We studied law 
together under old Martin Anderson, 
Are there any Andersons left ?” 

“Cornelius Anderson keeps the store. 
Perhaps he belongs to the same family.” 

“Very like, very like!’ I always 
meant to go back some time, but things 
keep interfering. I dare say the town 
hasn’t changed much.” 

ee not; it hardly changes at 
all.” 

“And do you still go trout fishing in 
Duell’s creek?” The young man 
nodded. “And does your father go, 
too? He used to be a great hand for 
hunting and fishing, and being out in 
the open air.” 

The young man smiled uneasily. “He 
still cares a good deal for all those 
things.” 

“Dear, dear, you don’t say so! I 
haven’t fished in—I don’t know how 
many years; but I suppose thirty years 
haven’t changed him much. That’s his 
picture over my desk. Is he still like 
that ?” 

The young man studied the photo- 
graph, then answered with hesitation: 
“I believe you would find him 
changed.” 

“How so? Is his hair gray, too?” 

“No, hardly gray yet—but—he is 
somewhat stouter. I think the expres- 
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sion of his face is hardly the same. I 
hardly know how F 

The topic was so evidently an un- 
pleasant one for him that the lawyer in- 
terrupted with a laugh. 

“Well, well, [ve changed myself 
since then. You say there is hardly 
enough practice in Eastkill to keep your 
father busy?” : 

“There might be, perhaps, but father 
has always been particular about the 
class of cases he would take. It is fine 
and honest of him, of course, but he 
lost a good deal of interesting work. 
He is not getting very much new prac- 
tice. Many prefer to go to one of the 
lawyers in Milford.” 

“Ah—so he’s lived up to that old 
theory of his! It must restrict business 
rather, but if he makes enough to live 
on isn’t that enough?” 

“Oh, yes, we aren’t in want. There 
is enough to live on. There’s the farm 
to help out, you know, and father gets 
out a little lumber every year.” 

“But you aren’t satisfied with the 
prospect of merely earning your liv- 
ing?” 

The lawyer’s mind was exerting all 
its trained cleverness to piece together 
the full story from the brief, reluctant 
answers. 
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“Bill's kept his hands clean, though.” 


“I think one should try to do more 
than that.” 

“There is a good deal of worry and 
care and, above all, a good deal of 
temptation about an ambitious life.” 

“Buta sedentary life deadens a man, 
I don’t mean to say that father. ic 

“T know, I know, people differ.” 

A phrase in the letter he had dic- 
tated kept ringing in his head: “I am 
not sure that, made the way I am, I 
could ever have endured a life of quiet 
and contentment.” 

He drummed on the desk before him. 

“Mr. Madison,” he said suddenly, 
“if I should offer you a place in my 
office at five dollars a week—that’s all 
we pay beginners—would you take it?” 

The young man’s eyes shone. His 
“Yes!” vibrated with exultation. 

“Of course, you can’t live on five dol- 
lars a week, but your promotion would 
depend entirely on yourself. I promise 
you, you'll have work enough—all you 
can stagger under,” he added grimly. 
“We've plenty to give you. Unlike 
your father, we confine our attention 
strictly to the legal aspect of our cases, 
and we’re always offered more than 
we can handle. If you’re up to better 
things you needn’t stick at routine. 
We'll give you decent wages when we 
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think you’re earning them—but don’t 
expect them too soon.” 

“T can get along for a while, and I’m 
not afraid of work!” 

The lawyer looked at him doubtfully. 

“Well, it’s yours to choose,” he said, 
“but it is only fair to warn you that 
getting on means sacrificing everything 
else to your profession. The office 
hours aren’t very long nowadays, but 
that means nothing. The men who suc- 
ceed take their work home with them. 
If you let anything interfere with it 
you'll fall behind. You'll have to work 
at law, live law, eat and sleep law. It 
means saying good-by to the country, 
to the trout brooks, and woods, and the 
open sky. It means dedicating the 
whole of your life to other men’s quar- 
rels about money, and”—a note of 
weariness came again into his voice— 
“when you finally do get established 
and think that you'll take alittle more 
leisure and enjoy yourself you'll find 
that you’ve forgotten how. Besides, 
you'll see so much more ahead that you 
will seem hardly to have begun. It’s a 
dreary road—and all uphill. And when 
you marry why vd 

He seemed to be looking at the desk, 
but he did not miss the deep flush that 
colored the listener’s face. 

“And when you marry, perhaps you 
will see something of your wife for a 
year or so, but business will keep its 
hold on you, and for her there will be 
the children and the house and her so- 
cial interests. In the evenings you will 
be too tired for companionship, or if 
you are not worn out you will go to the 
theatre or to some party. As you get 
older you will find that you need exer- 
cise; then you'll take to golf, and on 
Sundays and holidays you will come 
home as tired and dull as you are every 
other evening. The rest of your time 
business will claim. And at last one 





day you will look around you and real- 
ize that your wife has changed entire- 
ly from the woman you used to know, 
till you no longer know /ier, but only 
a memory of what she was; and it will 
be made clear to you that your children 
think of you as a stranger.” 
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“Maybe it isn’t as bad as that for 
everybody; and if it is—why, it’s the 
common lot!” 

“Yes, it is’—the old man _ spoke 
very slowly—“it is the common lot; but 
it’s very different from the life your 
father chose.” 

“Can I begin work right away, sir?” 

The lawyer stared hard a moment, 
then he said gently: 

“No, you’d better take a day to look 
around. Come to-morrow at nine and 
ask for Mr. Henderson; I’ll see that 
they are ready for you, and I'll look you 
up from time to time to see how you're 
getting along. Good-by. I hope you'll 
get what you want.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good morning. I'll 
do my best to deserve your generosity.” 

“And I hope you like what you get,” 
muttered the lawyer, as the door closed. 
“Thompson”—he smiled whimsically— 
“as I get older christenings seem a 
heap more solemn to me than funerals.” 

He looked up at the photograph 
and went on to himself: “And so Bill’s 
grown fat and lost his dash, and seems 
a failure to his son. He’s had to pay 
for what he wanted, too. I wonder if 
he thinks it was worth while. I won- 
der if he sometimes doesn’t envy me.” 

He suddenly straightened in his chair. 

“Come,” he cfied briskly, ‘‘there’s 
half an hour left of the morning, any- 
way. Let’s see what we can do in that, 
Thompson. The case as I understand 
it is this: The legislature of this State 
has enacted a law directing that certain 
accident-preventing appliances be used 
on all the railroads within its boundaries. 
Our clients, the R. D. T. & W., finding 
it costly to comply with the statute, 
want us to find a safe and inexpensive 
way of getting around it. Humph! 
Well, that’s what they pay us for! Look 
up the United States vs. Appleby, for- 
ty U. S., one hundred and seventy- 
four, please, Thompson.” 

The secretary went to the bookcase, 
and Mr. Blakely looked again at the 
photograph over his desk. Then he 
shook his head. 

“Bill’s kept his hands clean, though,” 
he said under his breath, and turned 
once more to business. 
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ROM every covert of wood and 
hiding place of rocks, darkness 
was stealing in upon the mill, 
only on the doorstep of the mill house 
itself lay a little pool of light. In this 
a man sat, motionless and sad, his two 
dogs huddled close by his side. One dog 
was old and wise, the other young and 
thoughtless, yet both, by the prescience 
of their love, felt the man in trouble, 
and lifted eyes, humid with sympathy, 
to his face. One of the man’s big 
hands stroked old Sammy’s head ynre- 
gardedly, the other hung limp between 
his knees. 

The tall pines on the mountain 
sighed and moaned, the frogs in the 
backwater piped sorrowfully, the birds 
settling into the bushes called .to each 
other in plaintive cries, a whippoor- 
will away off in the darkness mourned 
beyond consolation. All the immemo- 
rial sounds of spring and night. 

It was not these voices, known from 
childhood, that bore down upon the 
spirit of Barton Leete; it was the si- 
lence within the house. He found 
himself straining his ears for a slow, 
steady step, and the rustle of a dress. 
Old Becky would be getting him his 
hot supper now. Then he drew in his 
breath in a great sigh like a groan. 


Old Becky had been buried in 
Mountain Mills’ graveyard that after- 
noon and would never again cook him 
savory dishes, wash his clothes to 
wholesome whiteness, mend them 
thriftily, sympathize with his cares, re- 
joice in his successes, and love him 
with a constant and selfless devotion. 
No one would ever do anything for him 
again or think anything about his con- 
cerns. Old Becky had been the last 
drop left in his small cup of the wa- 
ter of life; henceforth to the end of 
his days he must fare athirst. The 
iron loneliness of the days coming, 
one after angther, the to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow ground into 
him as if it would slowly crush him to 
dust. 

Joel Leete and Nancy, his wife, had 
journeyed from New England, pil- 
grims and strangers, to this far fron- 
tier world in the time when the day’s 
work might count contests with wolf, 
panther, or Indian. They had built 
the lumber mill, the first in three hun- 
dred miles, and had prospered beyond 
their largest hopes. Later, another mill 
twenty miles south became the focus 
of the scant settlement life of the re- 
gion, Mountain Mills, but it had not 
hurt their success. Joel and Nancy 
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lived on happily in an isolation broken 
only twice a year when their lumber- 
men away off on the mountain tramped 
down to be replaced by the new shift. 
When their baby boy, Barton, came 
their world was full. 

Old Becky had once been young and 
helpless, thrown upon their kindness, 
the wife of a settler killed by the In- 
dians. She had loved the baby as if 
he were her own, and after his father 
and mother died, when Barton was 
still a lad, fended for him with a very 
passion of devotion. He was miller 
and farmer both, up early and down 
late, growing richer each year, but too 
tired at night to think of any pleasure 
except bed and the chance to sleep in 
it. 

But for old Becky and his two 
“hands” down the road he would have 
been a true hermit, for no one ever 
came out to him from the settlement ; 
and his work and his shyness kept him 
from seeking friends there. His lum- 
berjacks admired him for the strength 
that could stretch the lustiest of them 
flat and for the courage that leaped 
to front every danger; the men of 
Mountain Mills respected him for his 
clear head and open integrity, but in 
all the world no one loved him save 
old Becky. And her he had found two 
days before dead in her chair. 

3arton gave Sammy a last kindly 
pat—his dogs and his horses would be 
his only friends now—straightened his 
shoulders to a weary load, and stood 
up. He loomed big and powerful in 
the doorway, clumsily made, but with 
all the backwoodsman’s _ noiseless 
quickness of motion. When he lighted 
the lamp in the kitchen he showed a 
gentle, serious face, with thick brown 
hair curling on his head and in his short 
beard, and soft eyes like some shy 
creature of the woods. His mouth had 
lines of patient kindness as if it might 
be a woman’s, but his jaw under the 
beard was as hard cut as a soldier’s. 

He looked about the once cheerful 
kitchen, now in forlorn disarray, with 
helpless bewilderment. 

“How I goin’ to make out to get me 
some supper?” he said aloud, fumbling 
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among his household gear. “How I 
goin’ to take any comfort ‘long 0’ 
meals an’ like that?’ he argued. 

The practical question seemed to 
ease the dreadful pressure of his spir- 
it’s loneliness. 

“Might get Ol’ an’ Young Dutch to 
move up here.” These were his 


‘“hands,” two glum Germans, his only 


neighbors. 

“They ain’t rightly humans, them 
fellars ain’t, their gormin’ ways ’d 
baum up old Becky’s nice fixin’s inside 
0 a week. Maybe some _ reli’ble 
woman over to th’ Mills would come 
housekeep for me.” His eyes traveled 
about the big, low kitchen, dark in all 
its corners. “It’s dreadful kind o’ 
lonesome out here, but I’d pay her con- 
sid’ble good wages.” 

He had never before thought his 
house lonely, but now he lighted two 
other lamps and set them over in the 
dark places and he closed the windows 
to shut out the solemn night. He tried 
to remember the different women who 
had been kind to him about Becky’s 
funeral. Each one had a husband and 
home of her own; there were no un- 
attached women at Mountain Mills. 
His mind stretched forward to a trip 
even as far East as Chicago; surely 
that city must hold some good woman 
who could be drawn by the lure of 
money to divide his loneliness. 

Then the mill and the farm threat- 
ened him ominously if he should think 
of leaving them for more than a day, 
and he remembered the havoc he had 
found upon his: return from his one 
venture East ten years before. Sigh- 
ing again, he gave up the problem and 
sat down to crackers and cheese, too 
discouraged for any cooking emprise. 

He began on the month’s pile of 
newspapers, found that day at Moun- 
tain Mills post office; although he felt 
small concern in the affairs of the 
world without, he read _ steadily 
through every line as an opiate to 
thought. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed so sud- 
denly that the dogs leaped with 
growls, his eyes on an advertisement, 
which he read aloud stammeringly : 











Wanted: A young woman of good char- 
acter to correspond with me with a view to 


matrimony. Address Box 71, Jewel City, 


California. 


Some other forlorn man_ helpless 
for a woman and unable to take the 
usual methods of securing one! Sup- 
pose he, too His eyes stayed set 
upon the page, like those of a sleep- 
walker. Did he want to be wedded? 
No, he don’t know as he did, hadn’t 
ever given any thought to it; but, 
course, he could do it, he was well fixed 
an’ had a good name in th’ commun’ty, 
a woman would find him an excellent 
provider an’ kind husband. 

This mature man of the hermit life 
pondered over this greatest of rela- 
tionships with the innocence of a lit- 
tle child, and with as deep ignorance 
of its awful and beautiful daily human 
nearness. 

“I might get a kind o’ holt on her 
that way, so as I could put it to her 
‘bout keepin’ house for me,” he ar- 
gued. 

Then this backwoodsman, too timid 
in the presence of a woman to speak 
one sentence unquestioned, coolly wrote 
off an advertisement to marry one, all 
a stranger. His act seemed to have 
about as much vital connection with 
him, Barton Leete, as a trip to the 
moon, projected by some theorist in 
the paper; yet in a vague, queer way, 
it soothed him, as we are charmed by 
some pretty phantom of last night’s 
dream. He copied exactly the form 
of the paper, as better than any le 
could devise, and inclosed a check for 
twenty-five dollars. 

“Lik’ly that'll see me quite a ways. 
I guess I won’t sign my own name on- 
to it,” his shyness flaming up sudden- 
ly, “’Twon’t be deceivin’ 1f I say J. B. 
—those were father’s first two letters, 
an’ I'll put Freedom post office, if it 
is a few miles farther ‘long than th’ 
Mills.” 

This done he went to bed, and for 
the first time since old Becky died he 
felt the chill silence of his home touched 
by something like a faint human 
warmth. His last drowsy thoughts 
were of the coming woman, some one 
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with smooth gray hair, a kind old 
smile, and a slow voice of love say- 
ing: “I guess, now, Bartie, *twill turn 
out all right.” 


II. 


The afternoon was stifling, for sum- 
mer was keen on the trail of spring, 
and a sudden “spell o’ weather” had 
turned May into July. The glare of 
the sun brought out every unsightly 
heap of rubbish, every rotting mound 
of barnyard refuse about the old Con- 
ant farm, and its heat drew up into the 
lifeless air every uncleanly stench. 

The farm was a hideous place, dirty, 
unkempt, dilapidated, with a kind of 
staring baldness of vines and trees 
that banished even the shadow of pic- 
turesqueness its age might have cast 
over it. A lean and draggled cat 
prowled among the weeds of the door- 
yard, and a battered old horse drowsed 
at the fence with his head over the 
broken rail. 

The only sign of human life was a 
girl, who, on the front doorstep, 
swung her hat by its strings and stared 
with unregarding eyes off over the 
meadows. She had been a lovely thing 
in the making, slender and sweet, with 
the mysterious innocence and soft radi- 
ance that is the very spirit of youth 
caught for a fleeting instant and held 
captive in beautiful human form, but 
harsh winds of life had beaten upon 
her till all her young loveliness was 
hardened and sharpened, and the eyes 
under her pretty, wild hair looked out 
on the world with lawless defiance. 

She might have been sitting on .the 
step for hours and prepared to stay as 
many more, for all the concern with 
the day showed in her lax figure and 
remote, listless eyes. Even when an 
old man stumbled around the house 
she took no heed. He was a sick and 
sodden figure, and the words he spoke 
to her drawled drunkenly : 

“What doin’, Gail?” 

“Nothin’, father,” without taking her 
gaze from the fields. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to set “bout some 
task or other, pretty quick?” 

“Not as I know of.” 
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“Well, that ain't no kind o’ fashion 
for a lik’ly girl to spend His 
words trailed away as he slouched off 
to the gate. 

A boy followed him from the barn; 
nearly as young as the girl, he already 
showed a dreadful likeness to his fa- 
ther in his lounging carriage and dulled 
face. He did not notice the girl, 
but she turned to him, and red flared 
in her cheeks. 

“Joe!” she muttered, and the name 
was like an oath. 

“Abigail! Abigail! You come here,” 
called a harsh voice from within the 
house. 

The room into which the door opened 
was a contrast to the outer look of 
the house, for bleak as were its empty 
spaces it was shiningly clean. A 
gaunt woman, whose face of fierce no- 
bility might have belonged to some 
forgotten Jael, was cooking at a stove, 
and a young man eating at a table. 
The lines of this man’s face were so 
strong, the color of his flesh so whole- 
some, that pleasure followed quick upon 
the disappearance of the poor crea- 
tures in the yard, but the pleasure 
sank before the cruelty of his eyes and 
mouth. 

“Luke’s got to go to town, so he’s 
havin’ his supper early. Th’ butter’s 
out, I want you should go down to Mis’ 
Hart an’ borrow some till to-morrow’s 
churnin’,” explained the woman. 

“Ain’t that ’nough to last?’ The 
young man pointed to a small portion 
left on the plate. ‘You don’t relish it, 
mother, do you? An’ sis don't, 
neither.” 

Gay dimples played out in corners 
of the girl's little, soft face, but the 
smile that brought them was _ not 
merry. 

“Yes, I do, too!” defiantly. 

“Tt don’t nowise concern me what I 
eat, nor if I don’t ever eat ’gain, th’ 
signs on’ th’ portents are a-p’intin’ that 
th’ end cometh quickly, even as a thief 
—it might be—in this night.” The 





woman’s worn face grew suddenly ex- 
alted, her eyes burned with a fanatical 
light. 
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“Lord!” growled the man, and fell 
to eating. 

The girl took down a piate from a 
shelf, and started. 

“IT wonder if you can heir craziness 
from a stepmother?” she murmured, 
with dreary mirth. “It ain’t catchin’ 
or I’d have died o’ it years ago.” 

“Seems if you might go barefoot 
these hot days an’ save shoe leather, 
Gail,” the man called after her sud- 
denly, 

The girl turned on him. ‘“Think I’m 
a child? How’d I look, a growed-up 
woman, doin’ that?” 

“Folks that is so terr’ble peart as 
you seem to be better earn their own 
footgear, I deem it,” he came back at 
her. 

“Luke’s in the right on it,” agreed 
his mother. “I don’t never distress 
myself ‘bout what’s goin’ to clothe my 
sinful shape o’ clay.” 

Gail picked her way, light and quick, 
through the dusty weeds to the gate. 
The meadows were tenderly green, 
and the apple trees lifted their blos- 
somed heads each side of the lane 
like great pink bouquets. 

“This is a pretty world!” she said, 
with passionate bitterness. “Father an’ 
Joe drink like fish, mother’s cracked 
on day o’ judgment, Luke’s a miser 
that begrudges the shoes to my feet, 
folks over to Pettipaug think it’s ol’ 
Jot Conant’s daughter, him that wed- 
ded th’ loony Widow Felt, an’ they 
run like I had the pest. How’m I ever 
goin’ to get out of it all? Be wedded?” 
She laughed shakily. “I can just see 
crowds o’ young ‘men contendin’ for th’ 
honor o’ waitin’ on Miss Abigail Con- 
ant, from th’ poorest farm an’ th’ low- 
est down family in Middlesex County.” 

A smart carriage with a young man 
and woman drove round a bend in the 
lane. Gail gave a quick jerk to her 
scant sleeves and pressed back her 
fluttering hair. 

“That’s George Presbury, used to go 
to school with me.” She drew up at 
one side of the road to let the horses 
pass, her eyes raised to their driver. 

The young man stared rigidly at 
his horses’ ears. 
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“Well, I ain’t ever heard that kissin’ a pretty girl was anythin’ to disgrace a man.” 


“Who’s that?” The small figure by 
the fence guessed the words from the 
other girl. 

A rise in the road brought the 
horses’ trot to a walk, the man’s voice 
reached her clearly. 

“Gail Conant, her folks are counted 
th’ most disreputable in all Pettipaug; 
I used to be ’quainted with her some. 
They say she carries on like ol’ Huedy 
nowadays.” 

“My Lord!” broke from the girl in 
the lane. She sank down on a rock 
and covered her face with her hands. 
When she drew them down again, her 
dark eyes sparkled with evil mischief. 

“T never in my life did anythin’ I 
wouldn’t confess to ’fore town meet- 
in’,” she whispered huskily. “But now 


if I don’t run ’em a rig in this mean 
town my name ain’t ” She broke off 
in a reckless laugh, lacking an oath 
strong enough to bind her vow. 

“What’s thé joke out here all ‘lone 
on Bokum Road?” a voice behind her 
caused her to jump around nimbly. 

“Forever! Chad Hovey, you stole 
up like an Injun.” 

The newcomer, a tall young fellow, 
very handsome in a weak, incomplete 
fashion of excellence, laughed as he 
thrust himself close to her. 

“Tell a fellow th’ joke, Gail.” 

“What you pay for it?” She flut- 
tered a small, flaunting gesture at him. 

“This!” He bent quickly, and kissed 
her cheek with a full-lipped sound. 

The good Pettipaug blood running 
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with the Conant dregs burned red in 

Gail’s cheeks, her eyes flashed, her 
hand knitted into a tough little fist, 
then she laughed jauntingly; had she 
not said she would lead_ Pettipaug a 
dance, should she flinch from the first 
paces ? Sees 

“Oh! S’pose folks saw you?” 

“Well, I ain’t ever heard that kiss- 
in’ a pretty girl was anythin’ to dis- 
grace a man. [ ain’t ’shamed.” 

“Tam! She twinkled her face into 
a grimace, twisted herself free from 
his grasp, and pattered off, like some 
startled but fearless little creature of 
the woods. Young Hovey made no at- 
tempt to follow her. 

Out of sight she rubbed her hand 
against her cheek. 

“Kissed by Chad Hovey!” in fierce 
scorn, then sinking to her usual cyn- 
icism: “I “low that’s "bout th’ only man 
ever will want to kiss me, an’ that only 
on th’ Bokum Road where there ain’t 
ever anybody to run an’ tell.” She no- 
ticed a newspaper folded in the road 
and stopped for it. “Chad lost his 
Era, I guess. Serves him right.” 

Her father and younger brother 
were already at the table when she 
reached home; her stepmother was 
serving them. At a glance upon the 
hot pork and fried potatoes her appe- 
tite withered. Pouring herself out a 
glass of milk she went upstairs. 

*Gail sat down on the floor by the open 
window, resting her head on its sill; 
the shame and loneliness of her life 
sickened her; the words of the young 
man in the carriage cut like a whip. 
She closed her eyes, battling back the 
tears that crowded against their lids, 
and gulped down her sobs. 

“T hate it all! I hate it all!” she 
ground out between her teeth. “But 
I despise a fool!” 

She snatched up the paper and be- 
gan to read, though the words danced 
with her tears. 

“My country, here’s a man’s must 
be dreadful set on gettin’ him wedded 
if he can’t make out to do it without 
he puts a piece in th’ paper callin’ for 
strange women.” 


She laughed a little as she read to 
herself. 

Wanted: A young woman of good char- 
acter to correspond with a view to matri- 
mony. Address J. B., Freedom, North 
Dakota. 

“T’ve a mind ito take him up. I will! 
For the joke o’ it.” She laughed imp- 
ishly. “Do you cal'late there is such 
a place as Freedom? I'd like to go 
there, *twould suit me complete. He 
can’t do anythin’ to me if he don't 
know who I am, can he? IT'll sign— 
let’s see—nobody’d want to wed an 
Abigail, it’s th’ homeliest name in th’ old 
dictionary ; an’ Gail’s worse, like a hur- 
ricane. Guess I'll call me Louisa, 
that’s a terrible soft-soundin’ name, 
Louisa!» She looked across the mead- 
ows filled with the tender flowers of 
May. “Summerfields, that’s it, it ain’t 
a reg’lar name as I ever heard, but 
it might be. Now, let’s see how to 
do it.” ; 

Gone were all troubles of the day, 
magicked away by “that richest al- 
chemy of youth,” which can convert 
all past, all future into the one radiant 
now. She brought out pen, ink, and 
paper from a small cupboard by the 
chimney, and flat on the floor began to 
write. Penmanship had been her-delight 
at school; she wrote a small, fine hand. 

At first she composed with gro- 
tesque exaggeration, picturing herself 
as a fine lady indeed; but gradually, as 
under a charm, her thought changed. 
She wrote of herself and her sur- 
roundings as she longed to be, as she 
might have been if she had not been 
born “ol’ Conant’s girl on th’ Bokum 
Road farm.” 

She tore up the first letter and be- 
gan another, the words of which were 
simple and sweet, the portrayal of an 
idealized yet real girl, infinitely touch- 
ing to one who knew the dark soil 
from which this rose of desire grew. 
It was a letter to a man she should 
never see, a letter she might never 
post, yet the writing of it purified her 
heart of the black mist clogging thick 
within it. When she finished, in the 
soft dusk, her little face looked rested 
and at peace. 
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III. 


“L’ see! Letter for J. B., Freedom? 
1 guess there is. Come only yester- 
day.” 

The postmaster in his box of a 
counter handed out a small white en- 
velope. 

It was three weeks since Barton 
Leete had sent his advertisement East, 
but to-day was the first chance he 
could make to inquire if his lure had 
caught any bird. He put the letter 
carefully in the pocket of his blue 
shirt till he should be alone. When he 
was jogging home on his steady-going 
horse he took it out. 

He had received -business communi- 
cations about his lumber before, this 
was the first letter of his life. When 
he had gone the twenty odd miles be- 
tween himself and the Mills he had 
read it over half as many times. Noth- 
ing had ever aroused him so. He 
had found a friend, one sweet and 
lovely beyond anything he had ever 
imagined. That night he sat up late 
writing his answer—not that one night 
sufficed for that work of several— 
copying slowly in his awkward hand, 
and seeking often the aid of his old 
school speller. When done it was the 
history of his life, “naught extenuated 
wherein he was worthy and naught 
set down in malice,” told with moving 
simplicity and faithfulness to truth. No 
artist could have made a more eloquent 
appeal than this “plain, blunt man, 
who said right out what he did know,” 
anxious only that all about himself 
might be clear and _ plain _ before 
the reader. 

As soon as a letter could travel back 
and forth Louisa Summerfields’ an- 
swer came. Again Barton was thrilled 
with excitement and something 
akin to rapture. The letter was vague 
in its facts, a reference here and there 
to “our farm,” “our horses,” but it 
set forth beyond a doubt to him the 
writer herself, the gentle, poetic, 
young girl living her peaceful days in 
the seclusion of an old New England 
village, cherished as a rare possession 
by all around her. He pictured her to 
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himself—she had given no_ personal 
details beyond telling him she was 
twenty and had curly hair—tall, slim, 
and fair, a lily swaying on a slender 
stalk, with a delicate oval face and 
long, smooth curls hanging each side of 
her cheeks like a daguerreotype of his 
mother in her girlhood. 

He seemed never to have known be- 
fore that there existed such a crea- 
ture in the world as a young girl, but 
now this strange one represented to 
him all beauty and sweetness. The 
pure color of the sky, over the moun- 
tain, the flower by his doorstep, the 
rainbow in the mill race, all were types 
and symbols of Louisa Summerfields. 
His days were as toiling as ever, his 
home as comfortless, yet the hours 
were all ashine with a light “that never 
was on sea or land.” The letters said 
nothing of marriage, nothing of house- 
keeping, all between them was as im- 
material as a strain of music or the 
drifting passage of the white clouds 
beyond the mountains. 


IV. 

While summer stole softly by as in 
a pretty dream for Barton Leete, cher- 
ishing his happiness as it were a deli- 
cate flower blooming bravely under the 
shadow of the mountain, for Gail 
Conant it pranced along riotously. She 
had indeed as far as in her and oppor- 
tunity lay “got her name up” in the 
sober village. Her partner in these 
flauntings of public opinion was gener- 
ally Chadwick Hovey, a fine “play 
boy” in any lively explojg. 

One mild night in early September 
when the harvest moon was climbing 
up the sky toward perfect splendor, Joe 
Conant sought out his sister where she 
sat on the doorstep. 

“Say, sis,” he began, for him gra- 
ciously, ‘“‘want to come ‘long to th’ so- 
ciable ?” 

“No hd 

“Well, now! I’d like to know why 
not,” angrily. Then soothing himself 
down with diplomacy: “It’s th’ first o’ 
th’ season an’ it'll be consid’ble o’ a 
lively time, as I deem it.” 
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“You go ‘long without me, Joe,” the 
girl answered more gently. She did 
not wish to explain that she feared the 
neglect of the girls and of the better 
sort of men. 

“T got to bring a pardner. I won't 
be ‘lowed in, just a fellow ‘lone.” 

“Oh!” That was all, but the gall and 
wormwood of knowing one self-used, 
not loved, was in the word: “I'll be 
ready in a shake, Joe.” 

What good, was it, she told herself, 
as she dressed, to contend against men 
folks? Her dress was only a limp, old 
white muslin tied with a narrow pink 
ribbon, but she wore it with a jaunty 
grace, and the face under the small, 
wild rings of hair was the prettiest in 
Pettipaug. 

The sociable was swinging well in 
its course when Joe and Gail entered 
the hall, for the Bokum Road was far 
from the village. The couple ‘“leadin’ 
down centre” of a reel lost their paces, 
and the boys and girls on the side 
lines turned curious glances upon the 
brother and sister. 

“There comes a high stepper,” whis- 
pered George Presbury to his neigh- 
bor, and his sister across the line 
jogged the girl next her. “That’s Gail 
Conant, she’ll have plenty o’ one kind 
o’ partners.” 

“I’m as lik’ly as any girl in this 
room,” Gail commented inwardly, as 
she stepped into the room, her eyes 
big and bright with excitement, her 
cheeks a beautiful red, “but George 
Presbury an’ like him won’t look at me 
while their sisters are ’round” 

She flashede upon Chadwick who 
came up at once for a dance the true 
soldier look, gay and defiant. No 
dearth of partners of a kind was hers 
that evening, but as she had foretold, 
the better sort avoided her. The joys 
of the sociable were so fast and furi- 
ous, it was with a start she realized at 
last that the room was nearly empty. 

“Forever!” She dropped the arm of 
her companion. “If we don’t be step- 
pin’ I guess we'll find ourselves spend- 
in’ th’ night here. Where’s Joe?” 

A search all about failed to discover 
her brother. 


“If you’re huntin’ Joe Conant,” re- 
marked one of the men, “I see him 
drive off half an hour ago; he’s beauin’ 
Claribel Burrit home.” 

Gail thanked the speaker with com- 
posure. “It ain’t any great of a mat- 
=," 

Inside she blazed with mortification 
and rage, to be left so, on somebody’s, 
anybody’s hands! 

“Say, Gail, don’t you get into any 
kind o’ a stew ‘bout Joe’s traipsin’ off 
with his girl, I’d be pleased to pieces 
.o see you home,” Chad Hovey spoke 
low at her side. 

The girl turned to him with leaping 
lights in her dark eyes that kindled 
pale gleams in his blue ones. 

“Come on,” she laughed, because 
she was too spirited to cry. 

Chadwick drew her up the road 
away from the others. 

“Where you keep your horse, 
Chad?” she wondered. 

“Fact is, little girl, my horse’s sick 
an’ I ‘lowed I'd sail you home.” He 
made his explanation stammeringly. 

The girl flung up a hand into the mo- 
tionless air. “Sail! she cried. 

“Then how you cal’late to get to th’ 
Bokum Road?” 

Gail’s mind swept the village for any 
hospitable roof, and knew herself 
without a refuge. 

“Come on,” she cried a second time; 
for had she not been forced on Chad? 

“Don’t be in such a collar-pucker, 
*twon’t take mor’n an hour.” The 
man laughed easily now. 

The river lay like a great lake, its 
deep blue touched here and there by 
the pale shine of a star, a broad moon 
walk leading from it to the sky. A 
faint wind, more like the hidden im- 
pulse of the tide than any stir of the 
air, moved them quickly up their 
course. For a while they said nothing, 
then Chadwick began to talk low and 
disjointedly about the evening’s hap- 
penings. The girl answered vaguely, 
her anger all gone, a chill and a fear of 
the silent, bright midnight upon her. 

A boat slid close by them, men 
steering for the Sound to catch the 
daylight fishing. One of the sailors 
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leaned out till he almost touched their 
gunwale. 

“That’s Jot Conant’s girl in there 
with young Hovey,” they heard his 
voice, lowered though it was, in the 
deep stillness of the night. 

“My Lord!” came back another 
voice. ‘An’ her mother was Elder Lor- 
in’s daughter.” 

Chadwick laughed low; he moved 
along the narrow seat till he was close 
to Gail, his gay, weak face was flushed 
with heavy color, his lips trembled. 

“You hear that, Gail?” he whis- 
pered. 

“What was it to hear?” defiantly. 

“Twill be all over town to-morrow 
—you an’ me out here at midnight,” 
he went on. 

The girl shrugged for an answer. 

“You see that tree over there? 
That’s in my front yard. We could 
steer th’ boat over there ’n no time. 
Mother, she’s over to Clinton, an’ 
there ain’t a soul to home. Come, now, 
my little girl!” His voice thickened 
and hurried till the words plunged 
over themselves. 

“The idea! I should call it a-plenty 
late as “tis without stoppin’ off to look 
at your house, Chad Hovey.” She 
spoke easily, but the heart within her 
beat quick and small. 

“You’ve lost your good name in Pet- 
tipaug, after this. Better get some fun 
out o’ it.” 

“Fun?” the girl’s voice fell musingly 
upon the stillness. “Fun?” She was 
pondering the age-old question he had 
raised: “If I sow sin?” and fashioning 
the answer for herself: ‘Dead sea 
fruit.” As yet his words held no stress 
for her own nature, they were as re- 
mote from her, herself, as if she had 
read them in a book. . 

But the man beside her mistook her 
tone, and leaped to catch her in his 
arms. With the inchoate cry of one 
shocked out of sleep, Gail eluded him, 
slipping away mistily to the bow. She 
sprang up onto the small forward 
deck, her brain snatching dreadfully at 
his meaning, her heart casting it fran- 
tically from her. Her lover fol- 
lowed, heedless of helm and sail. His 
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face was changed terribly with emo- 
tion, the devastating passion of a weak 
man who has no bonds within himself 
to hold it back. 

“You got to come ashore!” he 
threatened. “I'll make you!” His 
arms reached up to drag her down. 

A cold that was not of the night air 
pierced to the girl’s bones, a trembling 
shook her whole body till she could 
scarcely hold her footing, yet she 
looked down on the handsome face so 
near her with undaunted courage. 

“You take care o’ your helm, Chad,” 
her voice sifted coolly down upon him. 
“If you touch me, I'll jump into the 
river.” 

No particular emphasis informed 
the words, but the strange steadiness 
of her voice checked him. He drew 
back and his menace changed to plead- 
ing; in his most wooing voice of en- 
treating love he begged her to love him 
back. In all her life no one had ever 
spoken lovingly to little Gail Conant, 
and her heart swelled to answer with 
yearning as new as the words. Yet 
she clung to the shrouds as if like the 
mariner of old fable she heard the 
siren’s call. 

A little wind stirred the river into 
catspaws, the boat cut a_ swifter 
moon trail into the blue water. The 
motion fluttered her hair about her 
face, and Chadwick ran to catch his 
swaying helm. Noiselessly.the slender 
boat slipped toward home. Once only 
the man spoke, in almost his usual 
voice. 

“Come down out o’ that, Gail; like 
as not you'll be blowed off.” 

But the girl kept her place, secure 
in the river's protection. When they 
ran the boat ashore on the little beach, 
he said, stiffly this time: 

“T’m a-goin’ to take you ’cross lots to 
your house.” 

She nodded, with a prescience born 
in a moment of her travail of fear, 
that her voice might thrill to some re- 
vival of desire. At the door, she said 
gently: 

“Good night, Chad. Thank you for 


seein’ me home. 
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Her door opened and her stepmother entered, candle in hand. 


“That’s over!’ she whispered, with 
meanings hidden even to herself. Her 
face was damp with moisture as if she 
had been running, and her breath 
panted throbbingly. 

The house door was unfastened, as 
always for her father, and in the 
moonlight she could make out his fig- 
ure sprawled upon the lounge in the 
kitchen, his hat fallen over his face. 
Light of foot as she was, the stairs 
creaked under her, and her own door 
groaned on its rusted hinges. She be- 
gan to pull off her poor finery, fum- 
bling about in familiar places with 
hands that shook impotently. 

Her door opened and her step- 
mother entered, candle in hand. 

“Blessed are they who on that night 


shall be found watchin’,” she began 
in her deep voice. 

Gail turned with startled impa- 
tience upon her. Had she risen from 
bed at this hour to foretell the day of 
judgment? Behind her mother she 
saw her stepbrother. Luke had ill- 
treated her as a’ child under the guise 
of “raisin’ her right”; now in spite of 
her staunch heart she drew _ back 
against the wall. 

“Where you been this hour o’ th’ 
night? Traipsin’ ‘round th’ country 
with that Hovey feller?” Mrs. Conant 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How'd you get home? I didn’t 
hear his horse,” Luke joined in. 

“On th’ river.” 
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“My lands! You might have been 
drowned !” 

“Drowned!” The man brushed aside 
this aspect of the affair with true Pet- 
tipaug scorn, “I cal’late you under- 
stand what kind o’ a name you'll get 
up ’round these parts by cuttin’ up 
such fandangoes ?” 

Gail nodded dumbly. 

“Mother an’ me been arguin’ your 
case in court to-day, an’ we’ve come to 
it you ain’t got occup’tion ’nough, so I 
drove over to th’ shop, an’ Mr. Tread- 
way he’s willin’ to give you a place as 
one o’ his hands.” 

“It ain’t such tedious work as I get 
it,” supplemented her mother more 
mildly, as if the drowning idea had 
softened her displeasure. 

“If you got any remarks to offer 
better make ’em ’fore th’ meetin’ ad- 
journs, for it'll be past time for ’em 
to-morrow,” suggested Luke, watching 
the small figure against the wall for a 
flare up of hot protest. 

But the girl made none. 

“Am I to begin to-morrow?” she 
asked with meekness. 

“Well, no; Mr. Treadway, he said 
Monday’d do.” He held his candle 
high a moment. “There'll be jest a lit- 
tle less link-it-go-liv’ly in you, as I 
view it, at th’ end o’ a day’s work in 
th’ shop.” 

“You get you right into bed, now, 
child, it’s comin’ on for all hours.” 

Mrs. Conant spoke with the mildness 
that was her rare expression of affec- 
tion. She left her candle on the stand 
when she went out. 

Gail tore off her dress, and flung 
herself on her knees by her bed, her 
face buried in its feathery depths. 
She had never dreamed of such misery 
in all her days, and she wept with the 
fury of a suffering child. The slights 
of the evening, Joe’s desertion, her 
battle with Chadwick, the squalor of 
her home life, her shabby clothes, the 
grind of work in a factory, all were 
woven into one black garment of pain, 
in which one strand was as potent to 
hurt as another. She wept till her 
face was swollen and her head felt 
scorched, as if all the moisture of her. 
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body had been drained away, then 
crept into her bed, and, half dressed, 
fell heavily asleep. 


She sat up in bed with a jerk, as if — 


summoned. The world about the farm 
was still dark, but from Lyme Hills a 
pale, unearthly light flowed into her 
room. Not a sound fluttered in tree or 
bush. It was that hour, ’twixt night 
and morrow, when the dying body 
loosens its hold on the quick spirit that 
it may fare forth beyond the hills. 
Gail was tinglingly awake. High cour- 
age steeled every fiber of her body and 
flooded bravely in the courses of her 
blood. She looked her life in the face 
like a woman, and defied it. And her 
defiance had the simplicity of a child’s. 

“T won’testay in this place another 
day!” she told herself. ‘Folks scorn 
me an’ nobody prizes me, not even 
Chad Hovey.” At his name her eyes 


’ grew wide. All her flaunting jibes at 


“conduct” were put to silence now. 
“Yes, he does, too—in his way—an’ I 
prize him, that’s th’ hardness o’ it. 
He'll keep on a-pleadin an’ a-beseech- 
in’, an’ if I got to see him every day 
a-ridin’ over in th’ bus to th’ shop may- 
be I won’t hold out. An’ I got to 
hold out! It ain’t him that counts, it’s 
me. I got to hold out!” 

Her small, soft face, flushed from 
tears and sleep, whitened, her eyes 
deepened to pools of darkness. This 
ignorant girl of a feeble inheritance 
yet knew that “out of the heart are the 
issues of life and death,” and fought 
with unflagging courage for uncom- 
prehended righteousness. 

Suddenly she crinkled into laughter. 
“T’ll run away! Gran’ther Lorin run 
‘way to sea, when he was a boy, him 
that was an elder afterward, an’ so 
did Uncle Dan. Lots o’ folks have 
made their heels their friends when 
they was put to it.” 

On the wings of this happy thought 
she dressed in a whirl in her best cloth 
dress, tied up in a bundle her clean 
pink print, and a few necessities. She 
pulled out from behind a brick in the 
chimney cupboard a little heap of 
gold and silver coin. 

“Glad I never spent the money I 
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heired from Gran’ther Lorin,” she mur- 
mured. “It'll carry me a consid’ble 
ways along.” 

These vital points seen to, the minor 
one of her journey’s end confronted 
her. She had no plan any more than 
the adventurous boy who runs off to 
that mysterious destination, the sea. 

“Where’ll I go? I don't know so 
much as th’ name o’ anybody ‘cept in 
Pettipaug.” This seemed an extra ad- 
vantage, as it left an untainted world 
to enter. “I'll go some place where 
I'll have my freedom.” 

At the word she stopped short in 
the middle of the floor. “My country! 
It’s that place!” 

She dived into a drawer, and 
brought out a packet of detters tied 
with a shoestring—Barton Leete’s 
correspondence. 

“T’ll go to him! He wants a house- 
keeper; he says he does, an’ he’s kind 
and good. He'll be a friend to me.” 

She thrust the letters into her bun- 
dle, and all the woman drowned in the 
unregarding, headlong child, stole out 
of her home and down the lane, just 
as the rim of the sun peeped over Lyme 
Hills. 

¥, 

The mountains circling the mills were 
still green-leaved, the trails thick with 
summer dust, but the air was sharp 
with the bitter chill of November. 
Gail Conant, seated on a rock in the 
wood road, felt numbed by it, and 
stumbled to her feet to plod along to- 
ward Freedom. That morning she 
had reached Mountain Mills, weak 
with weariness and hunger, for her 
money had proved unequal to her 
needs, and pitifully homesick for the 
squalid farm and the unkind, familiar 
faces, to be told Freedom was twenty 
miles beyond, not to be reached by 
train. 

A kind, incurious farmer had given 
her a lift ten miles on her road, and 
set her going with many directions. 
She had walked on and on for hours 
now stumblingly. She had met no 


one, had seen no friendly clearing, and 
the sun was now no more than two 


fingers above the mountains. Her 
hands and cheeks were red with cold, 
chill tremblings shook her till her 
clothes felt no more than leaves. 
Never: in all the long, queer journey 
had her heart flagged, beating out gal- 
lantly a stout tune for her to march 
by, but now it felt as if frost-touched. 

“T don’t know but I’m a-goin’ to be 
drove to sleepin’ out all night,” she 
thought in desperation, peering hun- 
grily down the long, empty road, close 
set with trees and overhung by the 
mountain. 

She did not fear night prowlers, 
wolf or bear or fox, “the varmints”’ 
of the backwoodsman; hers was the 
New England girl's instinct that to 
sleep outdoors was to sink to the kin- 
ship of vagrants and other “conduct- 
less” folk. 

“I won't! There’s bound to be 
folks somewheres "bout.” 


As if her words had conjured it into. 


the still, blue air, a thread of smoke 
rose skyward before her eyes. A 
chimney and some one’s kitchen! She 
clenched her teeth till the roots ached, 
and sped forward. Her fancy played 
that her stiff little hands held the end 
of a rope, the other end of which was 
fastened into the bricks of the unseen 
fireplace on whose deep hearth glowed 
a warming fire. She clung to the rope, 
pulling herself over ruts and stones. 

“Tt can’t come loose,” she said aloud, 
“it’s tied into the wall.” ; 

Presently the rope seemed to shrink 
till it was the sheet of the Lively Peggy, 
Chad Hovey’s boat, and a voice began 
to repeat droningly in her ears: “It’s 
tied to Chad’s helm.” ; 

A stinging in her hands helped her 
to sweep the cobwebs out of her head; 
she had fallen over a stone into some 
briers—a lucky slip, for it made her 
see the lane running up to the clearing 
where the smoke curled, lusty and thick 
now. Up this lane the worn-out girl 
stumbled, and sank down on the door- 
step of the house, the last thread of 
endurance frayed out. 

A big man, leading his horses to the 
barn, dropped their bridles and ran 
toward her. 
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“IT was a-goin’ to Freedom,” she be- 
gan, in a voice as small and wavering 
as a little child’s. 

“You sick?” the man interrupted, his 
words reaching even her drifting wits. 
“You come in my house. My name’s 
Barton Leete.” 

“TI got cat’s hairs in my brain,” she 
announced, laughing foolishly. 

Without a word the man picked her 
up in his arms, carried her into the 
house, and laid her on a bed in a small 
room, Gail felt the room to be small 
and warm, the sheets to smell of sweet 
fern, and was straightway in a deep 
sleep like a tired child. 

She woke after a long time, cramped 
from sleeping in her clothes, and fam- 
ishingly hungry. The room was dark, 
but a rim of light under the door made 
her call out softly, but without fear: 

* “Some one there ?” 

The same big man loomed in the 
door. 

“You better?” he asked. 

“I’m hungry,” she murmured, still 
too dazed with all she had been through 
to have any ideas save the most ele- 
mental. 

The man brought a bowl of hot soup 
and a plate of bread. He said not a 
word, holding the bowl steady for her 
to eat. 

“My bundle?” 

He laid it on the bed by her side, 
then slipped away, closing the door 
quietly. Gail drew off her clothes, crept 
into her nightgown, and, curling down 
under the blankets, was fast asleep 
again. Her last dim thought was per- 
haps she, like the traveler of the Bible, 
had fallen among thieves, but she didn’t 
care so’s they’d let her sleep in the 
soft bed. 

Three times Barton Leete crept to the 
threshold of the room to see that his 
guest was safe. In the great bed that 
had been old Becky’s she looked very 
small and pathetic; he thought her only 
a child. 

“What you figger her folks are *bout 
lettin’ her jaunt ‘round lone so,” he 
pondered, ‘“‘an’ how th’ ol’ Farrago did 
she get onto th’ Back Trail?” 
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When morning came he left her 
asleep, for his mill. 

When Barton came back to the house 
at noon he halted bewildered. On the 
old lounge in the kitchen lay the strange 
girl, dressed in a pink frock, and so 
pretty that he lost his breath for sheer 
pleasure in her. Gail was like the angel 
of herself; her little face, though 
pinched and blue-hollowed beneath the 
eyes, was sweet and fair, her hair coiled 
around her forehead in soft, damp 
rings, her eyes were deeply tender, and 
the smile she gave him was all tired 
gentleness. 

“Mornin’!” she greeted him, in the 
softened notes of cher gay voice. 

“Feelin’ some lik’ler, now?”  Bar- 
ton’s voice was deep, and comforting 
in its slow strength. 

“Peart as a squirrel. Got me some 
breakfast ?” 

“Sho, I cal’late to do that for you.” 

“You can get up th’ dinner. I ain’t 
so dreadful stolid on-my feet yet,” she 
confessed. ‘‘An’ my shoes are growed 
too small since yesterday. I had to help 
myself.” She thrust out an old carpet 
slipper from beneath her skirt. 

“They were Becky’s; you got her 
room.” 

“Was she your wife?” 

“T ain’t a wedded man,” Barton an- 
swered, with composure; strangely, he 
was not in the thrall of any fear before 
this: girl. 

“Who was she, then?” 

“She lived ‘long o’ my folks since I 
was an infant. She’s dead now. I 
live here all ‘lone. My name’s Barton 
Leete. I tol’ you that last night, but 
I guess you didn’t sense it.” 

Gail's face whitened, then flooded 
scarlet, and her hands jerked in her 
lap. So this was the end of the rain- 
bow! Publish the banns and call the 
minister quick! But she could not 
speak out. Face to face with the real 
man and no pen-and-ink fancy, she 
was whelmed in confusion. Sooner 
run home to the shop and Chad Hovey. 

3arton began to stir about among his 
cooking gear. 

“He can’t suspicion anything! Lou- 
isa Summerfields an’ me are some dif- 
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ferent.” She smiled wryly, where she 
lay watching him at work. 


VI. 


Days as unreal as a dream, and to 
Barton, as happy, followed this first 
one. Gail’s tired body healed slowly; 
while she rested she made no sugges- 
tion of change, although she. had 
formed a plan of moving on, for here 
she knew she could not stay. 

Barton accepted her as placidly as 
though she were a squirrel that had 
fluttered in at his door. His delicacy 
kept him from all questions of when 
or how; he did not even ask her name, 
content to accept her as without past or 
future, eager only to fill her present 
with comfort. His kindness to her was 
her wonder, surrounding her as in a 
tender atmosphere. Everything she did 
was rare and sweet in his eyes; he 
treated her like a dearly loved child. 
The stunted, dust-choked plant of the 
arid Bokum Road put forth in this 


pleasant soil and sun leaves of un- 
vexed green and charming little flow- 


ers. If only all the days might flow 
by thus sweetly ! 

Barton sped through his tasks at mill 
and field, swift to get back to the house, 
in a trance of delight. 

The silent days and empty nights of 
the past half year were gone, his house 
was atune to a quick voice, and he the 
sharer of a companionship unknown 
even. in the time of his father and 
mother. 

Below the eddies and whirls of Gail’s 
surface was a pool of deep quiet, a 
place of eternal sincerity, and down to 
that the simplicity of Barton’s soul had 
reached, as if it were a plummet, and 
the two were friends in a strange and 
delicate sense, as if from childhood. He 
talked to her constantly—the man who 
had spent whole days in a stillness as 
great as the forest’s—of his past, of 
his farm prospects, of the curious or 
pretty details of the world of mill and 
farm. . She listened, and laughed, and 
nodded; and Barton could have vowed 
the wisdom of the ages had spoken 
through her. 
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The fifth day from Gail’s appear- 
ance was Sunday, spent in a leisurely 
tour together of the place, for she was 
entirely strong again, and in house- 
wifely acts on her part which seemed’ 
miracles of skill to the big lumberman. 
At sunset they sat on the wide stone 
step, where Barton had first found her, 
in a mild Indian summer warmth, and 
watched “the silver boats in a golden 
sea cruise toward the purple East.” 

As the splendor faded out and a 
tender violet mist sifted down over all 
the common objects of the sunlight, 
Gail said very gently: 

“You able to fix it so’s you can drive 
me over to Mountain Mills to-morrow, 
Mr. Leete ?” 

Barton turned his benign gaze to her. 
“Why, I dunno anythin’ to hinder,” he 
pondered. ‘Want some trade or other 
over to town?” 

“T got to go ’way.” 

“Go ’way! What for, I’d like to 
know ?” Amazement rather than actual 
question informed his voice. 

“Why, Mr. Leete, I can’t stay ‘long 
o’ you. You don’ know my name, 
even.” She tried to laugh, but her 
voice throbbed out of beat. 

“T know you, that’s what tells,” an- 
swered Barton steadily. 

Since he would not enter her open- 
ings she must herself. “My name’s 
Abigail Conant, Gail most times. I 
come from way back in th’ Connecticut 
Valley.” 

Again she waited, but he only said: 

“Must be mighty sightly country ; my 
folks was from Springfield way.” 

“Don’t you want to know what I’m 
doin’ out here?” 

“Not any harm; I know that,” still in 
his unquestioning voice. 

Gail’s lips trembled. Why not let 
it be so forever, this story without be- 
ginning or end? Then she clasped her 
hands around her knees, and with eyes 
fixed on the fireflies whose little lamps 
began to burn in the lane, went on, her 
voice sharpening as she talked: ~ 

“T run ’way from home.” 

Barton made his first movement of 
curiosity. 

“Don’t your folks know 
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“J guess I ain’t been so much all to myself that I can’t tell bravery an’ spirit and pureness of heart 
when I see ’em.” 


“T wrote ’em from Mountain Mills, 
an’ I left a letter, too. They don’ care. 
They never did.” 

She unwound her poor thread of a 
story for him from the day that Chad- 
wick Hovey kissed her in the lane; all 
the forlorn circumstances of farm and 
family, herself no heroine in it, Chad 
no villain. While she talked, a queer 
glint of humor assured her that he 
would never recognize Louisa Summer- 
fields here. 

The man listened intently, his face 
close to hers, his eyes glowing in the 
twilight. 

“You say this young Hovey fellow 


cherished you? He wanted to wed 
you?” he asked, his voice down in his 
throat. 

“Yes.” 

“An’ you didn’t prize him?” 

“T—was afraid of him.” Her an- 
swer was so low he had to bend to 
catch it. 

The heavy stick in his hands twisted, 
doubled, and broke, though he said not 
a word; by that alone she measured the 
emotion that leaped to her meaning. 

“You see’—something in her forced 
her to the absent boy’s defense—“he’s 
young an’ wildish, an’ I’d carried on 
kind o’ high with him.” 
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“He never cherished you—not to say 
truly.” The words came up from the 
deep places of his spirit. ‘‘That ain’t 
th’ way real love does.” 

Her own voice shook as she hurried 
on: “I knew some folks—out—this 
way. I’d thought I'd get work away 
from everybody that knew my folks an’ 
my surroundin’s, but my money gave 
out at Mountain Mills. So when I got 
off th’ train, I heard of—of—some one 
—that needed—a woman—over to 
Freedom, an’ [ started to get there. A 
man, he was kind an’ offered a lift. 
I cal’late I lost th’ road some place an’ 
—well, here I am!” 

“Yes, here you are!” Barton reached 
over to lay his hand on her knee for 
a moment’s kindly touch. ‘“Ain’t this 
a kind o’ good place, think?” 

“Tt’s beautiful!” The word lingered 
movingly, all the squalor of the Bokum 
Road farm gave it stress. “But I can’t 
stay, Barton.” The name slipped from 
her unawares. “I got to go.” 

“Where you goin’ to go to?” It was 
his first intrusion upon her, and he 
made up for it hastily. “It don’t seem 
like I could have you jaunt out ’gain on 
some venture or other. Mightn’t find 
‘nother door stone like this.” He 
laughed a little queerly. 

“T don’ expect to, never,” answered 
Gail, in a very small voice. 

Barton rose as if he could hold him- 
self still no longer, and walked away 
in the mist with his long, frontier lope. 
Gail’s heart withered within her. She 
could not stay, and yet if she but 
might! This green vale, sheltered from 
all the world by the protecting moun- 
tain, this little garden of simple old 
flowers, this warm old house, this was 
her heart’s home. And this man, so be- 
nignant, so strong, and so true—the 
foam and the depths of her nature alike 
were drawn into the great current of 
his spirit. She yearned to lean her 
head, that had never known or needed 
resting place before, against his shoul- 
der, and say: “Take care o’ me an’ 
cherish me, always.” 

Why wouldn’t he? He had been 
lonely enough to hunt a strange woman, 
and now when a real one was—~— 


“I ain’t a Louisa Summerfields,” 
thought poor little Gail, and clasped her 
hands tighter around her knees. She 
had run to him like a child, because 
then he did not exist for her as a real- 
ity; now she could stay under but one 
condition, and that he would not name. 

“You come hear *bout where I’m 
a-goin’,” she called lightly—out of her 
bitter pain. 

}arton came to stand in front of her; 
he would not sit down. 

“When I was over to Mountain Mills 
waitin’ for that man to give me a lift, 
th’ man that keeps th’ tavern, that kind 
o’ part o’ the depot, you know?” 

“Henry Zell; yes.” 


“Well, he was a-sayin’ he was put to 


it for help; his wife was complainin’ 
an’ he had a passel o’ children, an’ he 
didn’t know where to turn. I ‘lowed 
I'd go offer myself. I can cook some, 
an’ bresh up, an’ wait on folks, an’ za 

“But it’s such a master place for 
work, you'll be down to string ends,” 
he broke in miserably. 

“Oh, I’ve been drove before, an’ I 
ain’t harmed. I’m tough,” the girl an- 
swered bravely. 

A sound like a groan came from the 
other. He stood silent before her a 
long time, his face lost in the darkness. 
When he spoke, it was with surprising 
matter-of-factness. 

“If you deem you must, course you 
know best. But if th’ folks over to 
Zell's ain’t situated so as they want you, 
you'll ‘gree to let me bring you back, 
won't you?” 

Gail choked down something that was 
like her whole heart, and answered with 
all her courage: 

“Full as like as not I'll be throwed 
back on your hands same as a_ bad 
penny.” 

All the way to Mountain Mills the 
next day Gail chattered like a squirrel; 
though Barton sat in a dumb bewilder- 
ment he was too simple-hearted to hide. 
The Zells received the “lik’ly help” with 
an amazed joy too great for questions. 
Barton left her in their hands with the 
scantest good-by. 

“T’ll be down in a few days,” was 
all he said, as he drove off. 
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But the days lengthened till two 
weeks had gone by; still he did not 
come. 

Gail worked with a passion of in- 
dustry ; she was “drove,” but she want- 
ed to be; thus she could forget she lived 
in a world that had no Wace for her 
or her poor little desires. There were 
sensible young men who came at once 
to call on Zell's pretty little waitress, 
and who treated her with the shy re- 
spect of the frontiersman for a good 
woman, but Gail was moved by none 
of them. Something in her had gone 
out forever to the big, slow-voiced, gen- 
tle-eyed Barton Leete. 

She was out at the edge of the vil- 
lage when he did drive in, and he al- 
most passed her unrecognizingly. 

“Le’s sit us down behind this rock,’ 
he urged when he knew her, standing 
in the road by her. “It ain’t cold, an’ 
it’s out 0’ the wind.” 

The horses tethered to a fence, them- 
selves well hidden by the road, they 
talked a few minutes of small events, 
while the autumn sun.lay warm upon 
them. 

Suddenly Barton broke in upon her 
speech, with an impetuosity strange to 
his slow calm. His mild face was tense 
and strained. 

“T got to tell you, Gail, my little 
dearie. I’ve been a fightin’ o’ it off, but 
I can’t any more. I got to share it with 
you; seems like I can’t keep what’s in 
my breast from you ever, an’ you ought 
to know it; it’s your due.” 

He took one of her small hands in 
his, and beat it softly up and down on 
his knee. Gail fixed him with her bril- 
liant eyes, in which soft and deep ten- 
derness began to burn. She trembled 
slightly, but she sat quite still. 

“T prize you, Gail; I set by you like 
I never believed any man could. I 
can’t make it plain to you what I feel 
like toward you. I can’t make it plain 
even to myself; it’s so strange an’—an’ 
—beautiful. It ain’t only that I cherish 
you; I do; but.it’s more’n that. It is 
like you was a piece o’ me that had 
been missin’ out o’ me always, an’ th’ 
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place had ached an’ felt empty, an’ now 
you was fitted into th’ spot, an’ I was 
all complete. I want to beg of you to 
wed me; I want to seek you for my 
wife.” 

He stopped suddenly, and as sudden- 


_ly the excitement and strain faded from 


his face, and a vast sadness, as quiet as 
night and as dark, covered it. Gail 
watched him with parted lips, all feel- 
ing suspended upon the end. 

“But I can’t, my little girl, I can’t,” 
his voice was infinitely grieved, “’m 
tokened a’ready, an’ to a lovely char- 
acter.” 

“Tokened ?” a faint sound. 

“Pledged by my word, dear. I want- 
ed to tell what my feelin’s was to you 
that Sunday you said you was goin’, 
an’ beg of you to wed me, for I knowed 
full as well then how it was ’bout you. 
3ut there was my word I’d given be- 
tween us. I’ve been rastlin’, and 
a-strugglin’, an’ now I’ve settled it, to 
come tell you, ’catse I want you to 
know how my heart is to you, an’ how 
my actions would be if it was so as I 
was free.” 

“Does she live ’round here?” the 
girl's lips formed stiffly. 

“T don’t look to have you feel toward 
me what I do for you; a little, young, 
pretty creature like you could not set by 
a rough ol’ lumberjack like I set by you, 
all sweet an’ gentle. Why, “I’m goin’ 
on forty year, ol’ ’nough to be your 
father. But I did think how maybe 
when you saw how I prized you—an’— 
an’—you seemed to sort o’ take your 
comfort out there to th’ mill, an’ was 
loath to leave, an’—well, I guess I 
had to believe you gave me back a little 
o what’s in my heart toward you. 
Why, you darlin’ little girl, my heart’s 
just achin’ to take you in.” He crushed 
her hand in his till she winced. 

“Don’t you prize her th’ least bit?” 
She dragged the words out. 

“Yes, I do, too. It’s dreadful queer. 
You got to hear it. You know ‘bout 
ol’ Becky dyin’, an’ me bein’ so bereft, 
all stark “lone?” 

Gail moved her lips. “Yes.” 

“Well—I—it’s a tarnation queer kind 


o’ action—but—you see, I don’t know 
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any place nor any person, ’cept just 
my own mill, an’ I was so stranded 
there—I advertised for a wife.” 

“What!” 

“T did,” with shamefaced steadiness. 
“T saw a piece in th’ paper from ‘nother 
poor man body like me, an’ I did lik’- 
wise. An’ she answered, Louisa Sum- 
merfields did. She lives all kin’ o’ iso- 
lated, too, an’ she wrote me a beautiful 
letter.” 

‘Louisa Summerfields!’ gasped Gail. 
Strangely, in the stress of his wooing, 
this rival had never crossed her mind. 

Barton put up his free hand, and 
stroked a curl of her hair back defer- 
entially. 

“Ain’t it a sweet name? But it didn’t 
sound any better to me ’n Gail Conant.” 

“Do you prize her, that girl?” And 
for all the absurdity of it, a jealous 
thrill beat in her heart. 

Barton’s brown face flushed cruelly. 

“Yes,” he said, almost in a whisper, 
“but not like I do you. She ain’t tied 
to me in under my heart th’ way you 
are. I don’t want to wed her.” 

“But you don’t—count me.” 

The man raised her hand to his face 
and stroked his own cheek with it 
softly. 

“T can’t; I’m tokened to her.” 

“Have you spoke those very words 
to her?” - She searched his face with 
an anxiety he thought he read aright, 
but did not. 

“T ain’t so much as mentioned the 
state o’ matrimony to her, nor her to 
me. We’ve writ consid’ble few letters 
to each other, too, but they’ve all been 
*bout—well, ourselves in other ways. 
She’s a lovely young woman, Louisa 
a 
“Ain’t it awful kind o’ queer you’re 
feelin’ bout two o’ us?”. Gail pondered. 

“Queer’n thunder! I don’t under- 
stand it any myself, but I’ve argued it 
out with myself like this: Louisa, she 
kind o’ prepared th’ way for under- 
standin’ you, presentin’ to me the char- 
acter of a good an’ beautiful young girl. 
You see, I hadn’t ever thought there 
was such creatures in th’ universe, for 
all I’d advertised to get me a wife. I 


deem that’s so out o’ all reasonableness 
you can’t sense it.” 

“Yes, I can,” replied the girl, with 
a warmth he could not understand. 

“But she ain’t exactly real to me, for 
all I know consid’ble concernin’ her; 
she’s more like she was a kind o’ novel 
book, or a ballad, an’ I set by her like 
that, too. I can lay it out for myself 
all complete, but I donno as I can make 
it have any seem to you.” 

“You try,” very quietly. 

“It’s like this, as if she was a kind 
o’ saint up in heaven an’ you was right 
here on earth.” 

“T ain’t any saint!’’ quickly. 

“No,” answered her lover, with a 
simplicity that made her smile and press 
her hand against his cheek. 

“She’s ‘way off up there, sort o’ high 
an’ heavenly, an’ I look up to her, an’ 
set by her, same as I would some 0’ 
them noble women in th’ Bible.” 

The girl’s eyes drooped before him, 
the pretty color in her cheeks grew 
flaring hot. 

“T didn’t make myself any great o’ 
a person to you when I tol’ you things, 
did I?” she whispered, imploring not 
so much her lover as the standard of 
truth. 

“You didn’t need to! I guess I ain’t 
been so much all to myself that I can’t 
tell bravery an’ spirit and pureness of 
heart when I see ’em.” 

He put his arm around her strongly, 
then drew it away and moved apart, 
but still he held her hand, now against 
his cheek, now to his lips. 

‘Maybe she was just a-tolin’ you on 
for sport,” she laughed. 

3arton smote her with the reproach 
of his eyes. 

“You don’t know my Louisa; she’s a 
good girl. Do you cal’late really any 
good girl would make a jest o’ a man’s 
feelin’s?” 

All the man’s faith in the race of 
women hung in the words, and Gail’s 
answer came like truth itself: 

wel Fa v 

“T reckon not,” he answered, with 
unspeakable conviction. “Why, if I be- 
lieved that o’ Louisa Summerfields I’d 
doubt—yes, I’d doubt you.” 
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“You needn’t,” said the girl, with a 
strange solemnity, “we’re both o’ us 
staunch,” 

“There ain’t any out to it, little girl, 
for I’m a-goin’ to keep faith with her. 
It ain’t lack o’ loyalty to her to come tell 
you, for I ain’t ever goin’ to see you 
‘gain. I came to say good-by.” 

His voice broke in a great sob. 
hid his eyes against her shoulder. 

Gail swayed in the grasp of her be- 
wildered pity. The pretty silken skein 
of her love tale had unexpectedly tan- 
gled round her fingers and cut deep 
into her flesh. She need only exert a 
moment’s power and all the knots would 
lie open before her, cut by the stroke of 
her tongue. But that was what she 
could not do. 

Her hard twenty years had ground 
away all innocence of mind, but her 
soul was virgin still, and out of its 
purity she drew understanding of Bar- 
ton Leete’s reverence for his Louisa, 
his symbol of all womanhood. She did 
not fear that he would be angry with 
her or cast her out when she told him 
the truth. Her trouble was more subtle 
than that. He would love her less al- 
ways because all women would mean 
less to him since one was a cheat; a 
child in faith and prejudice, a man in 
strength of feeling, he would forgive at 
once and forget never. Some fine and 
delicate fiber far down in the roots of 
his spirit’s life would be torn out, and 
the tree would never grow as nobly 
again. This sensitive and intense her- 
mit of the woods would feel such dis- 
appointment in his ideal as no man out 
in the world could understand. 

How absurd a coil it was, and yet 
how baffling! She pressed her head 
down for an instant against his hair, 
and a tender, mother look, such as she 
might some day find again for her own 
baby, touched her little, gay face. They 
sat together in a long silence. 

“You promise me somethin’, Barton, 
won’t you?” she said at last coaxingly. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to break off what I 
begun with her, dear; I can’t.” His 
voice was heavy with his pain. 

“Don’t you write to her nor anythin’ 
till you waited for a week.” 


He 
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“T wasted two weeks 

“Promise! Promise!’ 
him in her grasp. 

“She’s owin’ me a letter.” 
tated. “‘I promise.” 

“Now I got to switch back to Mis’ 
Zell’s; like as not one of th’ children’s 
fallen into th’ fire an’ ’nother into th’ 
well.” 

Barton drew her to her feet in front 
of him; then stood, silent in his suf- 
fering. 

“T dunno how to leave you so,” he 
said, his voice rough and broken. 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes; there was 
only a gossamer film between her and 
her lover, yet she could not raise her 
hand to brush it away. He bent over 
her till his face almost touched hers. 
Abruptly he drew back. 

“No!” he cried, and with one hard 
twist of her hands was gone. 

“One thing’s sure,” urged Gail to her- 
self as she sped home. “I got to get 
rid o’ that Louisa Summerfields some- 
how!” 

A small Zell was at the gate waiting 
for her. 

“You got a letter!” he shrilled. 

Gail took the travel-stained envelope 
with its blurred Pettipaug mark, the 
first sign that her family remembered 
even her name. It was her father who 
had written incoherently, begging her 
to return “to see to me and things in 
general,” for his wife had fallen and 
broken her hip. ‘She don’t feel agree- 
able to the woman that’s nursing her 
and I don’t relish her cooking,” com- 
plained the letter, and here was “‘money 
to see you back.” 

“They may break ev’ry bone in their 
*natomy an’ feed on cornstalks for all 
o’ me!” blazed the girl. “Never sayin’ 
aye, yes, or no to me till they want to 
use me! I’m here, an’ here I'll stay! 
Mr. Zell,” as the tavern keeper passed 
through the room, “you got time to tell 
me ‘bout trains goin’ back East?’ 

It was a long, long road back to Pet- 
tipaug, with no alluring hope to keep 
up her heart to the end, and only the 
ruined farm with a hard-faced stranger 
in it to welcome her. Yet it was not 
her lost freedom, or the feel of her old 


She shook 


He hesi- 
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bonds that distressed Gail; it was the 
knot in her wooing of her own tying. 

“Wish I’d never heard o’ th’ name o’ 
Louisa Summerfields,” she told herself 
fiercely. Then: “But if it hadn’t been 
for her I’d never known him.” 

Her other self had begun to have a 
separate identity for her; she hated her 
as if she were an enemy. 

“Crazier’n a loon I am to be all put 
about by just a play figure I dressed 
up myself,” she told herself, with 
sturdy common sense. Then the fash- 
ion of her Frankenstein would frown 
before her with all its complex mean- 
ing, and she would twist in her seat 
with unhappy bewilderment. “If he 
weren’t just so as he is,” she sighed 
again and again, “he wouldn’t ever 
prize anythin’ any more just th’ same 
way, if I was to tell him.” So she, 
inarticulate but comprehending, phrased 
“the glory and the dream fading into 
common day” at the touch of her fin- 
gers. 

The hurried, driven days at the farm 
offered no plan to her. Louisa Sum- 
merfields, still impotent, was between 
them. She had written good-by to 
Barton, and he sent no word to her. 

The frost was edging the air one 
afternoon, a week after her return, as 
she was picking late beans in the gar- 
den; she had to blow on her fingers to 
keep them nimble when through the 
stripped vines she saw a man coming 
toward her. Her heart fluttered queer- 
ly, then beat to a different tune, for 
this tall, lithe boy was not Barton Leete, 
but her old lover, Chadwick Hovey. 

He took her hand with passionate 
meanings, and his lips, red as a girl’s, 
smiled radiantly upon her. Gail drew 
a great sigh, and then smiled back with 
joy. She had met his look, and it could 
not move her; she did indeed know 
Freedom. 

“Oh, Gail,” the young fellow began 
impetuously, “if you haven't led us 
a dance ’round Robin Hood’s barn an’ 
back! Why, you had me pretty nigh 


crazy “bout you.” 

“T wrote th’ folks,” Gail answered 
pleasantly, her hand still in his; it 
wasn’t worth drawing it away. 
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“’Twas days ‘fore I got word o’ 
you,” he protested. “What you act up 
so for?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Ain’t those pink 
clouds over there kind 0’ sightly ?” 

“You look here!” The young man 
refused to be drawn aside. “Grand- 
*ther Bassett’s dead while you been 
gone.” 

“Oh, was it sudden?’ with proper 
concern, 

“Not so terr’ble; he was over ninety. 
Mother, she’s well fixed now, an’ Susie 
an’ Liza, too; an’ I’ve heired all his big 
farm over to Clinton.” 

“There, Chad, I’m dreadful pleased 
for you.” She shook the hand always 
holding hers. ‘You ain’t got to contend 
with that ol’ shop any more.” 

“No, sir; I can have th’ life I desire 
now, an’ things comfort’ble an’ pleas- 
ant. I’m consid’ble well fixed, Gail”— 
he tried to keep the importance of his 
inheritance modestly within bounds— 
“if I can get me a wife I'll be com- 
plete.” 

“Pettipaug’s got a sight o’ lik’ly girls, 
Chad,” she answered lightly, but she 
pulled at her hand. 

“Only one for me.” He drew her 
to him violently. “Gail, you’re th’ one 
I want, an’ th’ only one, an’ I want you 
bad, you right here, just as you are.” 

“In a calico gown?” laughing. 

“You know what I mean, dear. May- 
be there’s some fellows that’d stop to 
consider, me a Bassett an’ a Hovey, an’ 
with one o’ th’ finest farms in th’ ol’ 
State, an’ a good few girls thinkin’ that 
makes a fellow somebody, an’ you x 
He hesitated, then ended in a gust of 
feeling: “I don’t care ‘bout anythin’ or 
anybody. You're th’ lik’list, smartest, 
an’: sweetest girl I ever see, an’ that’s 
enough for me. I ask you right here 
an’ now, will you be my wife?” 

Gail’s laughter faded away, her eyes 
grew kind; the pomp of his words had 
not vexed her, nor their bluntness 
wounded. Chad really prized her at 
last, and set the seal upon his affection 
as a man should. 

“Chad,” she said very gently, “you’ve 
done me honor, an’ I’m proud for it, 
but I guess I’d better not accept of it.” 


















“Why not, I like to know?” 
“T guess I'd better not.” 
“There’s somebody in that heathen 
country you’ve took up with.” 

“You can get a prettier ’pearin’ girl 
than what I am, an’ raised better.” 

“IT don’t want one,” with fiery dis- 
regard of compliment. “I tell you, Gail 
Conant, if there’s anybody come atween 
us, if it’s only a shadow o’ a man, I'll 
kill it.” 

Gail leaped like a deer where she 
stood. Chad had, all unwittingly, 
spoken “the master word” for her, and 
the path of her life shone straight in 
silver before her. 

“T can’t stand a-talking here, dear 
boy,” she answered, with a tenderness 
not for him in her voice. ‘Mother will 
want "bout seventeen things by now. 
I ain’t th’ suitable one for you, but 
there’s some one right here in Petti- 
paug that is, an’ you'll get to see it 
pretty quick, too.” She wrenched her- 
self free and was gone, fluttering airily 
away to the house. 

“I’m a-goin’ to kill her, just like he 
said, if it’s only a shadow o’ a man,” 
she laughed excitedly. “I’m a-goin’ to 
murder Louisa Summerfields right in 
her tracks.” She was rummaging for 
writing materials. “It’s awful simple, 
too, but I never thought I could till 
Chad put it into my head.” 

She was writing out a neat notice. 
“T made her out o’ whole cloth an’ I 
guess I can unmake her ’f I’ve a mind 
to!” 

She scanned her work carefully. 


SuMMERFIELDS.—Suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, Louisa Summerfields, of this county, 
aged twenty years an’ eight months. 


“The Era’ll print it, an’ I'll get a copy 
out to him some way. My country! 
But I feel like Ananias an’ Sapphira, 
an’ ol’ Herod, too!” 

A weary time of waiting for a letter 


followed this act, but no letter came. - 


“Squaw winter” passed and “first snow 
flew,” but no word from Barton Leete 
shot the gloom of the leaden days of the 
Bokum Road farm. Gail grew thin 
and white as a snow wreath, and her 
eyes glowed hotly, but she flitted about 


HER SHADOW 





as light of foot as ever, and her words 
carried all their old scornful gallantry. 

“I wouldn’t mourn for th’ king,” she 
told herself, “if he wasn’t minded to 
notice me. I shan’t ever send for th’ 
mail ’gain; there ain’t ever any letter 
comin’ an’ I wouldn’t read it if it did.” 

And when the Christmas snow lay 
white on the ground, she met him at 
her own gate. 

“Oh, Barton Leete, where do you 
come from?” she cried, and was sob- 
bing in his arms. 

“Mountain Mills,” he answered, in a 
voice lost against her cheek. 

“\Who’s lookin’ after th’ mill an’ the 
farm?” 

“I dunno. Nobody, I guess.” 

“Ain’t you “fraid Ol Dutch an’ 
Young Dutch’ll do somethin’ wrong?” 

“They can’t do mor’n break up th’ 
mill an’ burn down th’ house,” with 
entire tranquillity. Then, very. low: 
“She died, dear.” 

“She?” faintly. 

“My Louisa Summerfields. Some o’ 
her folks sent me a >aper, ‘long back 
three months it was. I couldn’t write 
nor anythin’ for a while. ”“Twouldn’t 
have been kind to her, an’ I don’t feel 
to, either. Then I came.” 

“What made you take this awful long 
journey? You could have written.” 

His big arms trembled around her. 

“Think I was goin’ to trust what I 
got in my heart for you to any writin’? 
Why, I can’t say it even, but I can act 
it—some. I wanted to hear you say 
you prized me, too, right out loud in th’ 
air. You will, my little dearie, when 
I come so many miles just to hear you?” 

He stooped down till the frailest of 
whispers reached his ears. 

‘An’ you don’t feel you’re in a sec- 
ond place to me, darlin’, do you?” with 
anxious love. “For you ain’t. There 
ain’t ever anybody—not even her—been 
in your place.” 

“No,” whisperingly. 

“An’ there ain’t a shadow between 
us?” still with his cheek pressed against 


- her soft hair, his arms holding her close. 


At that Gail laughed out suddenly, 
a bubble of pretty, soft sound. 
“Not even a shadow, dear,” she cried. 
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Sentimental Weather 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


“THE daughter of the sister of the keeper of the barge 
Sat darning cotton stockings all upon the river’s marge, 
The day it was the kind of day when you would most suppose 
A sentimental sailorman his passion might disclose 
To an unprotected damsel who was setting quite alone 
In maiden meditation on a block of building stone. 


The birds they were a-singing jest as sweetly as could be. 
Some warbled “chira-/ura,’’ others answered “ chira-/ce.’’ 
The doves they was a-cooing gentle nothings to their kind, 
.And Nature seemed extremely matrimonial inclined; 
So softly to myself I says: “It never ain’t too late 
For donkeys, doves, and mariners to up and seek a mate.” 
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The maiden kep’ on darning with her shoulder turned to me. 

The lambkins—have I mentioned fhis?—was dancing on the lea, 
I heard a distant marriage bell ring out—it kind o’ said: 
“There ain’t no better time than now for bachelors to wed!” 

And so I stood in solemn thought and thunk with bitter rue: 

“How singular is single life, how multiple is two!” 














The day it sure reminded me of lovers’ knots and things, 
Of primrose bowers, and orange flowers, and honeymoons, and rings, 
Of desperit deeds of derring do, of tea, and téte-a-tétes, 
Of spoons, and songs, and suicides, and hearts that beat as mates, 
Of shepherds’ crooks,and Zenda books, and donjons dank and dense: 
In fact, most every subject nowise kin to common sense. 


And as I gazed upon the maid in contemplation sot, 

I says: “Jest one thing keeps me from proposing on the spot, 
And that’s because the lady who now sets there on the green 
Is the homelest work o’ Nature that I think I ever seen.” 

So the daughter of the sister of the keeper of the barge 


Still sets there darning woolen socks—and I am still at large. 




















Always three times a day did the Misses Snell sit in decorous order at their round table. 


The Snell China 


By Anne O’Hagan 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. G. 


HEY were dainty bits of china, 
transparent and quaint. They 
were irresistibly like their own- 

ers, the Misses Snell. For they had 
a fineness and delicacy that belonged 
to a bygone generation, just as the 
Misses Snell had. They were old-fash- 
ioned in shape, and had sprigs of vir- 
ginal green set within their narrow gold 
rims—which was another point of re- 
semblance to their owners, for the 
Misses Snell had little ways that were 
maidenly, in spite of the white in their 
hair and the fact that they had to be 
careful of rheumatism. 

They hung, the old-fashioned cups, in 
a quaint cabinet against the wall. The 
saucers, the tea plates, the larger din- 
ner plates, stood up erect against the 
dull-blue lining of the cabinet, and the 
soup and vegetable plates, the odd- 
shaped little dishes for sauce, stood in 
even piles on the lower shelves. Be- 
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tween them was a small round of can- 
ton flannel, invisibly protecting the 
cherished bits of china from too close 
contact with one another. There were 
also shining articles of glass into which 
the letter S was deep cut, which gave 
a sparkle to the cabinet on the wall. 
Every day for twenty years three of 
the cups and saucers, three of the plates, 
together with the teapot, sugar bowl, 
and cream ewer, had been taken from 
the cabinet three times a day and laid 
in perfect order upon the shining dam- 
ask tablecloth, for the three meals of 
the three Misses Snell. When the win- 
dows at either end of the room were 
swung wide and the warm breath of 
Virginia roses came in and the drowsy 
midsummer sounds, and when the fire- 
place opposite the cabinet roared and 
the flames cast rosy gleams across the 
room upon’ the white and green and 
gold of the plates—always three times 















a day did the Misses Snell sit in de- 
corous order at their round table. 
Twenty years before Mrs. Snell had 
died, and for three days the table had 
not been set, but since that time not 
one of the three sisters had once missed 
sitting at the family board. 

Miss Sarah, in virtue of her years 
and brisk ways, was regarded as the 
head of the family. Miss Sarah’s 
briskness was of the birdlike type, but 
as neither Miss Mary nor Miss Em- 
meline possessed even that, it was evi- 
dent that Miss Sarah had to represent 
the executive ability of the family. 
Miss Sarah was a woman of medium 
height, and rather thin. She parted her 
iron-gray hair in the middle, gathered 
it up at the middle of the back of her 
head, and braided it in with a switch 
which was not iron gray, but black. 
The thick plait thus formed she carried 
down to the nape of her neck and then 
folded back so that it formed a curve 
to the top of her head. She had bright 
gray eyes, and a chirpy way. 

Miss Mary was fifty—two years 
younger than Miss Sarah—and she did 
her hair in the same way, except that 
her switch was a glossy chestnut brown. 
Her eyes were brown, too, and her 
manner nervously timid instead of 
nervously brisk. Miss Mary was the 
invalid and artistic spirit of the fam- 
ily. It was she who had painted the 
lurid picture of “Christ Stilling the 
Waves,” that hung over the parlor man- 
tel. That was before her mother died. 
She had painted nothing since, and 
Miss Sarah used to sigh and speak of 
what Sister Mary’s ill health had cost 
the world in the way of art. 

Miss Emmeline was the giddy mem- 
ber of the family. In her youthful 
days she had had bright black eyes and 
shining black hair, with rosy cheeks 
and a girlish laugh. She was ten years 
younger than Miss Mary, and had re- 
mained the pet and baby of the family ; 
a position which she accepted with the 
most innocent unconsciousness of its 
ludicrous side—a fact which made it 
the more amusing for the neighbors. 
Every morning when the seven- 


o’clock breakfast was over, Miss Sarah 
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touched the little silver bell that stood 
by her place. In response to the sum- 
mons there would appear a half-grown 
colored girl with a big, shining tin bowl 
of water and a soap tray. These she 
would place on the low table between 
the two eastern windows. She was the 
daughter of the woman who had been 
a half-grown girl in the family twenty 
years before, and so, to perform the 
rite with exactness was an inherited 
tendency with her. Miss Sarah then 
cleaned the green-and-gold china, and 
the glass with the S cut into it, and 
arranged it in neat piles on the low table 
between the windows. Then from the 
drawers of the sideboard that stood 
between the west windows she brought 
forth soft linen cloths and towels, and 
seated herself solemnly before the low 
table. h 

With equal solemnity did Miss Mary 
seat herself by the side of the table to 
receive each carefully washed.cup and 
saucer from the warm water, and to 
dry it. 

It had always been a favorite theory 
in the family that Miss Emmeline was 
too young and giddy to be intrusted 
with the china, because she had been 
in her youth. So Miss Emmeline, when 
she arose from the breakfast table, 
went to the upper rooms, where she 
made the three beds. Spreads and 
sheets, her older sisters argued, were 
not breakable even in the careless fin- 
gers of a girl of forty. 

Miss Emmeline sometimes regretted 
that she was not allowed to touch the 
Snell china save as the strangers and 
barbarians who were sometimes invited 
to tea might touch it, and sometimes she 
resented it. But upon the former state 
of mind her sisters smiled soothingly, 
and they looked upon the latter as the 
petulance of a rather spoiled child. The 
consequence was that Miss Emmeline 
handled the family china only at meals, 
and looked upon it only through the 
locked glass doors of the cabinet. 

After Miss Sarah and Miss Mary 
finished the ceremony of dishwashing 
each morning, the head of the family 
held a consultation with the man who 
managed the small farm. There it was 
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| Em'line,” 


polished the 
metalwork 
about them, 
and made 
their chim- 
neys shine. 
Miss Em- 
meline used 
to talk at 
these times to 
Cyrellia, the 
cook, the 
mother of 
Cyrellia, the 
maid. AL 
though Miss 
Emmeline 
was. uncon- 
scious of the 
fact, this was 


the part of 
the. day she 
enjoyed most, 
for Cyrellia 


was a sympa- 
thetic soul. 
“Law, Miss 
she 
would say, 








“Why didn’t yuh marry him? 


that the small woman displayed her 
claims to be considered a good manager. 
She knew how many crates of peaches 
had been gathered and sold; she knew 
how much hay this little field had yield- 
ed, and how many berries the straw- 
berry patch produced. She planned all 
the work to be done on her few acres 
each day, and so the ‘Snell girls,” 

the neighbors euphemistically cae 
the family, flourished in a way that as- 
tonished their small world. 

While Miss Sarah and her hired man 
consulted together, Miss Mary dusted 
the parlor and watered the plants that 
stood on little flights of stairs before 
the parlor window. This was consid- 
ered an occupation more suited to the 
refined and sensitive taste of an artistic 
soul than the more practical household 
duties. Miss Emmeline, when the 


chambers were arranged in spotless or- 
der, brought the lamps down into the 
kitchen, where she filled them with oil, 


He wanted yuh bad, shuh !” “yuh ain’t 
like your 
mar a mite. Yuh thuh livin’ image of 
yuh par. Miss Sarah, now, an’ Miss 
Mary—they’s like yuh mar. Miss Em’- 
line, why ain’t yuh never done got 
married ?” 

Then Miss Emmeline would laugh a 
little hysterically. 

“There wus Mistuh Frank Gorham, 
now—yuh _ rekerlick him, don’t yuh, 
Miss Em’line? Why didn’t yuh marry 
him? He wanted yuh bad, shuh!” 

And Miss Emmeline tried to remem- 
ber why she hadn’t married him. One 
reason was undoubtedly because he had 
never asked her. But the reason he 
had never asked her was because Miss 
Emmeline’s “mar” and Miss Emme- 
line’s sisters had carefully rendered it 
impossible. The Gorhams had had no 
family china. And Mr. Frank Gorham 
had gone West, thereby proving himself 
a wanderer, unfit for civilized and 
settled society. But Miss Emmeline 
liked to hear Cyrellia speak of him. 




















THE SNELL CHINA 





So their days were spent in little 
toils—the making over, in old-fashioned 
ways, of old-fashioned clothes, in keep- 
ing the big-roomed Virginia house spot- 
lessly neat. In the evenings Miss Mary 
would play hymns on the parlor organ, 
and Miss Sarah would sing. Then they 
would go to bed, to awake the next 
morning to the same routine. 

Between the two older sisters the 
companionship was perfect. Each re- 
spected the other, and they shared three 
times a day the care of the family china. 
It was to them what the dressing of 
her baby is to a young mother. They 
were happier in doing that than in any- 
thing else. As for the giddy Emmeline 
—she was not to be trusted with the 
china yet. 

One day in November there was a 
light fall of snow. Her hired man came 
in hastily in the mid- 
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When Miss Sarah-grew worse, as 
she did that day, the china was not 
used. Cyrellia brought the anxious and 
confused sisters their meals on stone- 
ware from the kitchen. When Miss 
Sarah died in two days, the Snell sis- 
ters retired, according to the family 
custom, to the large spare room, where 
they received the condolences of their 
neighbors in sad state, and ate what 
Cyrellia brought them. The afternoon 
that Miss Sarah was buried in the vil- 
lage cemetery they came home to find 
the house opened again. The tea table 
was laid as of old, and the big fireplace 
roared with flames and warmth. 
Without words Miss Mary took her 
sister’s place. No tears choked her ut- 
terance as she spoke to Emmeline of 
tea and muffins, The impressionable 
Miss Emmeline sobbed and choked. 





dle of the forenoon 
to tell Miss Sarah 
that her horse had 
something the matter 
with him. Miss Sarah 
went out hastily with- 
out putting on rub- 
bers. In the evening 
she was feverish. The 
next morning she was 
sick in bed. The hired 
man went for the doc- 
tor. Only two of the 
Misses Snell were at 
breakfast. 

“May not I wash 
the dishes this morn- 


ing, Sister Mary?” 
asked Miss Emme- 
line, but, distracted 


though she was by 
anxiety, Miss Mary 
declined to let her 
younger sister’s irre- 
sponsible hands touch 
the china. 

“T will do it alone,” 
she said, and for the 
first time in twenty 
years the Snell china 
was washed and dried 














by a solitary member 
of the Snell family. 





A shattered cup lay on the floor. 
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When the meal was over, Miss Mary 
rang the bell, and Cyrellia the younger 
appeared with the bowl of hot water. 

“Sister, I can help you now?” plead- 
ed Miss Emmeline. 

But Miss Mary shook her head. And 
Miss Emmeline rushed away to sob in 
the parlor. She never asked again. 
Daily she saw her sister sit down alone 
with the green-sprigged cups and sau- 
ers, and the memory of a lost com- 
panionship, but she never asked again 
to be allowed to take her dead sister’s 
place. 

Miss Mary was very. lonely. She 
grew thinner and paler. The neighbors 
looked at her and shook their heads. 

One day as Miss Emmeline made the 
beds upstairs she heard the sound of 
breaking china. An earthquake would 
have been nothing to that. She almost 
fell down the stairs on her way to the 
dining room. A shattered cup lay on 
the floor, and by it the dish towel fallen 
from Miss Mary’s relaxed hand. <An- 
other day, and Miss Emmeline was 
alone in the big guest chamber. 


After Miss Mary was laid away be- 


side her sister and her mother, some 
relatives took Miss Emmeline away for 
a while. She came back in April and 
brought a young cotsin with her. 
Cyrellia had the table laid with the 
Snell china. Miss Emmeline’s hands 
trembled as she poured the tea from the 
quaint pot into the eggshell cups. She 
trembled as she rang the silver bell. 
Cyrellia the younger brought the bowl 
of hot water and laid it upon the low 
table. There was conscious dignity in 
Miss Emmeline’s step as she bore the 
green-and-gold plates to the washing 
stand. She felt that she had come into 
her inheritance. 

“Oh, Cousin Emmeline, may I not 
help you?” called the young girl. 

Miss Emmeline hesitated. The fam- 
ily traditions struggled with a feeling 
that had no place in the Snell lore. But 
Miss Emmeline proved that years of 
denial had taught her something. 

“Yes, my dear,’ she said, and her 
eyes were almost as tender as if Frank 
Gorham had stayed, and this were his 
daughter. ‘You may. You sit there. 
And you'll be very careful, will you 
not?” 





One Among Millions 


PROM my window’s pitch I looked last night 
Down on the purple town; 

A million million beads of light 
Dotted it, up and down. 


One of those lights—though I knew not, sweet, 
Which it might be—was yours; 

But my thoughts flew straight through the spangled street, 
As a homing pigeon soars. 


I sent you a prayer where that window gleamed, 
Though the town roared far and wide, 
As plain to your heart as if you dreamed 
In the still, dark countryside. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwIne. 














N ancient brig plodding across a 
summer sea, with barely enough 
headway to make a swirl at the 

sternpost! Wheel in beckets, and a 
lazy breeze cuffing idly the dingy sails! 

She loafed along past the billets of 
wood that marked a lobsterman’s line 
of pots, far beyond a bell buoy that 
tolled with listless strokes. The lob- 
sterman, standing erect with face to the 
bow of his dory and lurching forward 
on his oars to drive his craft, crossed 
her wake and surveyed her with inter- 
est that deepened into wonder. No hu- 
man being was visible on her decks. 
No steersman at the wheel. The dory- 
man swung away from his line of pots, 
and followed. As he came up he noted 
her name on the stern. 

“Saint's Delight and hailin’ from 
Paradise,” he observed aloud. ‘Prob- 
ably manned by sperits and loaded with 
gravestones !” 

A ladder over the side invited him. 
He took his dory’s painter between his 
teeth, and climbed up. 

“Hitch your hoss and come right in,” 
he muttered, as he made fast, strad- 
dling the rail. ‘“There’s nothin’ like 
invitin’ yourself when there’s no one 
else around to do it.” 

He went aft along the port alley. An 
elderly man was asleep on the booby 
hatch. His hat was pulled low over 
his eyes, and the brim met a grizzled 
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roll of chin beard. The visitor stared 
at him for a time, then peered down 
the companionway, and listened. He 
gazed forward, listening some more. 
No sound but the soulful snores of the 
elderly man on the booby hatch. 

“If this is the boy that stood on the 
burnin’ deck whence all but him had 
fled, then he’s grown up and got tired, 
and laid down for a nap,” soliloquized 
the new arrival. “He may be a sleep- 
in’ tiger, or he may not be a sleepin’ 
tiger—but I ain’t in the habit of wak- 
in’ up anybody sudden till I know what 
their nature is.” 

He boosted himself upon the house, 
sat down cross-legged, and filled his 
pipe. He was smoking comfortably 
when the elderly man on the booby 
hatch opened one eye, his slumber 
stirred by the uneasy consciousness 
that a basilisk stare was on him. 

Thus it came about that Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, sole tenant of the Saint’s De- 
light, opened one astonished eye to sur- 
vey the placid features of Mr. Meau- 
bec Wincapaw. Then he pushed back 
his hat, and opened both eyes. 

The man on the house had a slouch 
hat slewed around on his head. Na- 
ture had turned one eye outward. It 
seemed to be taking a shrewd squint 
to sea. The other eye surveyed the 
awakened Cap’n Sproul. 

“What you might call a comfortable 
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day for the perade!’’ observed Mr. 
Wincapaw sociably. 

Cap’n Sproul grunted off the hatch 
and went to the side, evidently in order 
to assure himself that the stranger had 
come by natural means, and had not 
crawled up from the sea’s depths. The 
sight of the towed dory reassured him 

“Wincapaw’s my name ; lobsterman’s 
my station, Live on 
Lumbo, over there, 
and I’m dry as 
thunderation,” vol- 
unteered the stran- 
ger affably. “That 
pretty often fetches 
a drink from these 
yachtin’ fellers. You 
runnin’ a_ strickly 
temperance bo’t 
here?” 

Cap'n Sproul, still 
dizzy with sleep, set 
his hands behind his 
back, and began pa- 
trol of the quarter. 

“Deef and dumb, 
or keepin’ still on a 
bet?” asked Mr. 
Wincapaw, with in- 
terest. “I’m con- 
sid’able of a feller 
for mysteries, and 
I’m dropping my 
own business just 
now to find out how 
it is. that a brig is 
sailin’ along past 
here with only one 
man on it.” 

“If you know just 





wake me up and I hit right out. I 
don’t know I’m doin’ it, but I hit. So 
I was careful not to come along and 
put my hand on you.” 

Cap’n Sproul growled something un- 
der his breath. 

“And I can see where a man that 
was cap’n, cook, mate, and whole crew 
would get so run down that he’d need 
a lot of sleep to re- 
cooperate on. How 
did you ever come 
to get so short- 
handed ?” 

“Smallpox,” 
snapped Cap’n 
Sproul, “All died 
in a bunch last 
night, and I threw 
’em overboard. I’m 
givin’ you fair 
warnin’.” 

“Had it,” stated 
Mr. Wincapaw, ly- 
ing back comforta- 
bly on the house 
roof and _ cocking 
one loose leg over 
an angled knee. He 
began to jig the sup- 
ported foot. “I don’t 
mind a little oar- 
shovin’ back when I 
can find a mystery 
and agreeable com- 
pany. I’m a great 
hand to projick. I 
can lay back like 
this, and jig that 
foot, and seem to 
pump up idees that 


where you dropped ge took his dory’s painter between his tecth,and 1 never thought of 


that business, you’d 
better go back and 
pick it up,” advised the cap’n. This 
stranger had too much jaunty assurance 
for him. “There’s no signs hung on 
this brig anywhere, so far’s I can see, 
hintin’ that it’s a post office or a picnic 
ground.” 

“IT most gen’ally wake up crabbed, 
myself,” sympathized the visitor. 
“Take a man of otherwise good dispo- 
sition and he’ll wake up crabbed. You 
let somebody put their hand on me to 


climbed up. 


before. Yes, sir, I’ve 
got a mind that must 
be filled with curi’s and surprisin’ 
things. When I set that foot to jiggin’ 
I can pump ’em right up. Now I pro- 
jick, takin’ the queer name you’ve got 
for.this bo’t and your bein’ here alone, 
that you’re one of them spiritualist fel- 
lers that can make the hidden forces do 
your will and biddin’. If spiritualist 
trancers can make sperits tip tables and 
shove chairs, I don’t see why they can’t 
make the same forces pull ropes and 
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so forth and so on. So you needn’t be 
afraid of my disbelievin’ or makin’ fun 
of you when you explain the sperit 
forces to me.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s naturally short tem- 
per was not improving under this quiz- 
zing. 

“Or any other story. I’ve got a 
mind that can sop up and take in things 
that most people can’t.” 

Cap'n Sproul came to the side of 
the house nearest Mr. Wincapaw, set 
his sturdy legs astride, and glowered 
on the stranger. 

“T’ve throwed seventeen men over- 
board to-day for askin’ me questions, 
and I’m ready and willin’ to heave you 
and make an even number of it,” he 
stated grimly. “I’m here because I’m 
here, and I’m alone because I don’t 
like company.” 

“T was goin’ to say,” remarked Mr. 
Wincapaw serenely, not shifting his at- 
titude, “that if you was just plain and 
ordinary short-handed by some acci- 
dent, I’ve got two brothers over on 
Lumbo, and you stand in and luff and 
I'll fetch ’em off. If it’s just plain 
and ordinary we'll work ship to where 
you want to go for a dollar a day and 
found. If it ain’t plain and ordinary, 
just paste an extry dollar acrost our 
mouths and it’ll stay stuck.” 

The cap’n stared at this effrontery 


for a while, and then resumed his , 


promenade. 

“Tf I had a pair of tongs I’d pick you 
up and drop you overboard,” he 
growled, “but as I haven’t got ’em I 
hope you'll take notice that there’s a 
bomb gettin’ ready to bust here, and 
that the fuse is only about five minutes 
long. You understand what that 
means, don’t you?” 

“The best projick I ever thought 
up,” proceeded Mr. Wincapaw remi- 
niscently and irrelevantly, “‘was spiral 
oats. I lived up country them days. 
I crossed plain oats with mustard and 
the pop-seed plant. Inserted in the 
system of a hoss the mustard furnished 
the ginger and the oats unwound spir- 
ally when the digestive fluvarium got to 
actin’ on ’em. 

“Sperit, specd, and knee action the 
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results! But nature hadn’t progressed 
to keep up with my projick. Couldn’t 
find a hoss that was geared up high 
enough to handle them oats. Knees 
would h’ist so high a hoss was li’ble to 
bump his chin off. Spiral oats would 
drive him ahead so fast he couldn’t 
keep his feet under him. Would just 
turn summersets, right over and over.” 

He jigged his foot violently a few 
moments. 

“Now, if you haven’t got anything 
particular on hand for this brig the rest 
of the summer, I'll put you in snucks 
on my latest projick. You furnish 
vessel, me furnish brains. I quote 
spiral oats case to show I’ve got the 
brains. Catch an iceberg off Novy 
Scotia, tow her to anchorage off’n 
some leadin’ summer resort, fit her up 
with walrushes, dogs, Eskimos, and a 
polar bear, and coin money from ad- 
missions. There’s a lot of interest— 
a while lot of interest—even now in this 
North Pole business! Them two 
brothers of mine would just as soon 
play Eskimos as not, and we've got a 
dog named ‘Emp’ror’ that knows con- 
siderable more than any ordinary man. 
Now, what you say?” : 

Cap’n Sproul did not say. Some- 
thing astern—far astern—had claimed 
his attention. He jerked the long tele- 
scope from its hooks, knelt, and rested 
the barrel across the rail in order to 
make sure of his view. The distant 
object was a large sloop, but his keen 
eye told him that its flapping mainsail 
was not furnishing power. Its speed 
indicated that auxiliary power was 
driving it. In that calm he could hear 
the faint “plock-plock” of the exhaust. 

But what interested him most of all 
was the gigantic figure that stood be- 
fore the mainmast of the sloop, occa- 
sionally raising a right arm to point 
at the brig. There was no mistaking 
the identity of that figure. Cap’n 
Sproul, in all his experience, had never 
found another human being of equal 
size. 

He dropped the telescope, and turned 
on Mr. Wincapaw. It was time for 
quick action, and he knew it. He was 
no longer gruff. He was placating. He 
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“was even more communicative than 
Mr. Wincapaw had hoped. 

“My friend,” he blurted, “I haven’t 
been quite as sociable with you as I 
ordinary am with most everybody. 
But I’ve been havin’ troubles. I’m 
goin’ to tell you the plain facts in short 
order, for I need your help, and need 
it bad. I haven’t got anything to do 
with this blastnation old brig. It ain’t 
mine. I’m on it because I was lugged 
here by an old, double-fisted, Mount 
Pisgy of a lunatic who can outclass 
anything that Jack the Giant Killer 
ever went up against. He shanghaied 
me for a sailing master. I was spend- 
ing a quiet vacation. I never see a 
man I couldn’t lick before, but he 
picked me up like he’d handle a pound 
of steak. I’m ownin’ up the straight 
facts. They’re ‘Saintly Rollers,’ they 
call themselves, and he’s old Elijah the 
Second amongst ’em, and he rolled me 
up and down this deck till I was black 
and blue. I hain’t got time to go into 
details, but I managed to maroon the 
bunch of ’em back here on an island a 
piece, and get away with this tub. Now 
they’ve bribed some fisherman and are 
chasing me. That’s them back there. 
Part of ’em, anyway. The main thing 
is, the old he-hellion is there. He’s 
grabbin’ for me already.” 

“Tt will be an interestin’ and roman- 
tic meetin’ to be present at,’’ remarked 
Mr. Wincapaw cheerfully. He still re- 
clined comfortably on the house, jig- 
ging his foot. 

“To be present at!” gasped Cap’n 
Sproul. “Look-a-here, you lunk-head- 
ed imitation of a lamp-chimney swab, 
you’ve got to get me off this brig!” 

“Don’t see where I’m an interested 
party,” rejoined Mr. Wincapaw. “I’m 
simply passin’ through the midst of a 
peculiar and romantic happenin’s, as 
you might say. Furdermore, how do 
I know who you be? You may be a 
desperate criminal escapin’. Perhaps 
you have murdered and pirated, and 
them’s the officers of the law after you. 
I’m simply a bird of passage, a petrel 
of the sea. And as such I shall perch 
myself and observe the meetin’.” 

Cap’n Sproul had already devised 
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a prompt and desperate plan to elude 
his pursuers. A near-by island, out- 
cropping from the main, offered him 
its bulk to interpose between brig and 
pursuing sloop while he made his es- 
cape. It was necessary to change his 
course a bit in order to swing around 
the island out of sight. But he figured 
that the old craft would do it in time, 
for a stern chase is a long one, and 
the sloop was far behind. He threw 
the wheel over and trimmed sail as 
best he could. His visitor lay on the 
house, and watched him with interest. 

“In five minutes,” panted .the cap’n, 
standing in front of his bland compan- 
ion and slicking the honest sweat from 
his brow, “we'll have that island shut- 
tin’ us off. You dory me ashore. They 
haven’t got near enough to know any- 
body’s aboard. They’ll chase the brig. 
They won’t know when or where I 
left her.” 

“J don’t know what the law says 
about aidin’, abettin’, and harborin’ 
desperate criminals, but I don’t propose 
to run my head into any noose,” ob- 
jected Mr. Wincapaw. 

“T’ve stood about as much of you as 
I’m goin’ to stand,” roared Cap’n 
Sproul, maddened by the imminence of 
danger, and incensed by the insulting 
suspicions of this sea vagrant. 

He reached and seized the jigging 
foot, and pulled Mr. Wincapaw off the 
house. And as that individual came 
onto his feet, the cap’n turned back the 
lapel of his waistcoat and flashed the 
gold badge lettered: “High Sheriff.” 

“Criminal, am J?” demanded the 
cap’n. “T'll show you who I am if 
you don’t swing over into that dory.” 

He grabbed Wincapaw ere astonish- 
ment left him, impelled him toward the 
rail, and followed him down the lad- 
der. 

“I’m wearin’ that badge by rights,” 
threatened the cap’n. 

He was a bit sorry that he had dis- 
closed even this part of his identity to 
a stranger who had come upon him in 
such suspicious circumstances. But 
the torpid Wincapaw had needed a 
sudden and hard push, and the badge 
had given it to him. 
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“What county?” inquired his gondo- 
lier, when they were halfway to the 
island. 

“None of your devilish business,” 
snapped the high sheriff of Cuxabexis, 
noting with satisfaction that a jutting 
headland had hidden them from all 
eyes on the sloop. He had begun to 
recover his self-possession. The way 
of escape seemed clear. 

Mr. Wincapaw took the rebuke 
meekly, but there was a strange glit- 
ter in his peculiar eye that hinted that 
there were reserves in the nature of the 
“petrel of the sea” that Cap’n Sproul 
had not tested. He obeyed when the 
cap’n ordered him to hide the dory be- 
hind the rocks of a cove and sit beside 
him in a thicket of spruces. The old 
brig, wholly abandoned, stood away to 
sea. It was nearly half an hour before 
the sloop reached her. The scene of 
the capture was well off the island 
shore, but in full view of the two in 
the spruce thicket. The leader of the 


Saintly Rollers was distinguished by. 


his height when he mounted over the 
rail to the deck. Cap’n Sproul could 
imagine the eagerness with which he 
went hunting through the old craft for 
the man who had played such a scurvy 
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Cap'n Sproul, still dizzy with sleep, set his hands behind his back, and began patrol of the quarter. 





trick on him. Mr. Wincapaw turned, 
and surprised a smile of triumph on 
the cap’n’s face. 

“If a man can be mad accordin’ to 
his size, a royal, Asiatic catamount with 
the jumpin’ toothache and a boil on 
the back of her neck could take lessons 
off'm him right now,” the rescued in- 
formed the rescuer. “Take it by and 
large, and I reckon he and I split about 


even. I'll give you the details some 
time. Now, just where be we?” 


“On Lumbo,” stated Mr. Wincapaw 
crisply. “Owned by the Wincapaws, 
three brothers, and the dog ‘Emp’ror.’ ” 

He started up through the spruces, 
and the cap’n followed him, after ob- 
serving that the Saint’s Delight had 
put about and was heading back along 
her course. It was plain that the sloop 
had brought only a part of the Rollers. 
She was returning to rescue the rest 
of the party from the island on which 
the cap’n had marooned them. 

The cap’n found that Lumbo was 
not much more than a nubble on the 
breast of the ocean. Five minutes 
brought them to a cove on the side op- 
posite to where they had landed. It 
was a rather ill-smelling clearing 
among the spruces. Two or three butts 
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filled with cod livers in process of “oil- 
ing off” poured out odors not of Araby 
the Blest. A heap of clam shells spiced 
up the general gamy flavor of the at- 
mosphere. Two men, who were the 
living images of Mr. Meaubec Winca- 
paw, sat on the ground in front of a 
shack busily sticking clams upon the 
hooks of a trawl line. A big dog of 
nondescript breed sat in a cushioned 
armchair. 

“Triplets, we are,” stated the cap’n’s 
companion, with some more of the 
acerbity that had replaced his early 
good humor. 

Cap’n Sproul growled not overcor- 
dial greeting to the other Wincapaws, 
and was about to knock the dog out 
of the cushioned chair. Afi indignant 
yell from the three halted him. 

“Why, that’s the only chair around 
here that’s fit to set in, and I’m tired,” 
said the cap’n resentfully. 

“That’s the reason why ‘Emp’ror’ 
has got it,” stated the man of the dory 
emphatically. “I guess you don’t real- 
ize just who that is settin’ there, Mr. 
What’s-your-name from Nowhere! 
That’s the guardeen sperit of the Win- 
capaw family.” 

He defiantly returned the stare of 
amazed contempt that the cap’n gave 
him. 

“A sperit has got to take some kind 
of form! You needn’t scoff nor sneer. 
It won’t be safe for you to. It was 
revealed to us that we was entitled to 
have a guardeen sperit on our prem- 
ises, and we chose to have it come in 
the form of a dog—and a dog is a 
noble animal, and the best friend of 
man.” 

“You’re sure, ain’t you, he isn’t some 
distant relative?” suggested Cap’n 
Sproul sourly, finding a seat on an 
overturned bucket. ‘“‘He’s got a fam- 
ily resemblance.” 

“T don’t know who you be, nor why 
you’re here,” remarked one of the 
trawlmen. “But if you’ve come here 
lookin’ for trouble you can be accom- 
modated. And I don’t know of any 
easier way of startin’ something than 
by keepin’ on just the way you’ve start- 
ed in.” 
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“*Tention, Wincapaw _ brothers!” 
cried the one who had served as the 
cap’n’s escort. ‘Matters of importance 
need to be discussed. Meetin’ of com- 
mittee called inside!” 

He led the way into the shack, and 
the other two followed. Cap’n Sproul 
was left sitting on the bucket, looking 
into the rather contemptuous eyes of 
the dog, who lolled in the cushioned 
chair with air of importance. 

“IT had come to the conclusion that 
most of the lunatics in these parts had 
been herded aboard a brig named 
Saint’s Delight,’ he remarked to the 
dog, having no one else for an auditor. 
“But you seem to be guardeenin’ three 
that’s still loose. Seein’ that you act 
as you know more’n any one else 
around here, if you'll kindly put it into 
the heads of them three winder 
brushes, by speritual influences, that I 
need some one to set me acrost to the 
mainland, I’ll be much obleeged.” 

When the triplets reappeared, after 
a somewhat protracted absence, the 
cap’n brusquely informed them that he 
wanted to be taken across the bay to 
the nearest settlement, and was willing 
to pay fair rates for the passage. 

“It now bein’ time to serve our reg- 
ular banquet,” stated the Wincapaw 
who served as spokesman, “it will be 
served, and it will be et. And the usual 
after-dinner speeches will then take 
place.” 

The cap’n looked up at him, and de- 
cided that he liked neither the tone he 
used nor the glitter in that one eye that 
was pointed his way. Deciding con- 
temptuously that conversation with 
that sort was not worth while, he sat 
moodily and reflected on his own af- 
fairs until the meal of fish and pota- 
toes was ready. 

Two of the brothers lifted the cush- 
ioned chair, and carried the dog into 
the shack. He was given the place at 
the head of the table. The only glass 
on the table was filled with water for 
him. His food was placed on a china 
plate. For Cap’n Sproul was set a 


rusted tin cup and a dented tin plate. 
His smoldering indignation became 
quick anger. 

















“T’m willin’ to pay for accommoda- 
tion, includin’ vittles et and services 
furnished, and I’ll be cussed if I’ll set 
down and eat side of a dog.” 

“That’s the second time you’ve in- 
sulted our guardeen sperit,” said the 
petrel of the sea sternly. “And I want 
to inform you that you’re treadin’ on 
dangerous ground.” 

The cap’n opened his mouth—then 
he closed it. This seemed to be a situ- 
ation where language failed. 

He grabbed up a couple of potatoes, 
slatted some of the fish upon the tin 
plate, and retired to his seat in the 
yard on the upturned bucket. There- 
fore, while the dog held the guest’s 
place of honor at the table inside, the 
cap’n had the dog’s place outside. 

When they had finished eating, the 
brothers came out, “sliffing” shreds of 
fish from their teeth with their tongues, 
and apparently in a settled and com- 
fortable frame of mind. The dog was 
installed in his usual place in the sun. 

‘Havin’ been selected by vote of the 
Wincapaw committee as the chief 
speaker of the occasion,’ began the 
“petrel,” “I ,will now proceed.” 

“Say, I’m gettin’ infernal sick of this 
monkey-doodle,” shouted the cap’n, 
snapping up and kicking the bucket 
away from him. “I don’t want to hear 
any more lectures on spiral oats or 
guardeen dogs. I’ve got business to at- 
tend to on the mainland, and I want to 
get there. I’ll give ary one of you ten 
dollars to row me acrost. Now, get 
your armstrong motor to goin’. I’m in 
a hurry.” 

Mr. Wincapaw surveyed him im- 
placably. 

“After you get all done delayin’ this 
speech,” he said, “I'll proceed. The 
sooner you stop delayin’ the sooner 
you'll find out what is what.” 

The cap’n recovered the _ bucket, 
swore under his breath, and sat down. 

Mr. Wincapaw cleared the last 
stringers of fish from his teeth, and 
stuck up one grimy finger. 

“Markin’ projick number one! Said 
projick bein’ that you’re a desperate 
criminal with price on your head.” 
“T’ve shown you who I am,” roared 
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the cap’n. “I’m a high sheriff, and 
that badge isn’t a fake.” 

Another grimy finger went up. 

“Then you’re valuable cargo rescued 
from perils of sea and other things. 
You see, you either are or you ain’t— 
and we have to take both sides into ac- 
count. If a criminal with price on your 
head, you’re wuth a good deal to some 
one else. If valuable cargo salvaged 
from peril, then you're worth a good 
deal to yourself. The Wincapaw 
brothers ain’t biased or bigoted. They 
can look at both sides.” 

“Well, if I had eyes that toed out as 
bad as yours do, perhaps I could, too,” 
raged Cap’n Sproul, rising and kicking 
away the bucket once more. “But as 
it stands, I don’t know what in bDlast- 
nation you’re drivin’ at. This is a free 
American country, and my _ business 
ain’t any of your business. I want to 
get acrost to that mainland, and I’m 
willin’ to hire you to set me acrost. 
And that’s all the business I want to 
do with you. Get a move on!” 

“Puttin? away  desperate-criminal 
idea,” proceeded Mr. Wincapaw calm- 
ly, after this outburst; “bein’ willin’ to 
be polite and agreeable and believin’, 
and so puttin’ desperate-criminal proj- 
ick to one side’’"—he bent down one fin- 
ger; he tapped the other on its tip— 
“‘we have now left valuable cargo that 
can be salvaged. Estimate of value is 
left open to discussion. We are willin’ 
to hear cargo make first estimate— 
mentionin’ that if a man don’t think 
well of himself nobody else will.” 

Cap’n Sproul, up till then, had not 
been paying much attention to the dis- 
cursive Mr. Wincapaw’s remarks, 
whether the topic were spiral oats. or 
guardian spirits. It all. had seemed 
garrulous nonsense. But now _ that 
gleam in the eye and that baleful sug- 
gestion in the last statement caught his 
attention smartly enough to make him 
gasp. He divided a pregnant stare be- 
tween the three grim knaves of Lumbo 
and the lolling dog. 

“You split-eyed land pirates of tuft- 
ed Houdans! Are you tryin’ to stand 
there and tell me that this is a holdup? 
I’ll have the three of you in State’s 
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He knelt and rested the barrel across the rail in order to make 


sure of his view. 


prison! Makin’ a prisoner of me, hey, 
an’ tryin’ to let ransom blood out of 
me? Why, I'll see that the court gives 
you ten years for every minute you 
hold me here.” 

Mr. Wincapaw looked rather bored. 

“Those are peculiar and romantic 
remarks for an individual to make 
after said individual forced himself 
into my boat, and insisted on comin’ 
onto the island known as Lumbo, and 
owned by the Wincapaw brothers and 
their dog ‘Emp’ror.’ So much for one 
side. Other side is that a man who 
saves a cargo is entitled to honest sal- 
age.” 

“It’s worth something to me to get 
away, and get away quick, from this 
combination of crooks, cod livers, and 
cussedness, includin’ your guardeen 
sperit,” the cap’n declared, with infinite 
disgust. “I’ve got forty dollars in my 
pocket, and I'll give twenty-five of it 
if you'll start me now for that main- 
land. And when I come down that 
much ready and willin’, you can see 
that I don’t relish your company.” 

But Mr. Wincapaw did not seem to 
be impressed. 
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“On a salvage basis of fifty 
per cent., that only makes you 
worth, as human bein’, sheriff, 
business man, member of so- 
ciety, and mainstay of a hap- 
py family, a mean fifty dol- 
lars, and far be it from the 
Wincapaw brothers to send 
you away on a basis that 
would give you a thought to 
haunt you all the rest of your 
life. No, sir, we're more 
thoughtful of your feelin’s 
than that. There you'd be, 
back in thé proud circles in 
which you move, and yo:'d 
say to yourself, right in some 
‘moment of triumph: ‘No, no 
matter what the world thinks, 
I ain’t what I seem. There 
was once three philosophers 
that didn’t estimate me higher 
than fifty dollars. I ain’t the 
man I’m estimated to be!’ 

“That idea would stay with 
you. You couldn’t shake it 
off. Of course, you’re more or less of 
a stranger to us. We have put away 
desperate-criminal suspicion out of com- 
pliment to you. But we ain’t men, on 
the other hand, that flatter anybody. 
Now, it ain’t goin’ to be flattery to say 
that we estimate you, considered as val- 
uable cargo, worth an even thousand 
dollars. And it makes easy figurin’ to 
say that the court usually allows fifty 
per cent. Five hundred pays the bill,” 
said Mr. Wincapaw, gustfully smack- 
ing his lips, “‘and we part with compli- 
mentary estimate of a man that is 
prob’ly an ornament to society where he 
comes from.” 

Again Cap’n Sproul surveyed the 
three implacable Wincapaws. and the 
dog. One of the brothers was scruf- 
fing the ears of the dog, and was hiss- 
ing sibilantly in the animal’s ear. The 
dog showed signs of being awake to 
certain responsibilities in the matter. 
He growled and showed his teeth. 

The futility of language just then 
was plain to the cap’n. 

The dog, displaying great willingness 
to assist, strolled over and sat down 
on the cushion that one of the brothers 

















tossed into the path that led to the 
dory. There was no amiability in his 
demeanor for the stranger in their 
midst. 

“Five hundred dollars!” barked the 
unhappy cap’n. “Do you think all I 
have to do is lap my thumb, and sit 
down here, and give you an imitation of 
a national bank? I tell you I’ve only 
got forty dollars in my pocket. Take 
that, you bioodsuckers! Set me acrost 
to the main and I'll foot it home. I'll 
hoof it and beg grub! That’s how 
bad I want to get shut of this gang!” 

With the tip of his finger, Mr. Win- 


capaw scribbled in dumb show on his - 


palm. 

“I’m only too glad to be a messen- 
ger,” he volunteered. 

With attitude as forlorn as that of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, Cap’n Sproul 
folded his arms, and turned to gaze 
across the sea toward the faint blue of 
the shore line. For a few moments he 
indulged in ponderings that the fallen 
hero of Waterloo could not have 
matched in helpless rancor. The <les- 
perate project of the instant massacre 
of three men and a dog was abandoned 
as impracticable, thete being dearth of 
weapons, and it being unlikely that the 
Wincapaws would tamely submit to 
slaughter. At last he got his wrath 
under control so that he could put 
words together. 

“When you get five hundred dollars 
out of me,” he gritted, ‘they'll be siftin’ 
cinders in Tophet to get ten-dollar gold 
pieces out of the clinkers.” 

He sat down on a rock, as one who 
was devoted to martyrdom. 

“That bein’ business talk,” said Mr. 
Wincapaw, “things will now go onto 
a business basis. Meals from now on 
will be charged for at ten dollars per 
meal, same to be added to salvage when 
the final reckonin’-up comes. Three 
meals per day, whether et or not.” 

Cap’n Sproul offered no comment on 
this arrangement for summer board at 
the seashore. He was wholly occupied 
with his own thoughts. 

“This is the second summer,” he 
muttered bitterly, “that I’ve started out 
for a little peaceful rest and relaxa- 
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tion. If there’s any grizzly bears left 
in the Rocky Mountains I reckon I'll 
go out there next year. I want to get 
into more sociable company.” 

Behind his back the triplets resumed 
the, work of baiting trawls. They were 
plainly possessed of serene confidence 
that their captive was ready money, 
with a time lock on it that was sure to 
open a bit later. 

In fact, after an hour or so of stat- 
uesque endurance, Cap’n Sproul sur- 
reptitiously began inditing a note to the 
treasurer of a certain seaport bank in 
which he had funds. He declared to 
himself that he was writing the missive 
simply to see how it would look on 
paper. He indulged in the rather fan- 
tastic hope that the sight of an order 
for that amount, and the accompanying 
reflection that it was blood money to 
be paid into the fists of the unspeak- 
u',.e Wincapaws, would strengthen his 
Cetermination to endure and fesist. 

Sut the screed did not have the ef- 

oct that he hoped for. By dint of gaz- 
ing on it, as the afternoon waned, it 
assumed more attractive aspect as the 
magic key that would loose him from 
vile bondage. 

“Tt ain’t the five hundred dollars,” he 
communed with himself. “It’s the idea 
of those mangy hyenas gettin’ it. But 
when you’ve used money for what it 
will buy, it ain’t any use to bother your- 
self as to what some one else is doin’ 
with it. And there’s something I want 
to buy bad just now. I'll swaller hard 
and buy it.” 

He crossed one or two t’s and tidied 
up his signature, and arose with the 
paper in his hand. The Wincapaws 
looked up hopefully. They had been 
watching him through the hours as he 
wrestled with his wrathful obstinacy. 
He shook the paper at them. He did 
not trust himself to speak just then. 

“Ah, the order on the bank?” in- 
quired “the petrel” blithesomely. 

“Tt ain’t a pome on_ spring!” 
snapped the cap’n. “But it’s good for 
five hundred dollars when you pass it 
in at the bank. Now, I want an under- 
standin’ before I hand this over. It’s 
understood that you go and get back 
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“None of your devilish business,” snapped the high sheriff of Cuxabexis. 


almighty quick, and that as soon as 
you land here with the money I get set 
acrost to the main. That’s it, is it?” 

“That’s it, no ands, buts, or ifs,” de- 
clared Mr. Wincapaw. ‘When salvage 
is settled all claims on cargo are off, 
and you'll find us just as square as 
bricks.” 

He licked his tongue over his lips, 
and came forward for the paper. 

At that moment the practiced ear of 
Cap’n Sproul heard a sound that caused 
him to draw back his hand and cock 
his head to listen. The sound was the 
regular thud of oars in rowlocks. Lis- 
tening, he folded the paper and shoved 
it deep in his pocket. 


“We'll just hold on a minute,” he 
remarked grimly. ‘Maybe something 
is goin’ to happen!” 

What did happen instantly was not 
so consolatory as he had hoped. A 
boat swept around the nearest point. 
He recognized the yawl of the Saint’s 
Delight. Two men were rowing. The 
sudden bellow of a mighty voice star- 
tled the Wincapaws. 

“There he is!” shouted a giant of a 
man in the stern of the yawl. He stood 
up and pointed at Cap’n Sproul. 
“There’s the renegade. I’ knew where 
you were, you scoundrel. You couldn’t 
hide from me.” As the boat dashed 
nearer, the giant leader of the Rollers 























took plain relish in this shouted preface 
of his revenge. “I marked this island 
well. I’m back here to get you. We'll 
see whether the one who laughs last 
doesn’t laugh best. Row straight in 
at that beach there, men. I hanker to 
get my clutch on that traitor and thief. 
Steal my brig, will you, and abandon 
her ?” 

Perspiration of honest fear stood out 
on Cap’n Sproul’s forehead. From ‘the 
first he had decided that the leader of 
the Rollers was a madman. His rav- 
ings were now demoniac. 

The cap’n ran to the Wincapaws. 

“You fellers goin’ to see a good five 
hundred dollars of yours picked up and 
sacked off by that howling hooroo- 
sheer?” he demanded. “If he takes 
me he takes the cash!” 

Mr. Wincapaw’s fingers were still 
working—the paper had been so near! 

“Pretty easy pickin’, you three chaps 
will be, to let a crazy old bellerer come 
onto your own island and pick five hun- 
dred dollars right owt of your pockets,” 
insisted the cap’n desperately. 

The elder did not wait till the yawl 
was beached. He leaped into the shal- 
low water, and came floundering ashore 
alone. His men remained with the 
boat, poling it to the sand with their 
oars. They evidently thought their 
gigantic leader needed no assistance in 
retaking the recreant sailing master. 

“Three able-bodied men never tossed 
five hundred dollars overboard in any 
more foolish style! You’re goin’ to 
let one man walk right up, are you, and 
take fifty nice, new, crinkly ten-dollar 
bills right away from you? That’s what 
goes when he takes me back on board 
that brig!” 

He slid around behind them, provok- 
ing them still more, whispering and en- 
treating. The elder was near at hand. 

“T.ain’t goin’ to be robbed of what’s 
my own, and what I’ve worked hard to 
earn and accumulate!” cried the Win- 
capaw to whom had been delegated au- 
thority. 

He leaped and pulled the stump of 
an ash oar from under the shack. Then 
he ran forward and brandished this 
weapon under the nose of the elder. 
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“Hold up!” he commanded. “You're 
on Lumbo, now, and the Wincapaws 
boss this place.” 

“Out of my path, insect!” roared the 
giant. 

He dealt Mr. Wincapaw a cuff that 
staggered him. He strode’ on toward 
the cap’n, barricaded behind the other 
brothers. 

“There’s three of us yet,” the anx- 
ious quarry counseled them. “Land on 
him!” 

The elder was an insolent antagonist. 
He did not even grant ‘the petrel’” the 
compliment of turning around to see 
what had become of him. Mr. Winca- 
paw took full advantage of this neg- 
lect. He grasped his club in both 
hands and hurtled it between the shoul- 
der blades of the man who had buf- 
feted him. It was a wicked thwack, 
and the elder whirled on his assailant 
with a howl of pain. 

The defenders of Lumbo had hidden 
possible weapons from their captive. 
They hastened to produce them now. 
When the giant turned, one of the 
brothers swung a lobster-pot buoy at 
the end of its cord, and caught him un- 
der the ear with a blow that paralyzed 
senses and motion for a moment. 
While he stood wavering, the guardian- 
spirit dog of the household set his 
teeth into the calf of the elder’s leg. 

Cap’n Sproul dashed down toward 
the yawl unhindered. The four men 
who were interested in him had sus- 
pended that interest for a time, being 
wholly occupied with each other. 

“Say, look-a-here, you loafers, you 
ain’t goin’ to sit there in that boat, are 
you, and see them three land pirates 
mallyhack the eternal daylights out of 
your Saint Elijah, are you? They'll 
have him killed in about eleven seconds. 
Get into the game, there!” 

The elder, sorely beset by three men 
armed with strange weapons and with 
a dog busily sampling various parts 
of his anatomy, made it known in no 
uncertain fashion that he needed help. 
The men scrambled out of the boat and 
ran to him, arming themselves with 
boat hooks. 

Cap’n Sproul leaped into the yawl, 
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driving it off the shore by his momen- 
tum. 

“This ain't any place for a peaceful 
man,” he said; “a man that’s lookin’ 
for rest and relaxation on a summer 
vacation. And bein’ as how they’re so 
taken up with the business they have 
in hand just now, one more or less 
hangin’ around in the way don’t mat- 
ter. So I'll be passin’ on.” 

When he swung around the point of 
the island, he saw the old brig stand- 
ing well offshore, flapping in stays and 
plainly waiting. Cap’n Sproul was 
leaving nothing to chance this time. 
When he passed the cove where the 
chief of the Wincapaws had left his 
dory he paused long enough to kick a 
good-sized hole in its rotten planks. 

There was the usual mast and sprit- 
sail stowed in the yawl. Cap’n Sproul 
stepped it, and headed across the bay 
toward the main. The breeze was 
fresh, and he did not fear pursuit by 
the inefficient sailors of the brig. 


He was a good quarter of a mile on 
his way before he sighted the combat- 
ants. It was evident that the combat 
was over. Six men and a dog were 
running about on the beach in vain 
pursuit of something that would float 
them. 

“There are two things about this 
event that I’ve missed,” mused the 
cap’n, after he had waved them a fare- 
well. He set his knees against the til- 
ler, and began to fill his pipe, feeling 
that a whiff of tobacco would comfort 
him. “I didn’t see ’em sit up and look 
at each other when it came to ’em all 
of a sudden what they were fightin’ 
about, and how I wasn’t there—the 
purse, as you might say, havin’ disap- 
peared. And I ain’t near enough now 
to hear what they are sayin’. But with 
them two exceptions, this affair has 
turned out into a perfick success.” 

Then he turned his back on Lumbo, 
and was wafted in toward the hospi- 
table main under sunset skies. 





The Epitome 


‘THE shadings in this winter rose 
Are pale with pastel purity 
Of many a sweet June evening close. 


These flame and amber-colored wines 
Make luminous in memory 
Deep sunsets of the moon of vines. 


Age, though it lack the spendthrift room, 
The clear quintessence holds in fee 
Of all life’s lavish fire and bloom. 


Epitru SUMMERS. 
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What Well-Dressed Women Wear 





By Anne Rittenhouse 


HERE is no one gown or. wrap or 
hat on which one can put the 
finger and say that it is new. 

This does not mean that each designer 
will not work out new combinations 
and put together new colors. Clothes 
will present a different aspect in gen- 
eral from what they did last year, but 
there will be nothing original or novel 
about them. 

They are prettier than they have 
been, and this is due to the people more 
than to the designers. We have had 
a good deal of freakishness, and we 
will continue to have it in sporadic 
cases here and there, for individual 
taste is often inclined to a freakish ex- 
pression, and will be until the last thing 
in clothes has been made. A woman 
shows her taste in dress as she does 
in the decoration of a house and the 
dishes she serves on the table. 

I was in Paris during the crucial four 
weeks when fashions were being made 
for this winter, and as I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing everything at first- 
hand and knowing just what the mas- 
ters of dress intended to project and to 
keep hold of, I can pass this knowledge 
on to you, and it may be of help when 
you go to choose your fall and winter 
clothes. 

The greatest dressmakers in Paris do 
not believe in any one extreme fashion. 
They claim, and with reason, that it is 
the lesser houses and the less dignified 
people who exploit some one eccentric 
fashion to bewilder and antagonize the 
public. But mark you, they are not too 
big to refrain from carrying out in a 
general way some excessively bad 
things. 

No one can deny that the extra nar- 
row skirt is bad, and yet it will be worn 
straight along this winter.. You must 
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not have pleats, or fullness, or any kind 
of underskirt that adds to the width of 
the hem. Even the big designers are 
making some skirts only a yard wide 
and trying to force upon you the con- 
viction that they are attractive. 

Callot has an afternoon model in 
pistache-green cashmere that is much 
more complicated in the hand than on 
the figure. It is a yard wide, but has 
an immense square of the material ex- 
tending straight out from the ankle, the 
top of which is caught into the belt. 
This forms a cascade down the back 
such as you can make with a handker- 
chief. 

Callot has done a good deal this year 
in this kind of drapery, and as the sis- 
ters of this house are famed for dra- 
pery and for gowns that do not bear 
any date, it is possible that their ideas 
will prevail on many of the smart even- 
ing gowns of the season. 

I am merely acting as a reporter and 
not as an adviser in describing these 
gowns which are distinctly fashionable, 
for no one can tell you how to make 
one. It would be waste of space to try. 
Only if you see them, tight at the hem 
and cascaded down the back, you will 
know that this is Callot’s new trick, and 
that it has been sent to America to be 
worn in the afternoon and evening by 
fashionable women. 

Worth, who rules a certain class of 
people more than any other one de- 
signer in Paris, is introducing a spiral 
skirt which is very graceful. It is not 
new, for we had it in America last win- 
ter, but not commonly ; it was rare and 
not always well made. This skirt lends 
itself better to the seamstress or small 
dressmaker than the Callot one with its 
cascade back. It has three definite sec- 
tions which have the appearance of be- 
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Afternoon costume for indoors, or for street wear with a wrap, made of dark seal-brown satin 
combined with gray and brown chiffon. The girdle has a rosette of chiffon, and the skirt is broken by an 
inserted puff of gray chiffon veiled with brown chiffon. 
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WHAT WELL-DRESSED WOMEN WEAR 
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One-piece tailored dress in the new Wilhelmina blue, with trimmings of black moire and dull-gray 
satin and embroidered designs in self color. Collar of sailor shape is square across back and shaped to 
form draped bretelles. Skirt has flat broad panel in front and back. 














ts sole trimming 
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The wide band which “hobbles” the skirt 
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All-black costume of moire and velvet. 


except the gun-metal buttons. 
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Draped skirt of pink chifon 


Coat costume of rose-pink satin delicately embroidered in self tone. 
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ing wound about the body like East In- 
dian drapery, the edges of which are 
suggested by a narrow silk fringe or a 
band of the very fashionable bead lat- 
ticework. 

The latter is made of white China 
beads if Paquin is introducing it, of col- 
ored rubber beads if Paul Poiret is 
making a gown, and of rhinestones if 
Worth is using it. Each of the great 
designers has a certain medium through 
which is worked out the same result. 

To return to the spiral skirt, it does 
not make any attempt to be especially 
tight over the hips, but it shows no dis- 
position to generosity at the hem. 
Everything slopes into narrowness at 
this line. The wide hem or band which 
holds in the skirt at the hem has van- 
ished except on ball gowns, in which 
sable or other furs are used. One sees 
it here and there in rhinestones or other 
colored crystals at the foot of a satin 
evening gown which has a chiffon tunic 
over it, but the band as a band to hold 
in a full skirt above it is out of fashion. 
If you own one it would be wiser to 
take it off the skirt. 

Narrow as all skirts are at the hem, 
an added effect of grace comes from 
the alluring East Indian drapery above 
the plainness of the severe satin under- 
slip. The spiral skirt is usually a dra- 
pery in itself and carries nothing above 
it, but everything else has tissue, gauze, 
and chiffon cloth swirled over it. 

Evening skirts are not short in the 
sense that they clear the ground, but 
they are a far cry from the graceful 
dance gowns of other days which swept 
out into long lines at back and sides. 
The skirt of to-day just meets the floor, 
and because of its narrowness it cannot 
resolve itself into many folds. 

Worth, who has stood for trains 
through many years, has compromised 
between the fashion and his own de- 
sires by inventing a detached train that 
is not especially ungraceful and that 
young girls will probably like very 
much, This train is made from two 
wide pieces of satin or velvet with the 
selvedge untouched by hem or trim- 
ming and, starting from the waist, falls 
across the back to bottom of skirt; then 


rests on the floor for about a half yard. 
This is caught down to the skirt only as 
far as the knees, and is intended to be 
carried over the arm when the wearer 
is dancing. 

Madame Paquin, who also likes a 
train, has invented a rather queer ef- 
fect of satin which hangs for about a 
quarter of a yard below the gown, and 
is cut to a point at one side. This trails 
after one in a queer, floppy way that is 
humorously suggestive of the motions 
of a trained seal. 

Callot has an apology for a train by 
using two short widths of chiffon or 
beaded gauze and tying them together 
like a cravat, then letting them serve as 
an appendage to the middle bac of the 
hem. 

As for coat suits, they will be short 
unless intended for elaborate afternoon 
occasions. Serge will be widely used; 
so will zibeline with a rough surface. 
The plain serge is considered more 
fashionable than the kind with a fancy 
herringbone weave, and the new zibe- 
line is not as rough as the kind we used 
to know, and is quite attractive. 

For fall suits which, in our climate, 
can be used through Thanksgiving 
time, are made of a soft cheviot or 
serge in dark blue and gray with a dull 
invisible stripe through it. The skirt 
of this is narrow without trimming and 
with a flat back. If one wants an added 
touch of style to it, then two detached 
panels about five inches wide are added. 
These are made of the material, 
dropped one over the other from waist 
to hem down the back, and are finished 
with a straight piece of wide braid or 
horizontal bars of silk soutache. This 
takes away from the flat line down the 
figure in the back, which, if not well 
cut, is apt to be unpleasantly ugly. 

The jacket to this skirt is short, sin- 
gle-breasted, rather narrow in its fit, 
but quite straight in its lines, and fas- 
tened with buttons that look much like 
leaden bullets. As an everyday suit 


that can be worn by a schoolgirl or her 
mother, in the office, to market, for 
shopping, and for traveling, I recom- 
mend this little suit. 

The French are wearing the skirt 
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very narrow at the hem, 
which, on their especial kind 
of figure and cut by their 
wonderful scissor wielders, 
is not as ungainly as it 
would be on us if we at- 
tempted the same thing. 
Our American figures are 
robust and athletic, and we 
do not walk well in a narrow 
skirt, therefore it is wise to 
modify yet keep to the orig- 
inal structure and the sever- 
ity. 
It is the first tailor suit 
that Paris has really ever 
worn that looks like the suits 
we wear in America. It is 
serviceable and fit for the 
morning hours. Its only 
drawback is that it may be- 
come cheaply ready-made, 
but one must take chances 
always on that. 

As the average American 
woman is always interested 
in her coat suits because 
they are so vital a part of 
her wardrobe, it might be in- 
teresting to her to hear more 
about the coat suits that 
Paris is projecting. There 
is one model that is very be- 
coming to a tall, slender fig- 
ure because it has a yoke, a 
circular one, that extends 
from a high waistline to 
within eight inches of the 
knee. - It is joined to the 
skirt under a heavy satin 
cord. The blouse that goes 
with it is of satin, and the 
collar is lined with it. The 
coat is a little longer than 
the everyday jacket which 
has been described, and is 
fastened with metal buttons 
to the waistline. If a figure 
is at all short-waisted the 
fastening should be contin- 
ued about two inches lower. 

This suit has braid at the 
bottom of the skirt, a very 
wide band of it, and squares 
of soutache on the jacket to 
10 
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Evening frock of Persian silk in yellow and gold tones, veiled 


with black chiffon. 















































Oriental embroideries add to its effectiveness. 
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Fur-trimmed suit for afternoon wear made of cloth-backed 
satin of seal-brown, which is matched by cuffs, collar and 
broad band of seal fur at hem. 


suggest pockets. By the way, 
this method of outlining pock- 
ets, as a means of trimming, is 
very popular in Paris, and is 
brought out on the American 
suits, 

There is a disposition to 
fasten all coats higher than we 
have had them. The shawl 
revers are out. The volumi- 
nous Directoire revers are in 
again on certain kinds of coats 
which -are intended for dressy 
wear, but not for everyday 
purposes. 

The ordinary street jacket 
has a plain turnover collar that 
ends about two inches below 
the neck where the first button 
begins, and its rival is a 
straight high collar lined with 
satin that matches or harmo- 
nizes with the material, then 
abruptly turns over on itself in 
front, and. ends in tabs that are 
embroidered in the Byzantine 
fashion. And when one says 
“Byzantine” these days one 
means anything that is a mix- 
ture of brilliant colors either in 
cloth, embroidery, or beads. It 
is merely a harking back to 
those early days when men 
were masters of color combina- 
tions. 

Probably no one designer in 
Paris carries out this Byzantine 
idea as Paul Poiret does. He 
has become celebrated for his 
juxtaposition of colors, and the 
way in which he arrives at an 
effect by draping three or four 
tones over each other. 

However, his defects in line 
and taste are often so serious 
that one is not quite able to for- 
give him even with these color 
effects to his credit. He has 
gone back to the Moyen Age 
style with tight sleeves, the 
neck cut out just at the collar 
bone, and the straight lines un- 
der the arms which end in a 
band of pleats or fur or em- 
broidery from the knees down. 























There are more long sleeves than 
short ones, although Paquin holds to 
the three-quarter length, and a good 
many lesser lights follow that house. 
None of the sleeves are large. The 
one-piece frocks carry them in a series 
of wrappings from shoulder to wrist, 
ending in a two-inch folded cuff of 
white chiffon cloth. Cheruit lets this 
sleeve dominate all of her gowns, and 
it is very becoming and graceful. It 
is only possible made in soft cloth. 

There is a wide tendency toward pro- 
longing last winter’s fashion of wear- 
ing one-piece frocks under long top 
coats. The very few coat suits that 
are made for afternoon occasions are 
of velvet and fur with some satin cord- 
ing and embroidery. 

A blouse to match is imperative, al- 
though it may be made up from two 
colors in soft fabrics that melt into the 
color of the skirt. Peasant blouses of 
black satin with yoke and three-quarter 
sleeves of soft écru lace, and fastened 
over at the side with black silk crochet 
buttons, are very much in_ favor. 
Americans will continue to wear white 
wash blouses, but they will find the col- 
ored ones smarter and more serviceable. 

The jumper of chiffon cloth with a 
slender design of soutache worked on 
its edges is to be quite the thing with 
coat suits, matching the cloth. It is 
worn over a slightly full underslip of 
white lace which shows in the sleeves 
below the elbow and at the neck above 
the collar bone. These slips are sold 
by the ready-made shops in America, 
and can be made at home at a small 
cost. Remember to get a strong quality 
of chiffon cloth, not chiffon. Frail as it 
looks it wears as well as cloth. ; 

The woman who cannot stand the 
thinness of such fabrics over her skin 
can add a slip of china silk in the color 
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of the chiffon cloth or of white. One 
can recommend these as useful and 
smart blouses. They give one the air 
of being far better dressed than if a 
white wash blouse were worn, no mat- 
ter how pretty it is, or costly. 

It will be a season of velvet and fur, 
and black and white will rule the color 
world. This was brought about by 
King Edward’s death in the spring. 
The French manufacturers have always 
founded their fashions on an event, 
and so semi-mourning will rule the 
world this year. Evening gowns are 
especially made up in black and white, 
and biack coat suits will be in high 
fashion. Black hats will rule, with a 
white or black aigret or plume. 

There is a most attractive changeable 
velvet which comes in dull red and dark 
blue, in brown and golden buff, in black 
and gray. This is expensive, but it is 
ultra-fashionable. Afternoon coat suits 
for smart affairs are made of it, with 
the peasant satin blouse in the ruling 
color. 

Black velvet evening gowns, as well 
as black satin ones, will be draped with 
black gauze finished with silk fringe 


ornamented with crystal and white por-_ 


celain beads strung in lattice effect. 

Green has a strong backing, and will 
probably become a favorite. Dark- 
green zibeline will be used for coat 
suits, pistache cashmere de soie for aft- 
ernoon gowns, and grass-green satin for 
evening, with a Byzantine effect of col- 
ored crystals or of chiffon cloth edged 
with fur, as drapery. 

There will be no end to the use of 
fur. Get out every piece you own, and 
if it is in bad condition, try having it 
dipped and combed. Put it on collars 
and cuffs of coat suits, around the yoke 
and sleeves of dark blouses, on evening 
wraps, and above all on your hats. 



















By Margaret 
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T was a grave charge that they 

| brought against Suzette Archer. 
They said she was a flirt. 

The gray-brown eyes, over which the 
lashes knitted when she laughed, the 
red mouth with its up-curling corners, 
the dimple—these did not belie the cur- 
rent tale. Only Suzette, in the deep of 
her heart, cried out that it was false; 
Suzette and the dean of St. Paul's, the 
young yet very reverend Marshall 
Townsend. Since Townsend did not 
confine his views to the deep of his 
heart, it came to be hinted that Suzette 
had prejudiced him by her churchliness. 

It was she who kept fresh flowers on 
the altar of St. Paul’s. 

It was she who sometimes washed 
the altar linen with her own white 
hands, and washed it uncommonly well, 
too. So rumor may have spoken truly. 
Yet there was another maid who had 
embroidered passion flowers on the 
dean’s stole, and still another who had 
wrought a little violet satin cover for 
his sermons. It is quite possible that 
had the sincerity of these damsels been 
impeached in his presence, the dean 
would have listened with no sign of 
hostility. He had forgotten both their 
names. Indeed, the violet satin cover 
he was never known to use. Even had 


it been his custom to read his Sabbat- 
ical addresses from paper, it was the 
dean’s way to handle most subjects 
without gloves, as the saying goes, and 
he would probably have seen the incon- 
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sistency in this instance of such a pro- 
tection as the satin case. 

Could he have defended Suzette be- 
cause he had known her so long and 
so well? Yet Fred, her brother, had 
known her since she was two, and Fred 
was among her chief detractors. 

“She'd flirt with a chimpanzee,” 
said Fred. 

Moreover, the major, her father, re- 
marked that, in an experience of sixty 
years, both before and after the war, 
sir, he had never known anything like 
her. 

And the major, unlike Fred, made 
these observations abroad as well as at 
home. 

The Archers’ big house on the hill— 
Magnolia Grove, they called it—was as 
his own rooftree to Townsend. Here he 
dined or rested whenever he chose. 
And often they dragged him in to dine 
and rest when he didn’t choose. But 
he was always glad afterward. Here, 
since the deanery was so tiny, the la- 
dies of the guild gave certain teas 
which the dean shirked unmannerly. 
Here, on the lawn, the choir boys held 
their famous minstrels, at which he 
punctually appeared. 

And, sitting close to the platform, the 
light of the lanterns falling on his fine 
square face, he laughed through the en- 
tire performance with laughter that 
bred lightheartedness wherever it was 
heard. For the dean did nothing by 
halves. When he laughed, he laughed. 




















And here, in the first golden days of 
June, came the little blue-frocked chil- 
dren from the Orphans’ Home and rol- 
licked through their picnic on the lawn, 
leaving a litter of baskets and papers 
about the driveways, and hugging the 
trees and the major in indiscriminate 
adieus. 

So it may have been his grateful re- 
membrance of all this that made the 
dean so loyal an adherent to Suzette. 

The year had ripened into a red-and- 
gold October, and now in the big house 
on the hill some fine sewing went on. 
Suzette sat often burning old letters 
from bygone adorers, reading them 
sometimes until something like tears 
came into her eyes, and checked the 
song which now, as always before, hov- 
ered on her mouth. Then she would 
laugh a little, and sigh a little, and tuck 
the chin with its dimple deep in her 
hand, and look at the fire. 

“Suzette,” said Mrs. Archer for the 
hundredth time, “are you sure of your- 
self ?” 

“T have to be sure this time,” said 
Suzette. “What would papa say?” 

There was a wonderful sunset that 
evening. The red glow of it shone 
through the bay window full upon the 
gown that Mrs. Archer stitched so 
thoughtfully, changing its ivory satin 
folds to gloss of opalescent glory. It 
shone, too, through the windows of the 
dean’s little dusty study far downtown. 
Here the fire had burned quite low. 
Yet the dean wrote on. Presently, 
with one of the abrupt movements com- 
mon to him, he thrust the paper aside 
and laid the pen in its place. 

King Hal, the aged collie, dozing by 
the grate, lifted his head from his paws 
and looked a question with grave 
brown eyes. The behavior of his mas- 
ter augured a walk in the open, and 
King Hal pined for excitement. 

“King Hal,” said the dean, rising, 
“T really believe I wrote better in my 
early youth than I write now.” He 
stretched his arms and moved to the 
dying fire. ‘I wrote sweetly then, very 
sweetly. The ladies were charmed. 
I’ve lost the art of pleasing. I’m afraid 
I lost it willfully—there’s the pathos. 
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You see I got too much in earnest, old 
man.” He began thoughtfully to stir 
the embers in the grate. “And the 
ladies don’t like the bare bones of fact 
to show. At least, I conceive they 
don’t. We mustn’t be too sincere, old 
man. We’re likely to get rude.” Then 
whimsically, patting King Hal’s head: 
“What do you advise now, sweetness— 
or bones?” Thus appealed to, King 
Hal rose stiffly to his haunches and sat, 
prairie-dog fashion, with front paws 
hanging limp. : 

“TI see,” said the dean, nodding 
gravely, “I understand. You suggest 
that I cling to the tricks of my puppy- 
hood, no matter how they pinch. 
Thanks. I'll consider. I'll go for a 
walk and consider.” 

And throwing on more coal that 
King Hal might not shiver in his ab- 
sence, Townsend took hat and cane 
from the little stand in the hall and, go- 
ing down the narrow path, strode 
briskly up the hill toward the Archers’. 
The old brown collie watched him from 
the window. It was small joy to King 
Hal that his request to go also had been 
mistaken for an oracular disclosure. 

In the major’s front hall stood Pom- 
pey, the old black house servant. He 
was helping young Goodall into hat and 
coat. Young Goodall seemed hurried 
and somewhat preoccupied. In the 
background loomed the major himself, 
and Townsend was not slow to recog- 
nize that a grim mood sat upon his 
host. 

“Young man,” said the major, as the 
front door closed behind Goodall, 
“young man, you need a vacation.” 

The major was a distinguished-look- 
ing, pompous old gentleman, slightly 
disabled by rheumatism. He had a way 
of tapping the floor with his cane when 
he meant to emphasize a speech, and 
he peered at one intently from beneath 
his bushy brows. 

“Young man, you need a vacation. 
You look bad.” 

Townsend smiled good-naturedly as 
he drew off his gloves. 

“Go in the library,” said the major, 
“There's a fire in there. I’ve got to go 
up and talk a while with the madam. 
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And mark my words’—here the cane 
tapped—“the service of the Lord will 
wear a man out as quick as any other 
service if he hasn’t got the sense to 
rest sometimes. They tell me you sit 
up all night.” 

“Only occasionally, major, and then 
only half of it.” 

It was one of the older man’s hobbies 
that Townsend was overworked. He 
had ridden it hard the preceding sum- 
mer when the dean had refused his va- 
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He laughed through the entire performance. 


cation because scarlet fever had broken 
out in the Home. 

In the library sat Suzette. She 
looked up abstractedly as the dean en- 
tered, then smiling quickly, she rose and 
held out both her hands, folding one 
of his in a soft, warm clasp. 

“Oh!” she said. “I’m so glad.” And 
she motioned to the great chair oppo- 
site. “I meant to send for you if you 
didn’t come.” 

The dean held out his fingers to the 














blaze. Presently he sat down and 
looked at her. It was growing late, 
and the room was lit only by the log 
fire, which shone on her dark hair, 
making little stars glow in her eyes and 
lighting her soft red dress and the 
little buckles on her shoes. 

“I’ve been to call on you twice,” 
said Suzette. ‘“Didn’t King Hal tell 
you?” 

“King Hal is growing negligent,” 
said the dean. 

“And you didn’t find my card? I 
wrote my name in the dust on the table. 
And the following week I called again 
and found the inscription undisturbed 
—in dust a little paler than the rest. 
So I put two dots under it for ‘ditto.’ ” 

“My housekeeper is an_ excellent 
woman,” said Townsend, “but I don’t 
trust her at my writing table. When 
are you coming again? I should like 
to be at home.” 

“I can interview you now,” replied 
Suzette. “I have a great deal to tell 
you. But you look tired.” 

’ “Tt will rest me to listen,” he said. 

“T know that it will rest me to talk 
with you. It always does.” 

They both looked at the fire a little 
while. Silences were not uncommon 
between them. Presently the girl spoke 
without lifting her head. “I want you 
to marry me,” she said. 

The man’s face whitened in the fire- 
light, but he did not move. 

Suddenly she turned to him and 
laughed softly. 

“T mean to some one else, of course,” 
she explained. 

“T understand,” said Townsend. 

“Mamma said she dreaded my telling 
you,” said Suzette, “so I put it off until 
the last.” 

“Why did she say that?’ asked the 
man, looking up now—quickly. 

“Why, I think she feared I might 
change my mind. It’s such an official 
thing—telling the parson. However, I 
never seem to remember you as that. 
To me you are just a big, strong man 
who can understand as well as uplift. 
And so I should have liked to tell you 
first of all.” 

She turned to the table on which 
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several piles of white envelopes were 
stacked. 

“You'll notice they are announce- 
ments,” she said, ‘‘not to be mailed un- 
til after the ceremony. Mamma: felt 
it would be safer so. Open it—it isn’t 
sealed. Fred was going to help seal 
them this morning, but Harry Goodall 
came 

“Who is Charles Gary Braggart?” 
asked the dean, frowning as he de- 
ciphered the card by the light of the 
fare. 

“Why, vou know him,” she an- 
swered. “You’ve met him often.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Why—he’s supposed to be in the 
implement business.” 

“T see. Describe him.” 

“Well—he’s short and—and rather 
stout—not particularly good-looking. 
He drives fine horses, and he’s ever so 
fond of dogs—the marked ones—you 
know what I mean.” 

The dean nodded. “Does he—does 
he wear the ties that are polychromatic 
nightmares ?” 

“You put it a little violently, but 








he 

“Then I remember him.” The dean 
laid the card inside, and leaned back in 
his chair. “I see it’s set for the thirty- 
first,’ he said. “I don’t often shirk, 
but I think I'll take my vacation about 
then.” 

“Then I'll put it off till you come 
back—or I'll marry before you go. 
There shan’t anybody marry me but 
you.” 

“How did you come to fix on Brag- 
gart?”’ the man asked after a pause. 

Suzette sighed a little. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
think it was the ring he had picked out. 
It was the largest diamond any one had 
ever offered me.” 

The dean’s eyes were slightly puz- 
zled as they traveled to her face. 

“Yes, I imagine he would donate a 
large diamond, if any. So that won 
you?” 

“No. It convinced me. The size of 
it seemed to symbolize such a vast 
amount of affection. Such trifles can 
decide fate,” she added dreamily. 
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“There was a man came here from 
away out West. Nobody fancied him 
much and you couldn’t blame them. But 
he took to coming to the house. And 
one day—I never knew mamma to do 
such a thing before, but he happened to 
come at a time when she was rummag- 
ing in an old treasure box of hers— 
one day mamma showed him an eye- 
tooth I had lost when I was an infant. 
And that man actually begged for it. 
So poor soft mamma yielded up her 
prize, and that creature went off and 
had it set in a scarfpin. And every 
time he came he wore it. Of course 
the whole family howled like mad when 
I got engaged to him, but it was all 
mamma’s fault for letting him get him- 
self up so pathetic and uncanny.” 

“Whatever became of him?” asked 
Townsend, smiling at the fire. 

“Why—a train ran over him. I’ve 
always feared he threw himself under it 
after papa treated him as he did. 
Papa grew very inhospitable. But Fred 
says he was tipsy and laid down on the 
track. I don’t believe it at all. The 
man didn’t even know how to make a 
mint julep.” 

“Well,” said the dean after a pause, 
“so the ring has decided young Brag- 
gart’s fate.” 

“T admit I was touched by it. I'll 
be sorry to send it back.” 

“But why should you send it back?” 

“Why, I’ve about decided to marry 
Harry Goodall. I meant to tell you 
that at the start, but we got off the sub- 
ject somehow.” 

Again there was a silence. 

“What do the announcement 
cards mean?” asked the man. 


“I’ve changed my mind—just as 
mamma feared. That’s all. I wish 
Harry Goodall had stayed at home.” 

She pushed back her hair with a sud- 
den tired gesture, and a rainbow flash 
of rings. She wore, too, Townsend no- 
ticed, two solitaires. 

“T don’t believe I’m really weak in 
my resolutions,” she said perplexedly. 
“TI can decide most things in a min- 
ute. But I know that I fully intended 
to marry Charley—and Harry Goodall 
came and—I changed my mind. You 
see I had been wearing Harry’s ring— 
he asked me to—he said it needn’t 
mean anything—it’s this little one— 
and now he comes and says terrible 
things and blames me for wrecking his 
career. It seems he’s just heard the 
news. One doesn’t like to be told things 
like that. 

“Besides, he has a violent temper— 
you know how musicians are—and he 
uses such inflated language. So I said 
I would consider. I knew if he would 
only go away I could act as I pleased. 
Then I meant to have Fred turn the 
mastiff loose 
every time 
Harry came 
back. But he 
said I had to 
decide that 
minute. Then 
he began to 
plead hard 
and he got on 















“He began to plead hard and he got on his kn—knees, and I can not stand a man on his kneeg” 
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his kn-knees”—Suzette shivered—‘‘and 
I can not stand a man on his knees. 
And he urged that he hadn’t Charley’s 
money but he loved me, and of course 
that settled it. ; 

“The next thing I knew we were both 
standing up before papa, and he was 
looking ferocious while Harry talked. 
Then papa asked me if it was all true, 
and I said ‘yes,’ and he sent me in 
here. Papa can be awfully disquieting, 
and I was glad enough to come. I 
don’t know what more he said to 
Harry, but I gather that he gave his 
consent to the exchange. All this hap- 
pened just before you came in. You 
don’t know the feeling of peace you 
brought in that door with you.” 

“T don’t think I shall carry a feeling 
of peace away,” said the dean. 

“Well, I don’t wonder. This is a 
place of unrest. I’m sorry. I’m—I’m 
miserable. But what ought I to do? 
What is it my duty to do?” 

“Do you mean which of these two 
youths should you marry on the thirty- 
nrst ?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“The choice, I assume, is necessarily 
restricted to these two. There is no 
one else?” 

“Mercy, no! Please don’t suggest 
such a thing.” 

“Why, then, it’s quite simple. Marry 
the one to whom your inclination turns. 
You have a preference?” 

“Well, no. Except that Harry Good- 
all has such a bad temper he might 
make it uncomfortable for me if I 
didn’t marry him.” 

“But that is no argument. The dis- 
comfort is quite as much of a possibil- 
ity if you do marry him. Which, 
would you consider, is the major’s 
choice ?” 

“Papa says that he’s washed his 
hands of my matrimonial projects. He 
says he won’t consider any man again 
till I’m good and married to him—and 
then it will be too late to care.” Suzette 
sighed. 

“And—your mother ?’ 

“Mother won’t say. She’s cried over 
them all. But as for Charley—j/e’ll 
make it uncomfortable afterward. He 
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says he’ll never allow you in the house 
if I marry him. I think he must know 
by instinct what you think of his ties. 
Then he says your sermons are—are 
challenges. It was the last time he 
came, and as soon as he left I hated 
him. Your sermons are strong, and 
stern, and they ring like real gold. They 
make me feel how wabbly I am. And 
for Charley Braggart to say that—it 
was like a magpie pecking at an eagle.” 

The dean laughed. But Suzette’s 
chin was lifted, and a red spot had 
leaped into her cheek. 

“Thank you, Suzette,” said Town- 
send gravely. 

“But what am I to do?” asked Su- 
zette. 

She put forth a buckled slipper and 
pushed a log into place. Then she 
lapsed into her chair with another lit- 
tle sigh, which might have been of 
melancholy or weariness or of quiet 
contentment with the twilight and the 
dean and the blazing fire. 

“Why, it seems I have merely come 
to stamp your decision with my ap- 
proval. I recall now that you told me 
you had about made up your mind to 
marry Mr. Goodall.” 

“But then that little Elsie Worsham 
is in love with him—she’s really wast- 
ing away—and it seems such a pity to 
take him when I don’t want him at all. 
And they are so well suited, he the or- 
ganist and she the soprano. They 
could go through life playing and sing- 
ing. Oh, dear!” 

“Besides,” suggested the dean, 
“young Braggart may happen in to- 
night and plead on his own score.” 

“He'll probably be home in a week. 
He’s away. He’s not so eloquent as 
some, but he’s quite as persistent. And 
he has a way of looking miserable that 
is harrowing. I suppose it’s a gift. 
Fred says I'd flirt with a monkey. It 
isn’t so, but I’m quite certain I’d en- 
courage a crocodile if it’s really true 
that they shed tears. Most men have 
the power of being pathetic—but I 
never got as far as announcements be- 
fore.” 

“It is merely a question, then,” said 
the dean, as if anxious to reduce the 
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situation to first principles, “it is merely 
a question, then, of who pleads the sad- 
dest and the maddest and the—last?” 

“Isn't it unfortunate?” asked Su- 
zette. 

“No. It is merely Suzette. Suzette, 
who used to bring home a stray kitten 
daily, and wanted to adopt the twin 
babies who could find no room in the 
Home.” 

“There was a man once,” said Su- 
zette, “but mamma objected to him be- 
cause he believed in the transmigration 
of souls—who said I used to be a 
chameleon. He told me I was meant 
to reflect love—not to love.” 

“A very good trait,’ commented the 
dean, “used judiciously.” 

“T can’t see its advantages. One has 
no more control over it than a chame- 
leon has of its appearance. Besides”— 
a little hurt—‘‘I don’t consider that I 
have it. Think what a capacity I have 
for independent friendship.” She 
leaned toward him earnestly. ‘Think, 
for instance, how long I have held to 
you, and you never asked me to.” 

“Because I knew you, Suzette,” he 
answered. “Because I knew that if I 
besought friendship of you, you would 
give it to me out of the charity of your 
heart. I want nothing of you in char- 
ity. But ah! How I have treasured 
this regard you gave me of your own 
accord!” 

“Well, doesn’t it prove that I’m not 
a chameleon? It was even when I was 
little,’ she went on. ‘And the time 
that I had the measles—zasn’t I ugly 
with my little round splotchy face ?— 
You came and mamma said it was bet- 
ter than the doctor. And the roses that 
you brought me then I have still, made 
into pot-pourri. And I love you just 
as much now—you are just as neces- 
sary to me. I love the very books you 
touch. And when you are gone it is 
just the same as if you were here. I 
love even that big chair you always sit 
in—all you do and say—the way you 
look is 

She stopped. She had met his eyes 
and their blinding light had closed her 





own. 
“Suzette,” he said. He caught her 


hand where it lay upon the arm of her 
chair. ‘Suzette, do you know what 
you have said?” 

Her eyes opened. 

“What have I said?” she asked. 
Then as the realization dawned and 
grew, she whispered: “But it has been 
for always. Why didn’t you tell me?” 


When the major had seen madam, 
his wife, he came in. Suzette rose and 
went out. Her eyes were like the eyes 
of a child who looks upon some won- 
derland of light and flowers. In the 
doorway she heard Townsend say: “I 
mean to take the vacation soon, major.” 

“Good!” said the major. “Let's talk 
about it.” 

And Suzette closed the door as they 
talked. 

A half hour later they emerged. The 
major’s cane tapped loudly on the floor. 

“By Ganny!” he cried—an oath all 
the more dreadful because nobody had 
ever known what it meant. “By Gan- 
ny, the next man that asks me to let 
him marry Sue I positively mean to 
shoot. Not that I’ve any objection to 
you, Townsend,” he added, turning. “I 
mean it for a warning.” 

When Fred came home he found 
Suzette and the dean sitting in silence 
over the charred remains of the an- 
nouncement cards. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

Suzette slipped off the diamonds that 
she wore. 

“Fred,” she said pleadingly, “I’m go- 
ing to be awfully busy. Mail these to 
their owners, won’t you?” 

Only Townsend understood that her 
heart had misgiven her for the task. 

“All right,” agreed Fred, hardened 
beyond the possibility of surprise. 

“One to Braggart and the other to 
—who’s the other?” 

“Harry Goodall.” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve got a bull pup to 
send Braggart. That'll remind me. | 
say, Sue, you ought to write, though. 
Oughtn’t she, dean?” 

Fred had taken in the situation at a 
glance. He wondered that it had not 
occurred sooner. 

“J’il write,” said Suzette. 
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“He won't say anything 
with me here,” answered the 
dean. 

Goodall approached. He 
was smiling, and Elsie Wor- 
ham hung upon his arm. 

They, also, were flecked 
with rice. 

“We go as far as New Or- 
leans with you,” said Harry. 

“Oh!” gasped Suzette. ‘So 
you've been married, too? I 
hadn't heard. Isn't this rice 
uncomfortable?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Elsie. 
But she brushed it carefully 
from her little fur collar, and 
Suzette caught the familiar 
flash of a large diamond on 
her ungloved hand. 

That girl had on Charley 
Braggart’s ring! Fred had 
mixed those solitaires. Elsie’s 
hand slipped back into her 
muff, and she smiled at Su- 
zette sweetly as they lost each 
other in the crowd. 


Townsend found a quiet corner of the waiting room. “Let me find you a seat 


“And, I say,’ added Fred, “you'd 
better instruct Pompey not to admit 
anybody until after the wedding, don’t 
you think?” 

“I’m not afraid,” answered Town- 
send, 

But secretly he dreaded the ordeal 
for Suzette if either of the discarded 
suitors should gain an audience. How- 
ever, Braggart was away, and on both 
occasions when Goodall called Suzette 
was at the dressmaker’s. Affairs, par- 
ticularly frocks, were considerably hur- 
ried, for Townsend declared that he 
had loved Suzette all her life and saw 
no reason in a delay. 

They were married in a week. The 
wedding was very quiet, but news of it 
was abroad and an army of friends 
awaited them at the station. 

Fighting their path through the rice 
throwers, Townsend felt Suzette cling 
more tightly to his arm. 

“It’s Harry Goodall,” she whispered. 
“He’s coming toward us. Oh, what 
can he mean to say?” 


in the station,’ whispered 
Townsend. “I see the choir boys com- 
ing in a battalion, and | rather suspect 
they are armed with old shoes.  Be- 
sides, I must see about the luggage.” 

Suzette yielded weakly. The flash of 
Flsie’s ring had dazed her. They hur- 
ried to a rear entrance, and Townsend 
found a quiet corner of the waiting 
room. Here he left her, and Suzette, 
glad of a breathing space, sat down. 
Presently a man, hurrying from the in- 
coming train, came into the station, 
satchel in hand. He passed Suzette, 
glanced at her, glanced again. It was 
Charley Braggart. 

“I’m just in time for congratulations 
to Dean Townsend,” he said, holding 
out a hand. “How’s the bride?” 

“Happy,” Suzette answered, smiling. 

“Naturally. Well, I can’t wish you 
more than to trust you'll continue so.” 
He spoke rather doubtfully, however. 

“T hadn’t the time to answer your 
letter,” he added, after a pause. 

Suzette dropped her eyes. 

“But there’s one thing I want to say.” 
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Suzette waited. But had he any 
right to say it? She rose now and met 
his eyes. She was ready with the 
withering rejoinder which should meet 
his reproaches now that she was the 
wife of another man. 

“There’s one thing I want to say. 
That was the finest bull pup Fred sent 
me I ever set eyes on. The jaw of 
him—the breadth between the eyes. 
What’s the matter? Was he your dog?” 

“No,” said Suzette icily. “He was 
not my dog.” 

“So-long,” said Braggart, as he once 
more held out a hand. “So-long. Pleas- 
ant sights and a safe return.” 

“Poor little wife!” said Townsend, as 
he joined her there. “Fred promised 


to see to it all—but he forgot. And 
I’ve kept you waiting all this while.” 

“But how profitably I’ve spent it,” 
she said. “Oh, why—why have I be- 
moaned the miseries of men? They 
say you are breaking their hearts— 
when all they own is a lump of India- 
rubber. You can’t break it.” 

“T like that!” said Townsend. “Just 
as I’ve trustfully handed mine into your 
keeping. I hope you don’t intend to 
step on it, or sit down on it, or play 
ball with it—just to prove the truth of 
your observation.” 

“Oh, yours!” she whispered, taking 
advantage of the dark corner to lay a 
cheek against his sleeve. ‘“That’s dif- 
ferent!” 





The Last of Summer 


Riggs the sweetest hour is nigh; 
Night, the jeweler, has set 

’Gainst the cushion of the sky 
Starry chain and amulet. 

Soon will come the pang of frost; 
For the lady moth shall fly 

Autumn’s crimson, tempest-tossed, 
Summer’s time has come to die! 


Love, the hour of hope is here; 
Young ambition, glorious dreams, 
Time of kisses warm and dear, 
Rosy, never-ripened schemes. 
Soon will fall on heart and head 
Cautious age in silver frost; 
Grasp this joy, lest it be dead 
In the midnight, too, and lost! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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Sa San Hits 1.—Three Business Women 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


~OMETIMES when the clerks in the 
department stores are more than 
ordinarily immersed in their own 
affairs, and more than commonly unin- 
terested in my modest desire to be fit- 
ted with a pongee dust cloak or an in- 
expensive traveling hat, I salve the hurt 
to my vanity which their indifference 
inflicts by going to my friend, Celes- 
tine’s. I call her my friend, although 
our acquaintance is confined to meet- 
ings in her shop, financially more bene- 
ficial to her than to me. But there is 
no one who gives me a more pleasant 
sense of buoyancy and _ exhilaration 
than Madame Celestine ; and what more 
friendly service is there than that? 
More often, when all the girls in 
the stores appear to me dragged and 
worn beyond their years and strength ; 
when they seem poorly nourished and 
overworked, and I imagine I can see 
them cringe beneath the cold eyes of 
the floorwalker; when their clothes 
look shabby and their little attempts at 
smartening up their frocks are pitiful; 
or when their garments are porten- 
tously fresh and fine; when I am op- 
pressed by the difficulties and short- 
comings under which they labor, the 


temptations which assail them, and the 
general grayness and grimness that 
dull their youth—I go to Celestine’s. 

And I always come away cheered. 
For Celestine is the living refutation 
of the gloomy theory that there is no 
chance for a shopgirl in New York 
to emerge into independence and rea- 
sonable prosperity. Celestine, with her 
discreetly elegant shop on one of the 
streets in the Thirties, not out of fish- 
ing distance from the stream of wealth 
that flows through Fifth Avenue; Ce- 
lestine, with her semiannual trips 
abroad, with her fitting rooms in pink 
brocade and ivory white, with her 
drawers and cases full of wonderful, 
shimmering gowns and wraps—Celes- 
tine once answered to the peremptory 
call of “Cash!” on Sixth Avenue. In 
those days she was not Celestine, but 
Nora Murphy. 

In many of the shops on and just 
off Fifth Avenue, where the fitting 
rooms are sumptuous dreams of bou- 
doirs, and the saleswomen are swan- 
like princesses, marcelled and mani- 
cured “within an inch of their lives,” 
as Celestine says, with a sort of snort 
—in many of those shops a woman of 
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modest bank account never dares to 
venture. She is made to feel, by the 
long, sinuous, young ladies who hold 


up before her ravished eyes the opera’ 


cloaks and the dinner gowns, that she 
is a worm in the dust; that her patron- 
age is not desired, her presence merely 
tolerated ; that the multimillionaires are 
supporting the establishment, and that 
really only a high-bred courtesy impels 
them to wait on her at all. 

“I can show you a simple little din- 
ner gown for three hundred dollars, 
madame, if you would care to see it,” 
they say, and thus dismiss every one 
but Mrs. Midas. 

At Celestine’s it is very different. 

“Tf I find that one of my girls doesn’t 
seem interested in a customer, if I find 
that she is not really interested in a 
customer,” says Celestine, “I know that 
she is no girl for me. Who is she that 
she can foretell what a woman will 
spend? Suppose that Mrs. Hetty 
Green should drop in here some day; 
am I going to run the risk of losing 
her trade because Katie Connell, there, 
with the Lillian Russell standard of 
style before her, thinks she’s a queer, 
uninteresting old dowd from the coun- 
try? That’s something I never was 
guilty of myself, and it’s something I 
won't permit in my employees—that 
wretched snobbishness! No woman, 
rich or poor, is going to buy her clothes 
from me at a price so cheap that she 
doesn’t pay for decent interest and at- 
tention. Tush! I learned it long ago— 
the very first principle of success in my 
business is personal interest in cus- 
tomers. A real interest, mind you; not 
a sham interest which lathers them with 
soft soap that would sicken an ostrich 
and not impose upon a woman confined 
in Bloomingdale!” 

“But, madame,” one meets Celes- 
tine’s vigorous declarations with a ques- 
tion, “that wasn’t your sole stock in 
trade, that interest in your customers ?” 

“No. I was interested in everything 
that pertained to the business. When I 
was a ‘cash’ down there at Herron’s 
I took an interest in every coutiter. I 
knew what the buyers were pushing. I 
thought of different ways in which I 


would display the goods if I had a 
counter. And when I was finally pro- 
moted to a place behind the laces, I 
studied stock and fashions as attentive- 
ly as I ever studied my book. But I 
studied my book, too. In those days 
Herron wasn’t running classes for the 
cashes the way he is now; so I used 
to go to night school, after I went to 
work. It wasn’t interest in my book 
that drove me, though—it was interest 
in my work. I wanted to add more 
quickly than any one else; 1 wanted to 
be so quick and so sure that no cus- 
tomer and no cashier would ever have 
a chance to complain of me. I want- 
ed to be able to write a legible hand 
on my cash slips; I wanted to be able 
to speak the way the ladies who bought 
goods of me spoke. 

“T suppose I had a quick mind,” Ce- 
lestine goes on, without mock modesty. 
“T ought to have; my father and mother 
were both as quick as steel traps, 
though they didn’t come to this coun- 
try early enough for it to be much 
profit to them. At any rate, it was little 
work to me to learn. And as for the 
interest in the customers and the stock 
—J felt it. I always feel friendly—tlike 
smiling at people to this day. And so 
I got promotions right along until final- 
ly I was head of the French underwear 
department, and then buyer for it, That 
was nearly fourteen years after I first 
went into Herron’s. My, but I was 
the proud creature the first trip I took 
across the water! Sometimes it’s a bit 
of a bore now.” 

“But isn’t it a long step from being 
even a buyer to a place like this?” 

“You mean that this requires cap- 
ital? But I didn’t begin here when I 
started in for myself. I began in one 
big room on West Twenty-fourth 
Street. And although we hadn’t much 
capital in money—my husband was 
Herron’s millinery buyer in those days 
—I had a good little capital in cus- 
tomers. I had been a dozen years ac- 
quiring them, but I had them. The 
first year I started in for myself I got 
a lot of orders from those customers 
for imported things. You see they 
trusted my taste and they relied upon 
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my honesty. Half my importations that 
first year were already bargained for. 
But it was painfully close sailing for a 
while. My husband kept his position 
so that we should be sure of some 
ready money. Afterward he gave it up 
—he didn’t really care for it, as I did, 
though he was too good a business man 
to put less than his best energy into 
any job. He’s just as good a business 
man in what he’s doing now—and this 
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find many a department-store graduate 
in, the small importing shops _here- 
abouts. Some of them go to financial 
smash now and then because they try 
to cut a dash when they first begin. 
3ut with a decent amount of prudence, 
there is nothing that interest in your job 
won’t do for you—newhere it will not 
take you.” 

So Madame Celestine recites the 
whole creed of success, and forthwith 


A woman of modest bank ace. unt is made to feel that she is a worm in the dust. 


is something he likes. We run a dairy 
farm out in Jersey.” 

“And it’s all come from that one 
room on West Twenty-fourth Street?” 
I look around at madame’s soft-piled 
rugs, at her plate-glass mirrors, at her 
silk-shaded electroliers. 

“Tt’s all come from interest!” she in- 
sists. “I haven’t done a thing that is 
impossible to any girl who is willing to 
put the same sort of interest into every 
branch of her work. I’m only one of 
a fairly large class, anyway. You'll 


tempts me into purchasing a tea gown, 
which, she declares, was obviously 
made for a woman of my figure and 
my coloring. I gain the impression 
that, when first her eye alighted on it 
in the Rue de la Paix, she murmured 
my name; I feel that the vision of me 
has been with her during her shopping 
tour abroad. Her assistants, standing 
near with flattering smiles on their 
faces, echo her delight in the harmoni- 
ous effect produced by the tea gown 
and me. They are apt pupils in her 
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admirable art, they have learned her 
first lesson of success well. I go away 
by and by, poorer by a considerable 
sum, but wealthy in content, in the 
conviction that I have, by a_ lucky 
chance, obtained something which is 
exactly adapted to my pressing neces- 
sities ! 

There is one feature of Celestine’s 
system which has always interested me 
a good deal, and that is her own dress 
and that of her assistants. Madame 
herself looks like any well-dressed 
business woman, and in their degrees 
her saleswomen and fitters approach 
the same standard. There is none of 
that sartorial effect common in such 
shops—an effect which seems to sug- 
gest that a cross between a chorus girl 
at a late supper and a fashion plate is 
the ideal. Madame Celestine’s skirts 
are short, instead of billowing over the 
ground. Her waists are of the useful 
“shirt” variety, although they generally 
match the skirt in material, or at least 
in color. Her collars may be hand-em- 
broidered, her tiny bows edged with 
real lace, but these are her sole indica- 
tions of ultra elegance. And the fine 
feathers of her little flock are also of 
the neat tailor variety. It is a refresh- 
ing change from the furbelowed, per- 
fumed style of many such shops. 

“Some importers,” says Celestine, 
when reference is made to this trait of 
her establishment, “think it necessary 
to have very handsome, showy girls 
with graceful figures for hanging gar- 
ments on. They think that squat little 
women from Kalamazoo look on in 
admiration and buy, under the delusion 
that they will produce the same effect 
in the same clothes. There may possi- 
bly be something in it—but I don’t be- 
lieve it. A customer is interested in 
seeing herself in a certain garment— 
not another woman. And nowadays 
women aren't easily gullible. You can’t 
persuade a woman of five foot three, 
who tips the scales at a hundred and 
eighty pounds, that she will look like 
five-foot-seven at one hundred and 
forty by wearing the same gray-span- 
gled crepe. I don’t think that any ap- 
preciable number of garments remain 


unsold because of the lack of an artist’s 
model to hang them on; and I do be- 
lieve that a great many women like to 
be waited on by trim, neat human be- 
ings instead of said models.” 

She shows the workroom where the 
bewildering frocks and wraps are made 
over to fit purchasers—a long, sunny 
room it is, with plenty of air blowing 
through the lowered tops of the win- 
dows. Back of it is a small dressing 
room, with a big lounge and two-steam- 
er chairs, and a zinc-covered table, on 
which is a tiny gas stove. 

“They all have three-quarters of an 
hour off for luncheon,” announced Ma- 
dame Celestine, ‘and although I urge 
them to go out and get a walk during 
the time, they don’t always want to. 
The lounge and the chairs are for those 
days. My girls bring their own lunches 
with them—there aren’t any cheap res- 
taurants in the neighborhood, as there 
are near the big department stores, and 
of course the girls can’t afford the 
dearer restaurants. The gas stove is 
to heat soup or tea. They run a little 
lunch club, the half dozen of them, 
chipping in for tea or crackers or what- 
ever they want. My contribution is the 
gas used in the gas stove. I often stay 
in and have a snack with them when we 
are at all rushed; it keeps me in closer 
touch with them; it shows the interest 
I really feel—makes it a family affair, 
after a fashion. And in business—a 
small business like this—half the battle 
is won if you can make the help feel 
like members of a family. More inter- 
est, you see! As for the chance to rest 
and the assurance that they have some-~ 
thing nourishing for lunch—it’s money 
in any employer’s pocket to insure those 
things for his workpeople. There’s 
three times the vigor for the afternoon’s 
work after a fajrly substantial noonday 
meal. 

“And this closing at half-past five in 
winter and at five in summer—that’s 
money in an employer’s pocket, too. 
You get three times the work out of 
employees for surrendering about a six- 
teenth of their time to their own uses. 
Now, I’m not a sentimentalist”—Ce- 
lestine’s steady, keen, Irish gray eyes 




















look out with their customary bright, 
sharp, humorous intelligence, and one 
would as soon think of calling a finely 
tempered blade sentimental—‘“and I 
speak, not as a philanthropist, but as a 
business woman who has tried both 
vays. And if you don’t believe me, 
ask that big, commonplace department 
store man—a commonplace store, not a 
commonplace man, I mean—in Boston, 
who's been trying shortened hours and 
all the rest of the newfangled stunts 
for—I guess it must be ten years now. 
He knows, and he'll tell you the same 
thing. There’s no philanthropy in it— 
it’s just good, plain, common sense; 
to get the most work and the best work 
out of people, treat ’em well, take an 
interest in ’em. It’s so with dishpans 
and lawn mowers; it’s so with cows 
and pigs and chickens; why shouldn’t 
it be so with men and women?” 

And then Celestine, with a murmured 
apology, walks forward in her little 
shop to lure a middle-aged lady from 
the provinces into the pleasant paths 
of frivolity and extravagance. As she 
goes, I can see that her energetic mind 
is always attending to the problem: 
“Now what have I in stock that would 
just suit her? Quiet, but not neutral; 
conservative, but not hackneyed. Ah, 
I have it!” And I know, as I watch 
that bright light of true interest on 
Celestine’s face, that the lady from the 
provinces is lost. 


When first I saw the second of my 
successful women, she was shy, shrink- 
ing, eighteen, and very pretty. I chron- 
icle that last fact, although I am sure 
it had no important part in taking 
her out of the rank of the medio- 
cre, just-able-to-keep-their-heads-above- 
water class. She had come into an of- 
fice to ask for a position as stenog- 
rapher. Her qualifications were curtly 
taken note of, her appearance—she was 
in the neat, shabby black devoted to the 
struggling heroine by romancers from 
all ages—considered and _ dismissed, 
and she. was told to call the next day 
for an answer. Her references proved 
to be as noncommittal as her attire— 
respectable, uninteresting, not predicat-. 
II 
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ing either brilliancy or failure. But it 
so happened that all the more showy 
possibilities were for some reason or 
another undesirable, and Miss Euston 
obtained the position at the munificent 
remuneration of ten dollars a week. 
Never, so it was learned from her 
employers, did any human being take 
such pains to sink her individuality. 
Other stenographers might gasp that it 
was too hot to be endured, or too cold 
to stand; others might graphically de- 


. scribe their perilous adventure on the 


elevated train that jumped the track, 
or with the burglar who invaded their 
premises, or what not. 

3ut Miss Euston, so far as could be 
gleaned from herself, never had ad- 
ventures, joyful or fearful. She sel- 
dom indulged in a cold, and when she 
did sought to hide the fact instead of 
seeking sympathy by displaying it. She 
never sniffed, with patient, martyrlike 
air, at smelling salts. Neither by finery 
nor by its equally conspicuous sister, 
undue dowdiness, did she ever attract 
attention to her own person. 

Yet she could not escape being a 
marked young woman in that office 
force. For her copy was flawless—a 
page of her typewriting was a work of 
art. Accurate, even, swift, undismayed 
by new terms, undaunted before the 
most technical of phrases, she took her 
dictation without asking for a repetition 
or a spelling once in a fortnight. She 
sat by the dictator’s desk, as imper- 
sonal as the machine upon which she 
would by and by strike out into clear, 
limpid-looking English what he was 
now humming and hawing. Unwilted 
by heat, unwithered by nipping cold, 
undismayed by demands for speed, she 
pursued the even tenor of her way, and 
every one of the partners in the big 
firm sought every excuse for dictating 
to her instead of the others of the 
clerical force. 

If this narrative were romance, of 
course the youngest partner would have 
marked her fresh, unstaleable pretti- 
ness, her absolute efficiency, and would 
have begged her, after a few prelimi- 
naries, to be Mrs. Youngest Partner. 
If it were yellow journalese, on the 
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Her assistants echo her delight in the harmonious efi ct produced by the tea gown and me. 


other hand, perhaps the story would 
run that the oldest partner, wearied of 
the gay, heartless society into which 
his wife sought to plunge him, noticed 
the devotion of this typewriter to the 
simple standards of work, and after the 
manner of oldest partners in yellow 
journalese, immediately rewarded her 
for the same by asking her out to din- 
ners of less than doubtful propriety. 

As a matter of fact, the youngest 
partner was happily married, and the 
oldest partner could not have told you 
the color of “that neat Miss Euston’s” 
hair or eyes, if you had promised him 
a favorable decision in an important 
case as a prize. 

Occasionally one of the men said: 


“That girl's a wonder; has never 
written ‘president’ for ‘precedent’ since 
she’s been here; and, by Jove, if she 
didn’t transcribe some law Latin this 
morning perfectly! Wonder how she 
does it!” 

“Do you know what Lulie Euston 
does?” said one of the other stenog- 
raphers to a comrade on a homeward- 
bound car that night. “Catch me being 
such a ninny! She has gotten her little 
brother to read law books to her for 
half an hour every night since she has 
been with the firm. Now, I say that 
a girl that works all day has a right to 
her evenings. It ain’t fair to her own 
health to do like that. Don’t she want 
a little fun? Catch me doing it! Lot 
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of thanks she gets—they’ve never 
raised her a penny, and she'll be here 
a year in October. And they’d proba- 
bly throw the same kind of a fit if she 
did ask for a raise as if she had never 
learned how to spell. That’s the thanks 
she gets for her pains!” 

Meantime Miss Euston was walking 
home—she did it every night, though 
it meant nearly three miles and nearly 
an hour out of her short evenings. It 
was her way of keeping well without 
devoting too much extra care to the 
process. She walked with her chin up 
and in, her shoulders well back, as she 
had been taught in physical-culture ex- 
ercises in the public schools. She 
breathed long and deep breaths. Her 
pretty eyes she kept directed shiningly 
ahead. She had a vision—in the old 
books they used to call it a purpose— 
that lit the lamps in the gray depths. 

It was that vision which caused her 
to say to her employer one morning, 
when quite a year had passed and no 
mention of the “raise’’ had been made, 
that she would like, if convenient to 
him, to leave his employ in two weeks. 
The eminent lawyer was not given to 
pleading with stenographers to remain 
in his service, so, although disconcerted, 
he merely remarked: “Going to be mar- 
ried, I suppose?’ You see there had 
been no hint of a grievance in the young 
lady’s declaration. She shook her head, 
and replied, unembarrassedly, in the 
negative. He frowned. 

“What is it, then?” he asked. “Are 
we working you too hard—or—er— 
paying you too little? We were just 
conferring the other day about raising 
your salary—let’s see, you’ve been with 
us nearly a year, haven't you?” 

Miss Euston politely set him right 
on the term of her service, but dis- 
claimed overwork or underpay as her 
reason for leaving. The eminent part- 
ner, a little annoyed, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, in a tone imply- 
ing his strong conviction to the con- 
trary, that she doubtless knew her own 
business best, and that her resignation 
vould be accepted. Miss Euston smiled 
the same pretty, impersonal smile as 
usual, and left his presence. 
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One will readily understand that so 
methodical and purposeful a young 
woman did not leave one position be- 
fore she had in prospect another which 
appealed to her more. Miss Euston 
had already arranged to begin work in 
a stenographic firm run by one of the 
pioneer women stenographers in the 
city. To that lady, waxing old and 
tired, the younger woman had ex- 
plained her qualifications. 

“T think that I can take any sort of 
work in the English language,” she said, 
yet modestly withal. “I have taken 
every sort of law dictation for a year 
—and if there is any subject, except 
pure science, not treated in law cases, 
I don’t know what it is. I’m not afraid 
to tackle anything.” 

The older woman demurred and 
made objections, after the manner of 
the ancient. She groaned over the ec- 
centricities of the girls she was able to 
obtain, but she seemed full of doubt 
about Miss Euston. Her work was 
varied and important, she said—she 
thought she did most of the clerical re- 
ports in the city, and most of the for- 
eign missionary reports. Miss Euston 
declared herself equal to these; and 
finally, the old dame still troubled with 
misgivings, the bargain was concluded. 

There for another year the girl 
worked with the same absolute devotion 
to her work, the same utterly imper- 
sonal attitude toward all that touched 
her personally. One day one of the 
ministerial dictators mentioned her 
ability to a settlement worker with an 
annual report to be “typed” in a hurry, 
and corrected as it was written. The 
settlement worker went to the office, 
requested of its head that she be al- 
lowed to dictate to Miss Euston, found 
her as wonderful as she had been de- 
scribed—as intelligent, as self-effacing. 
She made no “helpful” suggestions 
when the woman dictating racked her 
brains for a desired word; neither did 
she take advantage of such pauses to 
clean her machine, to tap with a pencil, 
to hum a tune, to whisper to one of her 
associates concerning last night’s revels 
or to-morrow’s. She sat at rest, at 
ease, alert to begin the instant she was 
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required, but not straining toward that 
moment. Pretty, fresh, charming, re- 
ceptive—she was a marvel, and the set- 
tlement worker always declared there- 
after that Miss Euston was so wonder- 
ful that she could have composed the 
report as well as its actual author. 

And other settlement workers flocked 
to the standard of Miss Euston, and 
the old, fussy, kind, worried soul who 
was the head of the establishment de- 
clared that she always could train a 
girl who had any natural ability at all! 
And when the minor literati, who are 
closely affiliated with the philanthro- 
pists—the two professions often inhab- 
iting, as it were, the same person with 
great financial benefit—were added to 
her constant patrons, she occasionally 
held Miss Euston up as a model to the 
less popular young women in her em- 
ploy. 

But when Miss Euston, who had in- 
creased the clientele of the office by two 
hundred per cent., modestly asked to 
be received into a small degree of part- 
nership, the elder lady “threw a fit,” to 
describe the scene in the forceful lan- 
guage of one of the other girls who 
overheard. 

“Just what I could have always told 
her!” remarked this one, arranging her 
waved pompadour. “It’s not a bit of 
use to slave yourself to death for any- 
body! You don’t get any thanks for 
it. How is Lulie Euston—that’s never 
late and never absent, that never slips 
up on anything, and that—so I hear— 
is taking French so that she can take 
French dictation—did you ever hear 
the like of that ?—how’s she any better 
off than me, that does plenty well 
enough for the money I’m getting?” 

The answer was not immediately 
forthcoming. It seemed that the pleas- 
ant countenance of Miss Euston was 
the outward and visible sign of a gentle, 
overjust soul. She had saved enough 
money to pay for six months’ rent of 
an office in the same dingy building 
where her employer’s establishment 
was. She owned a typewriter. She 
felt sure that if she moved the latter 
into the former, and notified her own 
particular patrons, she would prosper. 


3ut she feared that it might not be 
fair to the older woman. 

Whether that scrupulous generosity 
would have maintained itself a long 
time, to Miss Euston’s detriment, no 
one will ever know. For while she 
was still debating the matter, the anx- 
ious old lady caught a cold and was 
eventually gathered to her fathers. And 
her heirs—nephews and nieces—were 
rejoiced to dispose of the business— 
“fixtures and good will’—to Miss Eus- 
ton, on terms that made her the chief 
and left them the small partners in the 
establishment. 

That was ten years ago. There are 
two offices now where there used to be 
one. Through them Miss Euston, a 
little less shrinking than when she came 
at eighteen to the legal firm, moves in 
quiet authority and dignity. Somehow 
she has managed to infuse her spirit 
into her staff of workers; that has been 
partly by arranging yearly prizes and 
small profit-sharing plans with them. 

She works hard still, and any one 
measuring success by the ability to in- 
dulge in idleness would not call her 
successful, She has not made enough 
money to retire upon, though “they do 
say” that she owns her own home in 
the suburbs and another house besides. 
Twelve years of concentrated labor and 
of cautious investment have given them 
to her; and have given her also a large 
and profitable business and a position 
where she can be directly useful to a 
score of younger girls each year. She 
feels that it is success. She says very 
little about it—words never came trip- 
pingly from her tongue. But once, 
when she was in an expansive mood, 
this was wrung from her: 

“Tt’s all due to caring about good 
work and independence. I knew that I 
had to earn my own living. I had no 
particular gift that would help me; my 
family was able to give me only a 
common-school education as a prepara- 
tion. Stenography and_ typewriting 
seemed the simplest avenue to a salary. 
But I made up my mind, when I first 
went to business school, that if that 
was to be my work, I should put my- 
self in a position to be independent in 
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it. I could do that only by being— 
well”—she laughed and colored—‘‘one 
of the girls calls it a crackajack. So I 
was one. I did not neglect one thing 
that would increase my efficiency, not 
my health or my mind or my machine. 
Ievery day when I went to work I told 
myself what I was working for, and 
every evening as I walked home I told 
myself over again. Concentration—I 
suppose that is what it was.” 
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future in their profession—I cheer my- 
self by the memory of little Miss Eus- 
ton, who, without one single gift that 
ninety per cent. of them do not also 
possess, has made a competency for 
herself and a satisfying career. 


Once upon a time, up in “York 
State,” there was a run-down farm. 
Even the uninitiated could see the run- 
downness; the house had not been 


When Miss Euston modestly asked to be received into a small degree of partnership, the elder lady 
“threw a fit.” 


So, whenever I see girls who have 
to work in offices fretting over the 
cruelty of their lots, bemoaning the fact 
that they may not idle as the daughters 
of rich men do, bewailing the fate that 
prevents them from dressing as gor- 
geously as their employers’ wives, 
whining that it’s “a shame a girl has to 
work anyway,” and a particular shame 
that they have to work; forcibly pro- 
claiming their opinion that there is no 


painted in a decade, and the barns not 
within the memory of man. The orch- 
ards were too old to bear much fruit; 
the gardens ran to seed; the fences 
were sagging ; the machinery stood rust- 
ing in the fields. The merest tyro of 
agricultural knowledge would there- 
fore say that it was a run-down farm. 
But deterioration had gone much 
deeper than the casual eye could mark. 
The soil was poor, the annual yield of 
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crops smaller and smaller, the annual 
bill for fertilizer larger and larger. The 
owner, who was a farmer “born and 
bred,” used to imply that the iniquities 
of Wall Street were largely responsible 
for this state of affairs. He also said 
a good deal about the quality of “help” 
upon which these degenerate days have 
fallen; and he was finally convinced 
that in agriculture ‘the railroads make 
the money,” in which conclusion many 
more enterprising farmers agree with 
him. He had a son whom he designed 
for a successor on the place and a 
daughter whom the family, by a good 
deal of privation, managed to send to 
the city to school, with the object that 
she might eventually become a teacher, 
thus doing something to offset Wall 
Street, poor “hands,” and the railroad. 

But the mother of the family, with- 
out waiting for these consummations, 
succumbed to the washing and ironing, 
the cooking, the bed-making, the butter- 
making, the milk-straining, the jelly- 
making, the monotonous diet, the grim 
outlook, and all the ingredients that 
had made up her life for her fifty or 
sixty years of existence as farmer’s 
daughter and farmer’s wife. The 
daughter had to come home from school 
then to take up the burden that had 
slipped from the older woman’s hands. 
The son, her junior by two years, was 
meantime arrayed against his father 
along with Wall Street and the rest of 
the iniquitous. For the boy flatly an- 
nounced that he would not be a farmer 
—he’d know it, if he ever were one !— 
and muttered, shamefacedly, something 
about painting. To his father, who 
foamed at the mouth at the idea, he 
said no more; but to his sister he 
showed, by and by, a set of sketches, 
and to her he confided a tale of the 
summer boarder on a neighboring farm 
who had given him colors and brushes 
a year before. The girl, older and 
wiser than her nineteen years, looked 
at her brother, at her father, at the run- 
down farm; then she asked her father 
to send the boy to a school where he 
might learn to draw. 

“You find the money,” snarled the 
father. 


“Do you mean that?’ asked the 
daughter. 

“I certainly do. You know well 
enough, and he knows well enough, 
that I haven’t any for such tomfoolish- 
ness.” 

“All right,” said the girl. “I will, if 
you'll give me five acres out of your 
hundred and nine to do what I please 
with.” 

This the farmer promptly refused. 
If one hundred and nine acres spelled 
poverty, how could she hope to make 
five provide silly luxuries for disobedi- 
ent boys? And much more to the same 
effect. Whereupon the girl, who was 
older and wiser than her years, spoke. 

She pointed out to her father that the 
city men who bought farms in their 
neighborhood for country places had 
improved ways of doing things. The 
farmer snarled: “Book farming!” He 
also informed her that the men whom 
she mentioned, the men who came up 
from the city and made the run-down 
acres produce large yields of corn and 
oats and grass again, sank into the earth 
more than the value of these crops be- 
fore they secured them. He referred 
to their extravagances, and talked as if 
automobiles were an agricultural badge 
of folly. 

“Of course, they don’t make their 
livings off their places,” said the girl 
patiently. “And of course they live in 
a different way from ours. We 
wouldn’t want to buy automobiles, and 
I suppose we can keep on a few years 
longer without a hot-water heating sys- 
tem. But, after all, they are all busi- 
ness men. Mr. A. wouldn’t keep sheep 
on his place after two or three years if 
the sheep did not pay for themselves. 
Mr. B. would not sell milk from his 
model dairy if it was all a dead loss.” 

But her father would have nothing 
to do with her proposition, and was 
quite unconvinced by her vague reason- 
ing. 

So that year she comforted her 
brother as best she could, and ‘“‘put up” 
everything she could lay her hands on, 
wild and tame. Her father laughed at 
her for sterilizing all her preserving 
jars and jelly glasses. He also threat- 
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ened himself with apoplexy when he 
discovered that she had sent to New 
York for a sirup gauge by which she 
could control the “jelling’ or non- 
jelling of her fruits. 

“Newfangled notions!” he chortled. 
“Fool notions! A clean glass is a clean 
glass, and you'll never get it any cleaner 
than that. And a lot of juice jellies 
or it don’t, and that’s the whole of it.” 

When he learned that she had placed 
seven-eighths of her summer’s product 
on sale in the Women’s Exchange of 
the nearest city, he thought she had 
been rather “stingy with the home 
folks.” That every glass of jelly had 
jelled, and that not the faintest coating 
of mold ever appeared on any of the 
sterilized jars and glasses he regarded 
merely as a coincidence. And the girl, 
after the manner of kind sisters, gave 
all the proceeds from her sales—and 
they were considerable, even with the 
cemmission deducted—to the boy, and 
mended all his clothes, and tidied him, 
and sent him to the city. 

For by that time the boy had awak- 
ened to the thought that if he really 
wanted to become an artist, he would 
find ways of living while he studied. 
He-did, and he is in a fair way to 
justify the girl’s belief in him; but this 
is not his story, but the girl’s. 

One day, the first winter after the 
boy had gone off to seek his artistic 
fortune, the farmer met with an acci- 
dent. _A load of wood that he was 
following up the hill slipped, and he lay 
beneath the logs. When they picked 
him up and took him home, they found 
that he would never be anything but a 
cripple again. When he was recover- 
ing from the most severe part of his 
illness, he began to worry about the 
farm work and its superintendence, and 
then again the girl begged him to give 
it into her direction—just for a year. 
She told him how she loved the place 
as much as her brother had disliked it; 
how unhappy she would have been any- 
where else, teaching, and how she knew 
she could bring the farm up. Probably 
because all his old combativeness 
had been crushed ‘out of him, he yielded. 
Already her free library of Agricul- 
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tural Department bulletins was a large 
one. She had pored over “The Dairy 
Herd,” “Pigs and their Management,” 
“The Renovation of Worn-out Soils,” 
and the like, as thé average young girl 
pores over love letters. She had read 
them all again and again—those in- 
numerable documents on every aspect 
of farmwork. She knew what was the 
matter with her father’s old farm— 
its soil had been giving out its wealth 
all these generations since it was first 
settled, and very little of the wealth 
given out had been returned to it. It 
needed fertilization—not merely with a 
few fertilizers placed to bring certain 
crops to a reasonable development, but 
through and through, meadow and pas- 
ture as well as corn field and potato 
field. And fertilizer, even for the 
specific crops, was procured with diffi- 
culty from her scanty resources. 

And then she fell upon a pamphlet 
which described the renovation of just 
such a run-down place as her own, 
without the expenditure of a cent for 
commercial fertilizer, but merely by the 
proper conservation of manure and all 
the so-called ‘‘waste.” 

Immediately thereafter her hired 
man began to groan that the good old 
days and ways were past. 

“You'd think straw litter was gold an’ 
diamonds,” he grumbled. 

‘**‘And so it is to us,” she retorted. 
Everything—straw, manure, ashes 
rom the fires, pods from the peas, 

stalks from the corn, sweepings from 

the chicken house, were all treasured. 

A compost heap stood at the end of 

the vegetable garden. A cart, that 

creaked complainingly, went daily from 
the barns and spread the refuse over 
the fields designated by the new man- 
ager. At first she had almost to follow 
it, in order to be sure that her instruc- 
tions were obeyed—just as she had to 
stand guard to insure that her hen- 
house was whitewashed as often as she 
thought best, and that her chickens had 
fresh water and the food she desig- 
nated. She found that the deepest con- 
servatism there is in the world is that 
of the average farm hand, who wants 
to do things exactly as he always has 
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done them, and who develops an amaz- 
ing obstinacy in keeping on in his old 
lines. 

All that summer following her fa- 
ther’s accident, the girl worked, to use 
her own phrase, “like mad.” She did 
her preserving and jellying, and yet she 
found time to play watchman upon the 
manure spreader. She took care of her 
chickens herself, and five o’clock in the 
morning saw her in the henhouses. She 
almost provoked an incipient riot on the 
place when she first insisted upon hav- 
ing the cows sanitarily milked; but the 
girl had some farmer obstinacy in her 
own composition, and when she said 
that a thing should be done in such and 
such a way it was generally done in 
that way. 

The two hands began to respect her 
notions a little by and by, when they 
discovered that the “Inn” in the village 
—-a place patronized by quiet, wealthy 
city people—had made a bid for milk 
from her farm—at a higher price per 
quart than any of the old-fashioned, 
hit-or-miss dairies commanded. 

If any one of the uninitiated had 
seen the farm at the end of that season 
he might have thought it still a run- 
down place. The paint was still woe- 
fully lacking from the house and the 
barns, the fences still toppled. But, as 
a matter of fact, the ground had begun 
to yield, already, ten per cent. more 
produce than it had yielded under the 
old régime. 

That was five years ago. To-day 
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there is no lack of new paint and of 
pert, upright fences. There is a tele- 
phone, too, for the girl is a business 
woman who needs that instrument of 
connection with the outside world. 
There is steam heat, that the old farmer 
may be comfortable in his wheel chair 
in the winter; a great windmill on the 
hill forces water not only into the reno- 
vated cow barn, but into the attic of 
the house as well, and consequently 
water flows from half a dozen faucets 
as conveniently as in the cities. It is 
an eminently prosperous dairy farm. It 
was made, out of unpromising materi- 
als, by the sheer concentration of an 
intelligent and open mind. 

“IT dare say,” says the mistress of it, 
not without an honest boastfulness, 
“that if I had had any great gift, it 
would have been easier to use that to 
bring up the place. I might have 
painted a picture that would have en- 
abled me to do all this, or I might have 
written a book, or I might have been 
a famous actress or singer. But, you 
see, I wasn’t. I hadn’t a single pos- 
session in the world except my interest 
in this run-down old place. Well—I’m 
through pitying the farmers! I know 
what can be done if they want to take 
the trouble. Why, sometimes I’m so 
set up over what I’ve done here that I 
feel as if I could grow a pretty fair 
crop out a granite boulder. It isn't 
what you start with—it’s the determina- 
tion and interest you put into it that 
count.” 





The Measure of Genius 
AS camp fires blaze the brighter in the night 
When fed with chips the careful camper brings, 
So Genius flames, and casts a broader light, 
Through close attention to the little things! 


CHARLES C. JONES. 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OST people would have thought 
the precaution needless, as 
alone, middle-aged, slight, Han- 

sard spoke up mildly. 

“You’ve got a horse of mine. I guess 
I'll trouble you for it!” 

Carmarthen stared. He had been 
prepared for nerve, but not for a tacit 
acknowledgment of the theft of his own 
horses. 

“I’ve no reason to believe it’s your 
horse,” he returned grimly. ‘You'd 
have been wiser to send its owner— 
his hands are a trifle cleaner than yours 
and Evans’!” 

“He’s kind of busy with them now,” 
returned Hansard slowly; he reduced 
the yards between them and stopped 
short at the flicker of Carmarthen’s 
eye. “I’ve come hands up,” he observed 
reproachfully. ‘You’ve no call for that 
gun.” 

“T will have,” succinctly. 
use for horse thieves.” 

Hansard glanced at the four horses 
in the open lean-to. “I guess you’re 
kind of Kving in a glass house about 
that,” he retorted. “But J’m not call- 
ing any names. Are you giving me my 
horse, or not?” 


“T’ve no 





“T answered that before.” 

The man’s face twitched. “You'd 
find it better to be civil,” he growled. 

“Oh, I’ve no civility for horse thieves 
—even when they make a mess of it. 
If that’s all you’ve come to talk about 
you can get out.” 

“It isn’t,” returned Hansard unex- 
pectedly ; and added a more unexpected 
rider. “I’m willing to say running off 
your horses was a mistake; it wasn't 
one of mine, but that’s neither here nor 
there. I’ve come now to offer you a 
fair trade for them—I can't play any 
squarer.” 

“Fair trade? I wouldn’t take any- 
thing you could offer!” 

“You mightn’t have—yesterday.” 
Hansard’s upper lip lifted suddenly in 
a doglike sneer. “It’s different to-day. 
We've got your claim, and,” slowly, 
“we've got your partner. I guess you'll 
hand over your horses to save fim, if 
you won't do it to get back your gold.” 

They had got Walter. Letty all but 
shrieked with the horror of it, though 
she had known it all along. She sprang 
piteously to Carmarthen, and he held 
her back. 

“ll see my partner first, and hear 
what I’ve got to save him from,” he 
announced coolly. 
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Hansard smiled. “I guess there's a 
little trouble about that.” 

“Where is he?” demanded Carmar- 
then impatiently. “I’ve no honor with 
you, Hansard, Get out what you've 
come for and be done or I'll put a bul- 
let through you, hands up as you are.” 

“And what would I be doing while 
you were at it?” 

Apparently he made no motion, but 
with a conjuror’s trick so quick that it 
seemed magical, a tiny revolver jumped 
from his sleeve into his lifted palm and 
disappeared again, while its owner 
laughed. 

“I’m heeled all right,” he observed 
comfortably. “Where’s your partner? 
Talking to the boys, I guess. You'll 
get nothing out of seeing him,” signifi- 
cantly, “and you may as well know it. 
We came along down last night to get 
back our horse that girl of yours stole” 
if he saw Letty he was taking no no- 
tice of her—“and, by gum, we ran right 
on Law. He was kind of making 
things look probable round a hole in 
the ground I guess you made when you 
first came here, but we were sort of too 
handy to him. He showed us your 
other little lot of gold, all right, when 
we put it to him it was his best plan.” 

Letty Law made a queer sound in her 
throat, and put both hands to it as if 
she were strangling. Walter had 
given up Carmarthen’s claim; the gold 
that was already heaped in it. He had 
said he would not be caught, no matter 
what he had to do; she had been a fool 
not to know what he had meant. The 
shame of it choked her. She could not 
have spoken, even if Carmarthen had 
not forestalled her. 

“Supposing he did show you more 
gold, which I don’t believe,” he ob- 
served practically, “it seems to me that 
you and Evans aren’t in a position to 
stay here and work it—even if I don’t 
give my horses for it.” 

“Hey? I can’t see why not.”. For 
the first time Hansard was surly. 

“Well, in the first place I wouldn’t let 
you. Second, you’re ready to give the 
claim back on the nail to get horses to 
get out of this. It won’t wash, Han- 
sard,” cheerfully. 





For an instant the man’s face was 
blank; then the dog sneer came back 
to it. 

“IT guess I haven’t made myself 
plain,” he said maliciously. “I may 
stay to work your claim and I mayn't, 
but I tell you here and now your part- 
ner won't take much stock in which I 
do unless you make up your mind quick 
to hand over all the horses for him. If 
you won’t—well, I ain’t going to stand 
in the way of justice.” 

“I’m quite sure of it,” returned Car- 
marthen scathingly. “I know you 
wouldn’t let justice within a mile of 
you. May I ask what you propose 
doing with my partner—if you’ve got 
him, and if you’re not going to hand 
him over to me?” 

“Let him go with a man that’s got a 
better right to him,” quietly. ‘Seems 
kind of hard’’—and he could not keep 
back the triumph in his eyes—‘‘that he 
should have to go back to Rock City 
and swing, but he’d ought to have 
thought of that before he murdered a 
man down there—murdered, mind you, 
for they didn’t have any fight! They’ve 
been hunting for him all the time he’s 
been up here, but a friend of mine from 
Rock City—him as came in with the 
horse your girl took yesterday—has got 
ahead of them. He’s going to, get the 
reward for Law,” pleasantly, ‘‘unless 
you hand over all of the horses to me 
and Evans, and get paid for them by 
me kind of persuading ‘my friend to 
take your claim instead of any reward.” 

It was not strictly true reporting, but 
it was plausible; Hansard waited an 
instant to see the effect of it. 

“T’ll give you till noon to think over 
it,’ he added, “but if you don’t decide 
to come to my terms your partner’s in 
a hard piace, I’d judge. So-long.” 

He turned away insolently, and Car- 
marthen let him turn—to land on his 
shoulders with a leap that knocked him 
flat and sent his toy gun flying. 

“IT guess my partner’s in no worse 
place than you are,” Carmarthen swore 
grimly. “I. warned you, but you 
wouldn’t take it. You keep still and 
listen to my terms now, or I'll knock 
you out. First, where’s Law?” 
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“At the claim.” Hansard spat it out 
with a sullen venom for which he had 
his reasons, and Carmarthen knew it 
was true. 

“Well, you'll get none of my horses 
for him or anything else,” he returned 
hardly. 

He shifted his right hand to reach a 
bit of rope to tie him with, and Han- 
sard sprang under him like a bucking 
horse, got one hand loose, all but felt 
the guns that were in his belt still; and 
lay slack on the grass before his fingers 
could close on one, knocked out exactly 
as Carmarthen had promised. 

There was something so cold and 
merciless in Carmarthen’s face as he 
stood looking down on him that Letty 
recoiled where she stood in the cabin 
doorway. She had kept back while he 
fought because she had more sense 
than to hinder by trying to help him; 
now, step by step, she moved farther 
back still till she reached the kitchen 
table and sat down on the bench by it 
with her knees giving under her. 

He had said he would give nothing 
for Walter, nor was he noticing Wal- 
ter’s sister by word or look. He 
stooped over Hansard, plucked out the 
revolver at his belt that only fool’s luck 
had saved him from, trussed the in- 
sensible man like a chicken with all the 
ropes he could lay hands on, and dis- 
appeared in the lean-to without a word 
to the girl he had said he loved. 

Watching his face as he turned away 
in silence, Letty was suddenly beyond 
herself with terror. He had said he 
would give no horses to save Walter. 
Did he mean to do nothing? To let him 
be taken back to answer to that accusa- 
tion in Rock City that, tangled up as 
it was, she knew from Walter’s own 
lips held truth somewhere? She called 
out hoarsely from where she sat: 

“What are you going to do?” 

Carmarthen did not hear her. Some- 
how he had to keep her and the horses 
in safety while he got Law out of the 
trouble that might well be true, and 
yanked back his claim; and the prob- 
lem mocked him. But his first move 
must be to get hold of Evans, and make 
him repent that he had ever lived; and 
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haste, as regarded that, meant every- 
thing. He emerged from the lean-to, 
grabbed up the saddle he had taken 
from the strange horse, cast a_ half 
glance at Letty where she sat by the 
table, and disappeared again, still with- 
out speaking. 

His silence, little as he dreamed of 
it, was like a sword in the girl's heart. 
Carmarthen meant to do nothing. If 
he had spoken one word to her she 
would not have believed it, but she did 
believe it—and Walter, coward, mur- 
derer though he might be, was half the 
world to her. Yet, for Walter, what 
could a girl do? Unconsciously she had 
picked up the stump of a pencil from 
the kitchen table and was making aim- 
less scratches with it on the wood, her 
eyes fixed despairingly on the gully out- 
side the cabin; that gully, dark, hidden 
in bushes, that ran almost straight from 
her to the claim. 

And suddenly a wave of furious light 
and color swept over her face. If Car- 
marthen did not mean to help Walter 
because he had killed a man in Rock 


City and ratted over the claim to save. 


himself, she did—and the way to do it 
had come to her. She began to write 
on the table with the stump of pencil, 
lightning fast. 

Carmarthen came out of the lean-to, 
and once more did not speak to her. 
Not till he had shoved a gag into Han- 
sard’s insensible mouth did he even turn 
to the cabin. 

“I’m going to Ww alter,’ ” he said, mov- 
ing toward it, “and you’—his voice 
dropped as he neared’ the door till it 
must have been inaudible even to Han- 
sard, supposing he had been in a con- 
dition to listen—‘you'll have to come 
with me and keep the horses while I 
get hold of Evans. God knows I 
wouldn't take you if I could help it, 
but I’ve got to do something for Wal- 
ter, whether this Rock City ‘business is 
only a lie or not. He can’t be 

He stopped as if he had been shot in 
the face. The cabin was empty. 

The man sprang inside it, but he had 
known the girl was gone even before 
he searched it. His glance fell on the 
table where she had been sitting, and 
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the writing on it took him by the throat. 
Letty Law had not loved him; but she 
had not trusted him, either—she had 
gone to help Walter by herself. For 
the penciled words were plain. 


I’ve gone to him. It’s true about the man 
in Rock City; it was the only reason Walter 
ever came here. That was why I wouldn't 
listen to you last night. I knew you couldn’t 
love me when you knew. And I’m not fit for 
you to care about, any more than Walter is. 
If he has given up your claim, both of us 
came here on a lie; we didn’t know there 
had ever been anything in McSweeny’s 
claim. But I’ve got to help him, if I can. 


Carmarthen turned from the scrawl, 
past swearing. He had not cared a 
straw what Walter had done. If he 
had ratted about the claim he consid- 
ered it extremely likely that he would 
have done the same under the same cir- 
cumstances, if it were only to make 
time; if he were really in danger of 
hanging in Rock City there was all the 
more need to help him out—and any 
one but a girl would have taken both 
things for granted. As for Mc- 
Sweeny’s sham claim, Walter had let 
out the truth about that a week ago; 
let out, too, that Letty had not even 
known how he had lied about it till 
Carmarthen himself had given it away. 
And now she had gone, without even 
trusting him. 

The knowledge cut the man to the 
quick. He glanced out into the thick 
fog that showed no signs of lifting, 
and saw how she had done it. She had 
slipped into the gully and gone past 
him, almost within arm reach, as he 
gagged Hansard. 

“My God,” he thought, “they'll 

But even to himself he dared not fin- 
ish the sentence. They should never 
do anything; he would find Letty him- 
self first, cut her off somehow before 
she fell into Evans’ hands. Yet first, 
though time was everything, he turned 
to the cabin with a queer impulse he 
could never explain, and shut and 
barred the door. It was meaningless, 
a trick from an old life, but he did it. 
Then from the lean-to, he led out all 
four horses, tied abreast with Donna 
on the near side; swung himself to her 
saddle, and rode off in the mist; down 


” 





the wide logging road toward the 
claim, 

To Hansard, slack under the bushes 
by the cabin, he never gave a thought; 
or he might have seen that individual's 
eyes open with a glitter that was any- 
thing but unconscious. For an incredu- 
lous moment he lay staring helplessly ; 
the next there was a sound behind the 
lean-to, and Evans stood looking after 
Carmarthen, too. 

If he had lifted his gun as the man 
and. horses vanished in the mist he 
dropped it again. He moved silently to 
Hansard, and cut his bonds. 

The man spat out his gag, and sat up 
with a sick oath. He had been knocked 
out, if not so thoroughly as Carmar- 
then imagined, yet enough to jar every 
tooth in his head. If he had lain still 
under his rough binding it was merely 
that in Carmarthen’s place he would 
have finished the work if he had 
guessed it only half done. 

“You're late,” he gasped. “Why in 
hell didn’t you shoot when you did 
come ?” 

Because I was late,” returned Evans 
composedly, ‘‘and it'd have done me no 
good to kill him when you couldn't 
catch the horses.” He laughed, and 
Hansard scowled furiously at him. 
“There’s a better way than that, now,” 
Evans added hastily. “Can you walk?” 

“I can get Carmarthen,” sourly. “If 


I could only crawl I’d pay him for the 


dog’s trick he played me. But,” more 
sourly still, “he’s got my guns!” 

Evans latighed out this time. “I 
wouldn’t have believed you could have 
been got over like that, Crow,” he 
sneered. ‘“‘Here—you can have a gun 
of mine.” 

Under the sneer and its significance 
Hansard scowled again, but he took the 
proffered gun. He was moving away, 
when Evans stopped him, his black eyes 
fastened on the silent cabin. 

“That girl,” he said evilly, “where is 
she? I won't have her butting in 
again.” 

Hansard’s scowl merged into the dog 
sneer that was habitual to him. He 
whispered something, and Evans 
laughed again. 
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“Tf that’s where she is,’ he com- 
mented thoughtfully, “I guess we’ve 
got all three of them about as tight as 
we want them—especially Law.” 

And this time he did move away, 
with Hansard at his heels, distastefully 
balancing his borrowed gun, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Walter Law would have completely 
agreed with Evans if he had heard him. 
He sat at that moment in the tunnel of 
the new claim as he had sat since sun- 
down the night before, and regarded his 
surroundings with gloom. 

It was true that he was just where 
he had meant to be when he announced 
to Letty that he was going to run his 
trouble in his own way, and by him- 
self ; but he was there with a difference. 
His idea had been that since Letty had 
balked the theft of the horses the men 
in the ruined shanty would not make a 
descent on the pasture for them, or on 
the cabin for himself, when common 
sense would tell them they were expect- 
ed in both places. They would more 
likely go straight to the claim and lie in 
wait there to drop on the man who was 
certainly wanted in Rock City, if it 
were not for the killing of any Slim 
Bill. Mr. Law had no idea of being 
wiped out, or returned to Rock City 
either; and it had struck him that an 
ambush could work both ways. 

According to Letty the enemy only 
knew of Carmarthen’s first prospect. 
Rapidly Walter cast picks, shovels, and 
dirt round it, to look as if a day’s work 
there had just been finished, prepara- 
tory to ensconcing himself in the tun- 
nel of the real claim and from there 
picking off safely in the dawning the 
three men whom instinct told him were 
sure to come there. That solution of 
his difficulties would be simple and, for 
his enemies, sudden; and all he would 
have to let Carmarthen understand of 
the matter would be that the horse 
thieves had descended on the claim and 
got the worst of it. 

Only, and most unfortunately for 
Walter Law, his expectations of sitting 
in ambush had worked the other way. 
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As he shoveled dirt furiously on Car- 
marthen’s abandoned hole in_ the 
ground a heavy body dropped from the 
bank over his head and nearly knocked 
him flat, and sent flying the revolver he 
had carelessly bestowed in the front of 
his shirt. As with a staggering run for- 
ward he recovered his balance, one 
glance showed Law the man who had 
just missed lighting on his shoulders; 
and showed him also that he was no 
person to parley with. It would have 
been his last glance at anything, if 
Evans had not been taken by surprise, 
too—for his fall had been accident 
and he had no more expected to find 
any one at the claim yet than Law him- 
self—but as it was his forward stumble 
had given Law just two seconds’ ad- 
vantage in time and place, by bringing 
him fair into the mouth of the gully 
where the new claim lay. 

He grabbed up the gun that had 
flown out of his shirt, leaped -into the 
gully, and took no stand to shoot. 
Three shots, stimulating and instan- 
taneous from three distinct points, sent 
him with a backward spring like a lob- 
ster into the tunnel mouth of the new 
claim. It would have been no use to 
shoot back, even if he had had time. 
Evans occupied the entrance of the gul- 
ly behind him, with two other men each 
side of it in front of him; and he had 
no desire to run the gantlet past them 
and up the straight gully to the cabin. 
It was too much like being the bull’s- 
eye in a target. 

In comparison his occupation of the 
new claim seemed to Law satisfactory. 
The opening he had just leaped into 
would hold only one man at a time, and 
behind it a small tunnel followed the 
vein back at a right angle to the en- 
trance. Round the turn of it, with his 
unwelcome visitors showing up against 
the light of the entrance, it would be 
merely a matter of time to pick them off 
one by one; but it seemed, as the light 
faded, that they knew altogether too 
much to be picked off. Instead they 
had apparently departed and given him 
up as a bad job; but Walter Law knew 
too much in his turn to believe so. 

He sat down on a damp ledge of 
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rock, vividly conscious that a rope 
waited for him in Rock City unless he 
could dispose of the three men outside 
the claim, and that no one but a fool 
would confide himself to the chances of 
the open gully to do it. For the pres- 
ent he was secure enough, so long as he 
did not abandon his refuge. He lis- 
tened to the silence skeptically, and as 
dark fell was confirmed in the idea that 
‘he was anything but abandoned him- 
self. A flaming log dropped from the 
rock arch over the tunnel entrance, and 
a shout of his own name followed it 
profanely. Law heard it in silence. 

“You can talk as well as not,” Evans 
shouted down. “We know you're 
there.” 

“If I am”—Walter advanced catlike 
to the tunnel entrance, and saw no one 
—‘it’s one to me! You can’t get me 
out.” 

“We can keep you in, though. 
We've,’ significantly, “brought our 
grub with us.” 

Walter made no answer. He was a 
curious mixture of rank cowardice and 
pure fearlessness, and the fearlessness 
came to the top now that he was cor- 
nered. Above everything, he desired to 
make his captors talk; he had got to 
know just what this crazy story of a 
Slim Bill amounted to; got to know if 
by any devil’s chance it was another 
name for the man he had shot dead at 
his feet, without—to be truthful even 
to himself—enough provocation to put 
anything but an ugly name to it. 

He wormed closer still to the tunnel 
entrance, shot out his hand, and 
grabbed at a loose sliver of the burning 
log. A bullet scattered the glowing 
wood in his face almost on the second, 
but he had drawn back lightning quick; 
and stood lighting a cigarette with the 
live splinter he had clawed. But as his 
lips set on the paper tube they made a 
straight line that showed no pleasure 
in his successful bravado; but a tense, 
fierce anxiety to get the knowledge his 
enemies should not know he lacked. 

“Now I don’t mind talking,” he called 
briefly. “You can let out all you have 
to say.” 

“It’s simple, so far as I’m con- 


cerned,” returned Evans so politely that 
his hearer knew he lied. “I'll let you 
out of that if Carmarthen will give the 
horses and the claim for you; and I'll 
give both you and him a day’s start to 
get out of Shining Tree. Otherwise, 
we'll let you starve where you are, put 
him out of business, and take the horses 
and the claim, anyway.” 

“T expect you’ve got to get them 
first,” said Walter coolly. “If you 
don’t do any better with them than you 
have with me, I guess they’re safe.” 

The shot told, for Evans was silent. 
He had already dispatched Hansard 
and Evans to the pasture to corral the 
horses again, and they had come back 
empty-handed. For reasons of his own 
he had had no stomach to go down and 
openly fight Carmarthen for them, and 
it was that odd reluctance that had set 
him to parleying with Law. 

“You take us to where the horses 
are now, and we'll give you a chance,” 
called down Hansard encouragingly. 

“I’m taking no chances,” came up 
from below. 

Armstrong had been listening to 
Walter’s voice in avid silence. At the 
little phrase, he caught Hansard by the 
arm. 

“It’s him,” he gasped in what he 
meant to be a whisper and was more 
like a scream. “It was that he said 
when he shot Bill down—‘T’m taking no 
chances.’ I couldn’t be sure of him 
when I saw him scooting into that hole, 
but I’m sure now.” He began to curse 
Law, and Evans bade him fiercely to 
hold his jaw. 

Inside the tunnel Walter stood rigid 
with perplexity. He had shot no Slim 
Bill, but he had said just those words 
to Sheriff Vesey before he dropped him 
across Baxter’s roulette wheel and ran. 
The coincidence brought him no con- 
solation. To his knowledge he had 
never heard any of the voices above 
him in all his life, but that was not say- 
ing he had never seen the man who had 
spoken last. He might be any one from 
Rock City, in authority or otherwise ; 
and he had got to know which; and to 
know, too, if Slim Bill and the sheriff 
were one and the same. That they must 
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Carmarthen let him turn—to land on his shoulders with a leap that knocked him flat and sent his toy 
gun flying. 


be was the only solution of the 
stranger’s knowledge of him. He 
slipped as near as he dared to the tun- 
nel’s opening and spoke as if he hailed 
an acquaintance. 

“Hullo, the man who spoke last! I 
don’t know your name, but I guess I’ve 
something to say to you. I wasn’t inti- 
mate enough with your late friend to 
call him ‘Slim Bill’; it was George 
Vesey I knew him as, and he happened 
to be sheriff of Rock City.” 

“You lying whelp!’ roared Arm- 
strong. “I was standing at the win- 
dow opposite to the one you got out 
of, watching you. I saw Slim Bill lift 
his gun over the roulette wheel you 
stood playing the fool with. You said, 
like you said just now, ‘I’m taking no 
chances,’ only kind of quicker and 
madder; and dropped him like a dog, 
when it wasn't you he had his gun on, 
or even his eye. They were on the 
sheriff, that had come in behind you! 
And you stand in there and try to get 
around me, that saw the whole thing, 
with a lie. You didn’t shoot any sher- 





iff, and you know it, just like you know 
Slim Bill Vesey was his brother and 
had come into Rock City just to get 
even with him. And the end of it was 
his being dropped by an outside inter- 
ferer like you!” 

In the darkness of the tunnel Wal- 
ter’s blood rushed to his heart till he 
staggered. A faintness, more like 
shock than relief, made him reel 
against the tunnel side and press his 
forehead sickly against the cold rock. 
He had fled to Shining Tree because he 
had been as certain as that the man was 
dying that it was Sheriff Vesey, of 
Rock City, he had shot in a moment’s 
mad rage at an insult. Because it was 
the sheriff he had marveled, even while 
he did it, how he had ever got out of 
Baxter’s bar when the men came in be- 
hind him, back for Letty, and away to 
the freight siding, without having those 
men and twenty others at his heels; 
wondered how he had ever been suf- 
fered even to reach his harbor in Shin- 
ing Tree. But all the same the mad 
story he was hearing must be impossi- 
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ble. He would be crazy to put any be- 
lief in it. His voice was almost as shrill 
as Armstrong’s as by sheer will he 
pulled himself together to cry out a 
reckless question: 

“IT expect J’d know who I shot, 
wouldn’t I?” 

“T know you do,” said Armstrong 
fiercely, “‘so it’s no good your standing 
there lying about it. You saw Slim 
Bill come into Baxter’s looking for his 
brother that he heard was in there, but 
he wasn’t.. There was just you, mon- 
keying with the roulette wheel to get 
sure where the place was it stuck 
in. ” 





“And he said I was trying to make it 
crooked to suit me,” interrupted Wal- 
ter. For it was just what the man 
whom sight and hearing had shown him 
to be the sheriff had said. 

“He didn’t mean a thing by it,” 

scornfully ; “he was just making talk 
till his brother got through the door 
behind you; he saw him coming, and 
you didn’t. Just as Bill got you good 
and warmed up, in his brother walked; 
and stood, kind of not noticing him. 
Baxter himself was with him and a 
couple of others, but Bill wasn’t caring 
who was with him. His gun. had flew 
up on the sheriff when you said you 
were taking no chances, and shot him 
clear through the body before his fin- 
ger was even tightened on his own 
gun.” 
“It’s a likely story.” Every muscle 
in Walter’s body was tense with long- 
ing that it might be true, but he man- 
aged to sneer. “If the sheriff was his 
brother, what would he want to kill 
him for?” 

“T guess you know that, too, or you'd 
not have acted as you did,” Armstrong 
retorted. “Every dog in Rock City 
knows that it was having the other 
Vesey turn sheriff that got Slim Bill’s 
blood up against him; that he’d prom- 
ised to come in and cure him of it for 
good and all some day, before he 
cleared out of the country his own 
brother’d made too hot to hold him. 
But it was him got cured, and it’s you 
. that'll pay for it now.” 

“Shut up,” cut in Evans impatiently. 


“T never said I’d stand for your making 
all this fuss about Bill Vesey! Fight 
it out yourself if you want to, but I’m 
not going to worry paying off old scores 
for a man who lay on Baxter’s floor and 
told every mortal thing he’d a right to 
keep to himself, if he were dying!” 

“Who made him be dying to do it?” 
flared Armstrong. ‘That liar below us, 
with every man in Rock City thinking 
he’d saved their precious sheriff that 
was the dead spit of Slim Bill!” 

He spoke to Evans and not to Walter, 
but each word went home electrically 
to the unseen listener. 

“They never made a move after him 
when he got out; more, they’d a depu- 
tation sent to thank him, only he was 
gone clear away—to thank a man who'd 
never thought of anything but being 
mad with Bill Vesey for catching onto 
what he was doing to Baxter’s wheel. 
And now he’s trying to lie out of it by 
saying he plugged the sheriff. He got 
out mighty quick, but I guess he wasn’t 
gone too soon to see the sheriff stand- 
ing behind him, and Slim Bill lying in 
front in the towny clothes he and his 
brother always dressed in. I guess it 
was the only thing they did do alike, 
except being the spit and image of each 
other.” 

And it was well it did not strike the 
speaker to come down the face of the 
gully and make a rush at Walter Law, 
or he would have been taken. 

Limp, nerveless, and weak under the 
revulsion of a relief that he knew now 
was a true one, he had sunk back 
against the tunnel side in good earnest. 
It was Slim Bill Vesey he had killed! 
He could have sworn till this very in- 
stant that it was the sheriff who had 
caught him tampering with Baxter’s 
wheel for his own future profit, but 
now the very simplicity of his mistake 
showed him how he had been wrong. 
He had known well enough that Sher- 
iff Vesey had a brother whose walk in 
life was far from being a sheriff’s, that 
the two men hated each other till the 
younger had sworn to be revenged on 
the elder, but he had never seen him, 
never dreamed of his being in Rock 
City, nor imagined a resemblance so 
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close that unless the two had stood to- 
gether he would have taken them for 
the same man. 

“Tf I’d known, that,” he thought 
dazedly, “and who I’d killed I'd have 
been in Rock City yet, and I’d never 
have seen my gold here. But if I stay 
with it till I starve now, I’ll never leave 
it!” 

It was a queer reflection for a man 
with whom only luck was going to get 
out of his own tunnel alive, but to have 
been squeamish about being dragged 
back to Rock City and hanged for wan- 
tonly killing the sheriff was not to be 
squeamish about fighting for~his .own 
gold. Walter Law felt his heart begin 
to beat normally, as it had not beaten 
since he leaped into the tunnel, heard 
the men above him draw back, and then 
heard nothing but silence. But the face 
of things had changed for him. In- 
stead of wanting to settle his own quar- 
rels now he longed fiercely for Carmar- 
then to come down and help him by 
getting his enemies in the rear. His 
blood might be dancing in him that he 
was not wanted in Rock City, but all 
the same he needed to keep it in his 
veins here; and he wanted no telling 
that if he stirred from his citadel the 
men above him would spare no pains to 
let it out. By the time the long night 
had worn to morning and there was no 
sign of Carmarthen, Law began to real- 
ize that he was furiously hungry, to 
find time long, and the rapture of not 
having to answer for the death of a 
sheriff an emotion that palled upon him. 

“By glory!” he muttered. “Surely 
Carmarthen must know by now that 
he’s got more to think of than those 
horses and Letty!” 

A sudden horror turned him pale. 
Suppose the invaders had got Car- 
marthen—as in a way they had got Law 
himself—it would mean they had Let- 
ty, too. Walter had led her a queer 
life, but none the less she was his one 
honest affection in life, except the gold 
he leaned against now. For one min- 
ute he forgot he meant to stick by that 
gold while he had a breath left in his 
body. He leaped toward the tunnel en- 
trance with an impulse that was for 
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once unselfish, and stood still there, 
staring blankly into the white mist that 
filled the gully to its brim. 

Somewhere, but farther off than last 
night, he thought he heard muffled 
voices; but he was not listening to the 
voices. In the gully he had added as a 
last touch of invention to his fancy map 
of McSweeny’s claim, little thinking it 
would ever lie before his eyes, some- 
thing was moving. Gray, the shadow 
of a shadow, he could not swear to it; 
but he thought so. 

“I guess I’ve got one of them,” he 
pondered ; but something kept his finger 
loose on his trigger. Whatever moved 
must be an animal, it crawled so low; 
and he had no desire to attract atten- 
tion by firing at a prowling fox. And 
suddenly he was nauseated by pure, 
selfish fear. The crawling thing was 
Letty—against all sense and probabil- 
ity, Letty! ae 

His head out of the tunnel,.’Walter 
had her name on his lips, but he stood 
where he was without ,breathing. Be- 
tween him and her, sprung out of the 
fog like ghosts, and cutting her off from 
him, were two men. 

Walter’s fear for Letty suddenly 
gave place to fury. Now was his 
chance, that he had meant to get all 
along ; he could have picked off two out 
of his three foes with impunity, and he 
dared not do it, for his sister was in a 
dead line behind them. But if she 
moved even a foot aside he might take 
his chance yet. Leaving the tunnel and 
slipping away in the mist never oc- 
curred to him; more than ever he meant 
to keep guard on his gold. Besides, 
once out of the tunnel what other shel- 
ter could he find for Letty, supposing 
he ever got hold of her? He stood 
rigid in the tunnel entrance with his 
gun on the taller of the two men; and 
instantly, hopelessly, a swirl of white 
fog shut down on them, and the blotch 
behind them that was Letty. 

Impotently Walter stood and cursed. 
He dared not shoot, he would not run 
and leave his gold; Letty had ruined 
him. And he never guessed her mere 
presence had that instant saved his 
life. 
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CHAPTER X. 


For Letty it was; and if ever she had 
been in danger in her life she was in it 
now. <A sound, a thought even, it 
seemed to her, and the men who stood 
not five yards from her must turn and 
see her where she crouched gray 
against the gray stones of the gully. 

Whatever she had meant to do when 
she ran from Carmarthen, she knew 
she could do nothing now. It was 
Evans, for one, who stood between her 
and the claim where Walter might or 
might not be; and a sheer physical fear 
of him, of that savagery she had read in 
his black eyes, kept her motionless. 
Even if she had known Walter stood in 
the tunnel mouth raging at her for be- 
ing in the way, she could not have 
stirred ; and it was well for her brother. 
If Evans and Armstrong seemed to be 
keeping no watch on the tunnel, Han- 
sard was. He meant none of Carmar- 
then’s lot ever to leave Shining Tree 
alive, but since his humiliation at Car- 
marthen’s hands that had branded him 
with open shame before Evans he 
meant it more. Not twenty paces on 
Walter's other flank he stood behind 
a boulder, and the first flash from 
Law’s revolver would have been the 
signal for his end. He might have got 
one of his enemies; he would never 
have fired at a second. 

For Evans and Hansard, incredible 
as it seemed, had got ahead of Letty. 
Her way had been the shortest, but she 
had not dared. to run down the gully 
in the thick mist; half the time she had 
had to feel her way to be noiseless ; and 
Evans and Hansard had been troubled 
by no such scruples. They had cut 
straight through the bush in a dead line, 
and it was the sound of their coming 
that had made Letty drop to her hands 
and knees as Walter first caught sight 
of her. 

She had been none too soon. Han- 
sard, sore and furious, slipped along 
the edge of the gully just above her, 
and stood on guard over its occupant; 
Evans dropped into it like a cat, al- 
most on her; Armstrong rose like a 
ghost out of its depths; and the two 


latter took almost instant cover behind 
a rock that put them out of range from 
any shot of Walter’s. 

Terrified, astounded, the girl lay still 
behind them, scarcely believing what 
she saw. The three of them were on 
her! It was Hansard who had come 
out of the bush with Evans; Hansard, 
whom she had left safely tied up at the 
cabin. Common sense told her Evans 
must have somehow freed him, but if 
he had where was Carmarthen? The 
thought brought so deadly a pang to 
her heart that she knew suddenly that 
if Walter were half her world Carmar- 
then was all of it. She loved him; 
loved him when she lied to him, doubt- 
ed him, ran from him; here, where she 
could do nothing for Walter. And for 
all she knew Evans and Hansard had 
killed him. 

In her terror she could not think, ex- 
cept that surely there was a Power 
somewhere ; men like these could never, 
never have been allowed to kill Car- 
marthen! And a wave of passion, ele- 
mental, savage, took the fear out of 
her. Whatever they had done she had 
got to know. If she could have crawled 
away unseen she would not have done 
it. 

Evans spoke, angrily, indistinctly, 
and she strained to catch each syllable. 
But it was not ‘for seconds that the 
sense of what he said jerked the blood 
through her body. They had not got 
Carmarthen; not yet! But there was 
no triumph in her as she realized what 
Evans was telling Armstrong. 

“Inside of twenty minutes,” he said 
sharply, “we'll have Carmarthen. He’s 
coming down the logging road now, 
with all four horses—Lord knows why, 
except he knew better than to leave 
them! It’s his intention,” he tittered, 
“to rescue Law.” 

“He can’t do it,” snarled Armstrong. 
“He—how d’ye know?” 

“Hansard heard him tell the girl so 
before I got there.” 

It was gibberish to Letty, to whom 
Carmarthen had told no such thing. 
But she had no time to try and make 
sense of it. 

“The — girl’—Armstrong caught 
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Evans up with an oath—“where is she? 
I've got a scare of a wild cat like that; 
she’d stick at nothing!” 

“She’s got to this time,” returned 
Evans coolly, and he might have low- 
ered his voice even more than he did if 
he had known the girl he spoke of lay 
crouched almost at his heels. ‘And 
scared of nothing—she’s only a fool 
girl! Carmarthen’s fastened her up in 
the cabin, anyway, to keep her ‘good 
and’’—he laughed noiselessl;—‘safe! 
Hansard saw him do it. First he called 
out to her he was going to ‘help Wal- 
ter’; then he slammed and fastened the 
door on her and rode off down the road 
to do it. She’s safe enough, and he'll 
be all of an hour getting here, for his 
precious horses can’t be quicker. When 
we've picked him off I guess that girl 
won't find any neighbors coming along 
to let her out,” viciously. “She can 
starve there for all I-care. All that mat- 
ters is that she is there, and out of my 
road.” 

It was what Hansard had told him, 
and he believed it, as Hansard had. To 
the latter, watching the cabin through 
his eyelashes where he lay bound, there 
could be only one reason for Carmar- 
then’s locking the place after he had 
spoken to the girl inside, and that was 
that he had locked her in it. That it 
was just the mechanical subconscious 
action of a man whose thoughts were 
anywhere but on the cabin never came 
to him; and he, no more than Carmar- 
then, had seen the girl slip past them 
both. 

“Did you look?” persisted Armstrong 
doubtfully. It was odd, but a half- 
superstitious fear of the girl at Shin- 
ing Tree had been on him ever since 
she had gone off with the horses. He 
was used to fighting men; a girl some- 
how frightened him like a hoodoo. 

“No need,” impatiently. “Clear as 
mud she couldn’t have got out; Han- 
sard would have seen her go. Stop 
your fool worry about her. Carmar- 
then’s coming down the big road now. 
If I hadn’t been late getting after Han- 
sard he’d never have had the chance to 
do it, but I was late. The plan was for 
me to plug him while Hansard talked 
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to him, but I missed my bearings in the 
blanked fog. I didn’t allow for his 
stretching Crow Hansard without any 
shooting, either. But, anyhow, Car- 
marthen’s coming here now. Han- 
sard'll be ready for him in the gully 
where the road crosses it, and I’ll close 
in behind him apiece up it; and I guess 
it’s as good a way as any. Crow will 
make no mistake about picking him off 
this time, if he did this morning, and I'll 
grab the horses as he drops. It’s them 
we want, and to get out of here quick 
and quiet. We don’t want any fight; 
and I'll run no chances by staying here 
another day after what you let out 
about Bill Vesey talking. As for Law 
inside that tunnel there, you can put 
him out of business when he runs out 
at the shooting at Carmartheax down the 
gully.” 

“Shoot him!’ said Armstrong 
through his teeth. “I'll do no shoot- 
ing. You and Hansard can settle as 
you please with Carmarthen, and get 
out when you please with all the horses 
but mine. I’m staying in here till the 
man who killed Bill Vesey dies slower 
than he did—and talks more. He'll 
get out of no tunnel for plain shoot- 
ing.” 

Evans grunted incredulously, but it 
would suit his book just as well if Law 
and Armstrong were to stay and de- 
stroy each other like Kilkenny cats. 

“Just as you like, I’ve no time to 
worry over it,” he said. “I’ve a kind 
of an idea you were a fool to let him 
know he hadn’t murdered any sheriff.- 
I guess it put heart in him to find out 
he’d only - 

“He knew well enough Slim Bill was 
no sheriff,’ hotly. 

“Not if I know when a man speaks 
the truth. But that’s none of my busi- 
ness. You get along now and watch 
your precious Law, or he may snick a 
chance to get a bullet into you while 
Hansard and I are after Carmarthen.” 

He kicked his foot against a stone 
impatiently, and the sound covered the 
ghost of a sound behind him. Letty 
Law, dazed, hardly daring to put to- 
gether the things she had heard, almost 
hopeless of making sense of them, was 
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was not for 
herself, were 
overwhelming 
her. 

They were 
going to get 
Carmarthen; 
and they had 
got Walter! 
Even yet she 
could make no 
sense of who 
the Slim Bill 
was that he 
had killed; but 
it could not 
matter, since 
Armstrong, at 
least, meant to 
make him pay 
for it. 

Not all that 
Evans _ had 
been saying 
was clear to 
her, but two 
things came 
out of it in 
black and 
white. He was 
going to kill 
Carmarthen; 
and he thought 
she was locked 
in the cabin. 
She was only 
a fool girl, as 
Evans had 
said, but if she 


He dared not shoot, he would not run and leave his gold. could find 


moving away. Even Walter, staring 
desperately through the mist, could not 
see her. Evans would have heard her 
inevitably, if his evil genius had not im- 
pelled him to move simultaneously him- 
self. He leaped, catlike, up the oppo- 
site side of the gully as he had leaped 
into it, and was gone; Armstrong, more 
slowly, followed him. 

Letty, bringing up against her own 
side of the gully, almost opposite the 
tunnel mouth, stood rigid before she 
dared te climb it. Waves of horror, 
humiliation, and an agony of fear that 


Carmarthen 
now, before Evans did, she might save 
the game for Walter and Carmarthen 
yet. 

The thought got her up the gully 
side, remembering just where and how 
the logging road he and his horses were 
on ran closest to her; she must catch 
Carmarthen there, before Evans closed 
in behind him. And there flashed be- 
fore her mind the very turn of the road 
Evans would choose to do it. There 
was a boulder at a sharp curve just be- 
fore the road crossed the beginning of 
the gully; it would be behind that 
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Evans would wait to “grab the horses,” 
after Hansard’s shot went home. And 
as at an actual sight the girl began to 
run. 

Thoughts of Walter she had, but 
Walter’s only hope lay in Carmarthen. 
She never guessed that in the gully the 
fog had lifted, and that for the second 
time he had seen her; not crouching in 
fear, but running gallantly and with a 
purpose. There might have been some- 
thing in Armstrong’s superstitious 
dread of the girl, for the very sight of 
her put fresh courage into her brother. 
She and Carmarthen were doing some- 
thing! Less than ever did Walter Law 
think of leaving his tunnel and his gold, 
even if the mist dropped again and let 
him. It was by a nmaiiracle that Arm- 
strong did not see her, too; but Arm- 
strong was doing something to last 
night’s dead camp fire just over the 
tunnel entrance in a fury of haste, 
piling together a great heap of anything 
that would burn, with one eye on his 
work aud the other on the vacant gully 
helow him. A curl of smoke rose from 
the lower part of the pile as Letty dis- 
appeared, but she did not see it any 
more than she had seen Walter. 

’ Yards away from the gully she ran 
as hard as she dared when any craok- 
ing stick might bring Evans on her. It 
was only guesswork that he would wait 
where the logging road swung round 
the boulder; for all she really knew he 
might be making for the very point in 
her own mind and any second bring her 
on him. But she dared not waste time 
wondering where he was. Long as the 
logging road was in comparison to the 
almost straight gully, it was more bare- 
ly possible than probable that Carmar- 
then had not already passed the point 
where lay her only hope of cutting him 
off unseen. 

The girl ran like a mad thing for it, 
frantic at what must happen to him, to 
Walter, if she were not beforehand 
with Evans. And at the top of her 
speed she jerked up, motionless, her 
very blood stopping in — with shock. 

She was too late. She was not near- 
ly out on the turn of the road where 
she had hoped to catch Carmarthen, 
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but she was too late already. For in 
front of her was Evans. 

She had been almost on him before 
she knew it, and, faint with despair, she 
dropped where she was in the mad hope 
that he would not see her. The mist 
lifaed like a living thing as she did it. 
She saw him coming toward her; heard 
him pause and listen. And suddenly 
every nerve in her body jerked her to 
her feet. It was not Evans in.front of 
her! It was Carmarthen. 

Dumbly, incredulously, the two 
stared at each other as the white mist 
rose from between their faces. Which 
moved neither knew, only that, close, 
warm, alive, they were in each other’s 
arms. 

“IT thought you were Evans,” gasped 
Letty against Carmarthen’s cheek. “I 
thought I'd never find you.” 

“What did you suppose I thought 
about finding you?’ Carmarthen might 
never have heard of Evans. “Did you 
think I’d let you go, or that I’d care,” 
incoherently, “what Walter had done 
about the claim or anything else—that 
anything could make me leave him, or 


“come between me and you?” 


“T couldn't tell,” wildly. “I was mad 
with fear for him, and then I was mad 
with fear for you. I thought they’d 
kill you, and I—I’d lied when I said I 
didn't love you, I 3ut she stopped 
where she clung to him; it was no time 
to talk about herself and Carmarthen. 
“T was a fool to go as I did,” she cried 
below her breath, “but oh, I’m thank- 
ful I did! I’d never have known, if I 
hadn't, that Evans and Hansard are 
waiting for you down the road.” 

“Hansard ?"’ Carmarthen stared. 

“Evans was there and untied him. I 
heard him say so down in the gully.” 

“T was a fool not to kill him.” “Car- 
marthen bit his lip. “My God, Letty, 
do you mean you were mad enough to 
go to the claim? Where was Walter to 
let you, and how did he get you away 
again?” 

“I didn’t see him,” quietly, but for 
once Letty’s eyes flashed with pride in 
her brother. ‘You see, it was a lie that 
he'd given in to those men; he’s in the 
tunnel! fighting them.” 
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Carmarthen stood silent; somehow 
he had not expected it from Walter 
Sa 

“T couldn’t help him,” Letty added 
brokenly. “I came to look for you. 
They mean to kill him, after they’ve got 
you and the horses.” 

But as she told him how she had 
learned it in the mist; and all she knew 
and guessed besides, Carmarthen stood 
more silent still, A curious grim fury 
was in his face as she finished. 

“If it weren’t for you,” he said un- 
expectedly, ‘“‘I’d go on down the road. 
Evans was my friend, before he was 
my enemy. I’d sooner kill him face 
face.” 

“You can't,” said Letty wildly. 

“No; I’ve got to get him where he 
doesn’t expect it, now. I'll get into the 
gully where you came out. My trou- 
ble,” frowning, “is you!” 

“T’ll be safe with the horses; they 
want them too much to shoot at any 
one who isn’t you.” But her face 
blanched on it. Where were the 
horses? Surely, even to look for her, 
he had not let them go! 

“They’re safe,” said the man almost 
roughly; Letty thought of everything 
before herself. Silently he led her 
through the bush to where all four 
horses stood in a bunch and swung her 
up on Donna. “You can’t go back to 
the cabin, because it’s there Evans 
would look for you, and you can’t come 
with me. Stay here—if you can—till I 
come back to you. If you can’t”—sud- 
denly he kissed her—“ride them hard, 
where it seems best!” 

‘Best!’ There was a quick, startled 
inflection in her voice, but Carmarthen 
was gone. Round her the silence of the 
bush lay heavy, and it frightened her. 
Just so would Evans be hearing silence 
now, where he waited for the tramp of 
horses. He was no fool; he would 
guess, know something had gone wrong 
with his scheme. 

*“‘Best’ isn’t here; it won’t do to 
stay!” she said aloud. 

Her lips set suddenly to the straight 
line Carmarthen hated, and her head 
flung up with the exact gesture of the 
mare she sat on. 
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“They'll get Carmarthen if I stay 


here. When Evans doesn’t hear the 
horses he'll suspect—something; the 


first thing he and Hansard will do is’ 
watch the gully.” 

She gathered up her four horses as 
she spoke and turned them back. 

There was just one way to keep 
Evans’ and Hansard’s attention off Car- 
marthen till he had them in range from 
the gully ; the sound of the horses they 
thought he was riding. If for a sec- 
ond the girl’s heart misgave her on it, 
the next she spoke to the black mare. 

“We have got to try it, Donna girl,” 
she whispered, and turned her horses 
down the logging road. 

Her plan was simple enough. She 
would walk the horses as near to where 
Evans waited as she dared, wheel them 
off into the scrub opposite. him, and 
keep him and Hansard listening and 
looking in vain till they were taken 
from the last quarter they had expect- 
ed. If they saw her there would be 
nothing for it but to drop flat on Donna 
and get through the bush at a dead run; 
but if the lie of the land was right in 
her head they would not see her. 

She was thankful for the lonely 
rides that had made this part of Shin- 
ing Tree as familiar as an old song to 
her, yet she shook a little as the horses 
walked down the road. The mist had 
risen so clear of it, the tramp of the 
sixteen hoofs sounded so loud! If 
Evans were twenty yards closer than 
she imagined she was lost and the 
horses, too. But if she shook she kept 
on, and suddenly knew she had done 
what had seemed impossible. She was 
off the road, in the screening bushes, 
past the boulder on the road’s sharp 
turn, opposite the gully entrance. In- 
voluntarily she pulled her horses to a 
stand. 

The ground where she halted was 
high, clear except for the bushes that 
hid her from the road below. She 
gazed down on it as on a stage. 

Hansard was just where she had told 
Carmarthen he would be—in the gully 
entrance facing her and the road, lis- 
tening tor the checked tramp of her 
horses to go on. 




















Evans? Frantically the girl looked 
for him, but the road by the boulder 
was empty. He must have gone up the 
gully already. Her eyes searched it 
wildly. And suddenly, mad with hor- 
ror, forgetful even of Evans, Letty 
Law flung bolt upright on the black 
mare. 

The gully was empty, but on the high 
bank of it just over the tunnel entrance, 
leaped a fire of logs as big as a cab; 
and as she looked at it a man pushed 


the whole blazing pile over into the - 


gully below with a long pole. It fell 
fair into the tunnel entrance, choked 
it, blazing high at the gully sides; and 
the girl saw it, half fainting. It was 
that Armstrong had meant when he 
said Walter would die slower than Bill 
Vesey—and talk more; that! Two 
shots rang from the claim impotently ; 
Armstrong, safe above it, flung down 
brush, half trees, on the fire below him. 
Once, twice, Letty saw Walter try to 
break from the tunnel, and be driven 
back by a crashing log. Too sick even 
to scream, she sat helpless, and sud- 
denly heard a shot that was none of 
Walter’s. Almost before it rang, Arm- 
strong was down. 

It seemed to Letty Law that four 
things happened then at once. Han- 
sard fired in the one second that Car- 
marthen was in plain sight on the gully 
side, and if he had had his own gun he 
would never have missed him; but the 
borrowed gun threw high, and Carmar- 
then’s had ripped out at him before his 
second shot; at the double report the 
black mare gave a plunge of mad fear 
that set the other horses wild; and as 
Letty strained furiously to hold them 
still, she saw Evans. Evans, standing 
twenty yards below her, where she had 
never looked for him; on her side of 
the road and the gully, with not so 
much as a bush between her and him! 

He was staring straight at her, with- 
out even surprise in his savage black 
eyes. Full on hers, pitiless, reckless, 
they petrified her. It was only me- 
chanically she kept her grip on the 
frantic mare. She was going to die, 
here and now. 

But Evans was not worrying with 
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girls; when he was done with Carmar- 
then would be time enough to attend to 
this one, who it seemed had not been in 
the cabin, after all. But that detail 
was immaterial, and where she was 
suited him perfectly. Deliberately he 
smiled at her where she sat rigid on 
her plunging, pulling horse ; and leveled 
his gun at Carmarthen—Carmarthen, 
not looking for Evans, not even getting 
the fire cleared from where Walter 
must be suffocating, but standing, to 
Letty’s stunned horror, dead still in the 
gully below her, staring up it at some- 
thing she could not see. y 

Evans could see it. For one long 
moment he hesitated in a horrid blank 
shock that would not let him shoot, 
staring where Carmarthen _ stared. 
There were men coming down the gul- 
ly, and his long sight made them plain 
to him as to Carmarthen, for the sher- 
iff and a posse from Rock City, coming 
at last—and too soon for Eyvans—to 
Shining Tree. 

Carmarthen, turned to stone by their 
appearance on top of that story about 
Walter Law that he did not know was 
truth or a lie, could not have told to 
save his life whether they had come in 
war or peace. Evans knew perfectly, 
both as regarded himself and Law, but 
Carmarthen should not profit by his 
knowledge. Cautiously, savagely, he 
took a fresh aim at the man who had 
once been his friend. He would get 
Carmarthen first; then as many of the 
newcomers as fate let him, before he 
took flight into the bush. But he would 
have done better to have kept his eyes 
on the girl behind him. 

She had seen nobody coming, and 
there was but the one thought in her 
head—Evans should never kill Carmar- 
then unseen, and from behind. The sec- 
ond the man’s eyes were off her she had 
driven her heels into the too willing 
black mare, let her and the others leap 
forward at last, and was smashing 
down the hill with her four horses at a 
hand gallop; then a dead run, and 
straight on Evans. 

Unconsciously, instinctively, he 
turned his head to the thunder of hoofs 
behind him, even as he fired at Carmar- 
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then; and the gun in his hand jerked— 
missed, But the sound had given his 
hiding place away to the sheriff's men; 
only getting away unseen into the bush 
could save his own skin now. He 
leaped sideways from the shock of the 
horses, slipped, sprang involuntarily 
fair into the logging road and—his wits 
out of hand for once—ran down, in- 
stead of up it, shooting as he ran. But 
he never passed the gully. 

A volley of shots rang out of it as 
he fell, then a shout; but Letty dared 
neither look nor listen. By main 
strength, leaning far over with her 
swinging horses, she wrenched their 
heads round from the gully whose 
storm of shots had just missed her, and 
turned them up the road. 

White and shaking, the girl checked 
her horses she never knew how, and 
rode them back at a walk, as blank with 
despair as Evans had been. She could 
hear voices, but she dared not listen; 
see men pouring out of the gully, and 
dared not look at them. And suddenly, 
wildly, incredulously, she did look. For 
the first of the men was Walter— 
grimy, singed, but whole; and beside 
him, talking to him amicably, Sheriff 
Vesey, whom Walter’s own lips said 
he had killed! 

It might have been as well for her 
peace of mind that she could not hear 
all the sheriff was saying. He had not 
been one of the persons wishful to 
thank Mr. Law for preserving the per- 
son of authority in Rock City; in his 
secret soul he may have guessed that 
gentleman had never meant to. But 
technically, Law was guiltless and had 
saved his life, and that both things had 
happened to be so might help him to be 
less rash on whom he next drew a gun 
on—and the sheriff said so. 

But Walter was beyond a plausible 
answer for once in his life. It was 
through no virtue of his, but a good 
fortune that was inconceivable, that he 
was not lying as Evans, Hansard, and 
Armstrong lay now. 

But Letty had no thought that there 
was sting as well as sweetness on Sher- 


THE 


iff Vesey’s laconic tongue; that he 
should be there at all even was beyond 
her. Dumfounded, bewildered, she 
stared at him and Walter; at Carmar- 
then as she felt his hands catch hers 
where they lay slack on Donna’s rein. 

“What is it? What's it mean?” she 
muttered, pointing. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Carmarthen. 

He had made Walter stay in the 
claim, half choked with smoke and heat, 
till he knew it was not for him the 
sheriff had come into Shining Tree; 
had heard the rights of what he had 
done from both sides; and things were 
all right, even if it were by a miracle! 

“Walter hadn’t done anything that 
mattered. It was Sheriff Vesey’s outlaw 
brother he shot, that Armstrong was 
after him for; he needn’t have cleared 
out from Rock City at all. It was not he 
the sheriff was after; it was Evans and 
Hansard. He followed them clear all 
the way here on Armstrong’s trail.” 

“Then they—they’ve saved us, real- 
ly,” said Letty, bewildered still. 

Carmarthen’s eyes lit, very clear and 
dark. If his love had been flung back 
at him last night he had reason to know 
things were different now. 

“As far as I’m concerned it was the 
girl at Shining Tree who did the sav- 
ing,” said he under his breath. ‘Oh, 
Letty, darling, you—you dared too 
much—for me!” 

His eyes held hers, and the girl paled 
under them. He knew! Knew it was 
to save him she had ridden down 
Evans! 

“Thad to,’ she murmured broken- 
ly, and saw what she had admitted. It 
was with the upflung head that always 
reminded him of Donna that she looked 
fair into his grave, triumphant eyes. 
“But I haven’t said I loved you—yet!” 

“Don’t you think you—will?” said 
Carmarthen. 

He took the black mare by the head 
and led the horses down the road to 
meet Walter and the sheriff, with Let- 
ty’s hand lying under his on Donna’s 
shoulder. 


END. 
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The Blossoming of Anna May 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Fee MAY was a foolish little 
creature, quite contented with 

her best brown gingham and a 
weekly visit from young Jed Harmon. 
Her blue eyes were pretty, and her yel- 
low hair was prettier, and her sweet 
temper, including, as it did, the lamb- 
like quality of adapting herself blithely 
and unconsciously to circumstances, 
was so much the prettiest of all, that 
Aunt Lucilla, with whom she lived, 
said one day to Jed Harmon: 

“There’s one thing sure when you 
marry Anna May, Jed. You're a-get- 
tin’ a girl without a lot of fool notions 
that'll make for trouble. Anna May’s 
just plain girl, Jed Harmon.  She’s 
never heard of women’s rights, and 
she’s never been anywhere bigger ‘n 
Plainville, and she’s never cared about 
any boy but you. From twelve years 
old Anna May’s head has been full of 
you and nobody else, and what more 
than that a young sprig ’d want—well, 
I give it up.” 

“But, Aunt Lucilla,” protested Jed, 
“don’t you see that’s just the point? It 
don’t seem fair to Anna May somehow, 
to marry her without giving her some 
chance to—to sort of size me up.” Jed’s 
brown eyes looked anxious. “I’m not 
so much.” 

“You are in Plainville,” put in Aunt 
Lucilla. “That store of yours 

“Store? What’s a Plainville store?” 
swept on Jed. “Some day, I’m goin’ 
to open up in Bloomfield! But Anna 
May—well, she’s wonderful! Now, I 
think she ought to go to her Cousin 
Bella’s, when they want her so. I think 
she ought to have that winter in New 
York that they’ve invited her for. She 
ought to see something before she ties 
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herself down to me for good, It’s noth- 
in’ but fair to her—and me. Well, I'll 
wait till spring and be thankful to get 
her when I can.” 

“Jed, you're all wrong. You're 
young and square, and your convic- 
tions,” said Aunt Lucilla dryly, ‘ought 
to be put in pickle for a few years. 
But, Jed, I like you, and I'll send*Anna 
May down to my sister’s next week. 
It ain't as #f they was rich folks to 
give her any fool ideas. They live in 
a five-room flat, and Bella works some- 
where. I guess Anna May’ll be glad 
enough to come home when we send 
for her.” 

And so it was:settled, and Anna May 
went, as do countless Anna Mays each 
year, down to New York upon an ac- 
commodation train, with her lunch and 
dinner neatly packed in a white box 
tied with string, wearing her best brown 
gingham, stiff with starch, her blue 
eyes big with wonder, and her yellow 
hair neatly plaited into a hard knot 
upon the top of her head. 

Bella laughed until she cried when 
she saw her. 

“Well, bless her heart,” cried Bella, 
“how'd she ever manage to leave the 
pigs and the cows? You dear little 
thing, you! Why, you’ve got hayseed 
stickin’ out of your very hat!” 

“We ain’t got any pigs, Bella,” said 
Anna May gravely, “and I guess I’ve 
got cinders in my hat.” 

“Say,” said Bella, adjusting her low 
lace collar, and giving her enormous hat 
an added tilt, “this is muh friend, Mr. 
Geary. He runs a taxicab, and he’s 
never before seen a _ rube. He’s 
a-lookin’ at you like he did at the sea 
horses in the Aquarium! Now, Al, you 
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“Now that means money, and money means clothes, and I'll teach you the ropes.” 


can fade away,” continued Bella. 
“Anna May and I’s got lots of things 
to talk about. You can come up Sun- 
day if it’s your time off, and we'll go 
to Bronx Park. And you can leave 
your stare at home! There won’t be no 
rubes around on Sunday—understand ? 
You can drop it, Mr. Geary, before 
you begin, for,” concluded Bella, crisp- 
ly, “it—don’t—go.” 

For the first week, the new life, and 
the new talk, and the new city com- 
pletely dazed Anna May. It was when 
the daze began to lift a bit that Bella 
put her arm about Anna May’s shoul- 
der one evening, and explained to her 
her plan. 

“No girl,” evolved Bella, from the 


crystal of her shopgirl’s philosophy, 
“can be happy in New York and not 
dress. Now, we just love you to be here 
with us, Anna May, and I’m crazy to 
take you around and all that, but muh 
dear, you got to have some clothes. 
Them clothes of yours, Anna May,” 
said Bella confidentially, “would put 
you on the blink at the very start. 
Now, I know you ain’t got the money, 
and here’s where you get it. They 
need salesladies awful bad down to the 
store. I spoke to Mr. Upson about you 
the other day and he said: ‘Bring your 
cousin in. I'll see what I can do.’ Now, 
that means a job, and a job means 
money, and money means clothes, and 
I'll teach you the ropes. Now, Anna 
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May, what do you say about it?” ended 
3ella breathlessly, her broad face 
beaming. 

Anna May drew a long Wreath. 

“T'd love it,” she responded, her blue 
eyes like stars. ‘‘I’d love a pink dress 
all in one piece like yours, Bella. I’d 
love to earn some money. How kind 
of you to think of it, Bella—how very 
kind of you!” 

“There’s not many I'd take the trou- 
ble for,” admitted Bella, “but, Anna 
May, there’s something about you dif- 
frunt from the other girls—you’re sort 
of sweet, somehow—and I just love 
you. That’s it. There,” said Bella, 
jumping up, “I’m soft—that’s what’s 
the matter with me—but nobody can 
say I look it. Let’s surprise ma.” 

She threw open the door of the lit- 
tle kitchen. 

“Mrs. Walker,” she announced, “let 
me make you known to the new sales- 
lady in our untrimmed hat section—no 
less than your niece, Miss Anna May. 
It’s muh own idea! Say, ma, I think 
I’m a wonder!” 

The winter flew upon wings to Anna 
May, and with the coming of spring she 
blossomed as did the other girls at the 
store. But Anna May blossomed with 
a difference. 

Your violet, set suddenly among a 
galaxy of roses, and given the power to 
change herself into a rose, would 
straightaway outvie in brilliance the 
real roses in the garden. Anna May’s 
hair was no longer plaited into a tight 
little knot upon the top of her head. It 
coiled about in loops and twists, myste- 
rious to the eye; it waved, it swirled, 
it broke out into a riot of curls at the 
back, none the less alluring for being 
artificial. 

Anna May wore dresses “all in one 
piece,” and high-heeled shoes, with only 
a strap across the ankle to keep them 
in place. Anna May’s spring hat was 
larger even than Bella’s, knocked up in 
front, and held there by a strange- 
looking bird, which prisoned in its 
feathers all the colors of the rainbow. 
And alas, the pretty ears of Anna May 
were screwed into earrings of “near- 
pearl,” and the pretty pink of Anna 
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May’s cheeks was deepened into rose 
color—not naturally. In fact, the violet 
was successful in outvying the roses, 
and the level head of Mr. Al Geary was 
twisted completely off its usual balance. 

There was great lamentation when 
the summons came from Aunt Lucilla 
for Anna May’s return. Mrs. Walker 
said it was a shame, and Bella loudly 
defied any one “to put the kibosh on 
her” in a similar fashion. 

Anna May said little, as was her cus- 
tom, but the thought of disobeying 
Aunt Lucilla’s order never occurred to 
her as a possibility. In the first place, 
she had obeyed Aunt Lucilla all her 
life; in the second place—well, Anna 
May packed her trunk at once. 

Mr. Al Geary said nothing—which 
was so unusual for Mr. Geary that his 
friends did not omit to comment upon 
it. 

“Al’s got his,” said Bella, as she 
helped Anna May pack her. trunk. 
“He’s dippy about you, Anna May. 
And he gets good money. Why not 
take him?” 

“Take him? Where?” asked Anna 
May. 

“To city hall, stupid—for a license,” 
responded Bella briskly. “‘He’d get one 
if you lifted your finger. He’d eat out 
of your hand.” 

“You know—there’s Jed,” said Anna 
May, eyes lowered. 

“Oh, bother Jed! Why, he’s nothin’ 
but a rube! Just think of twiddlin’ 
your thumbs in Plainville for the rest 
of your young life when you got a 
show to live here in New York!” To 
Bella, argument could say no more. 

Anna May sat down upon the floor 
before her trunks, and Bella arranged 
her collar before a mirror. For a time 
neither spoke. Then Anna May said: 
“Hand me my pink dress, Bella, dear. 
It’s got to go into the top tray.” 

Whereupon, without a word, Bella 
folded the pink dress deftly, and 
handed it to Anna May, who arranged 
it in the top tray with exquisite care. 

She put on all her bravery for the 
journey, and she cried a little when she 
kissed Bella good-by at the station. 
But at the One Hundred and Twenty- 
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fifth Street stop, something happened. 


which dried her tears and made her sit 
up straight. This was the entrance into 
the car of Mr. Al Geary, his pasty face 
screwed into a meaning smile as he 
lifted his hat and seated himself beside 
her. 

“Why!” said Anna May. “Why, 
Mr. Geary! Wherever are you goin’ 
to?” 

“Wherever you are, Anna May,” an- 
swered Mr. Geary serenely. “I dodged 
the mourners at. Grand Central. Did 
you miss me? The fact is, Anna May, 
you got me on the run. I’m dazzled. 
I’m dreamin’, and I won’t wake up, 
Anna May, till you and I is married.” 
Mr. Geary squared his thin shoulders. 
“T’ve made up muh mind,” said Mr. 
Geary, “to cut out the high lights and 


responsible ; you’re the immediate occa- 
sion of me makin’ up muh mind. You 
see, you got mie on the run.” 

There niust have been, in spite of 
her seeming softness, some strength of 
fiber about Anna May, for during the 
long ride, during the appeals, the de- 
mands, the arguments, the bribes, the 
almost threats advanced by Mr. Geary, 
the girl still held to her purpose. She 
was shaken—plainly. 

Her hands trembled a little as the 
brakeman called out the Plainville sta- 
tion. But to Mr. Geary she had prom- 
ised nothing. 

“T’ve got to see Jed,” said Anna 
May. “I’m goin’ home.” And beyond 
that she held her peace. 

But she was trembling in every limb 
as she followed Mr. Geary down the 


rent a flat. And you, muh dear, are ~steps to the old platform—Mr. Geary 











carrying her bag, giving her 
his hand for the last step, 
ostentatiously displaying his 
devotion to this exceedingly 
pretty girl. 

Jed Harmon saw them get 
off. He glanced at Geary, 
then at the girl’s hat, then be- 
yond them, with an eager 
shining in his eyes. When no 
one else followed, he turned 
upon them suddenly, and as 
his eyes met those of Anna 
May, he turned white. He 
stood perfectly still for a mo- 
ment, and it was at this un- 
fortunate juncture that Mr. 
Geary bristled. 

“Say,” said Mr. Geary, in 
his best metropolitan manner, 
“chase yerself! You're an- 
noyin’ this young lady! The 
farm needs you! The pigs’ll 
be lonesome.” 

And Mr. Geary, feeling this 
to be rather neat, smiled. 

But when the other did not 
move, did not heed him, did 
not cease to stare in white- 
lipped silence at Anna May, 
Mr. Geary bristled anew. 

“Say,” he cried, “what'd I 
tell you? I’m a-lookin’ after 
this young lady!” 
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“Is he, Anna May?” asked Jed Har- 
mon, without a glance at Geary, and 
suddenly a light broke upon that indi- 
vidual. , 

“Oh! So you’re the piker that 
wanted to marry her, are you?” he 
sneered, rage getting the better of his 
usual caution. ‘Well, it’s all off—un- 
derstand? I’m the Johnny now,” tap- 
ping himself upon the chest and strid- 
ing up to Harmon, “and the sooner you 
get it the better!” 

“Ts that true, Anna May?” asked Jed 
Harmon through set lips, and Anna 
May, her eyes on his face, answered 
with a gulp: “No.” 

Then Jed Harmon turned to Geary, 
as one turns finally from the main busi- 
ness in hand to some clamorous small 








“Give me the earrings,” said Jed Harmon. 


issue, and events began to happen to 
Geary. He felt himself seized by a 
forcible hand, and he attempted to re- 
sent the fact. But to Jed Harmon, 
mad with rage, and pain, and jealousy, 
his attempts at resistance were so fee- 
ble as to be unnoticed. 

He ran Mr. Geary around the cor- 
ner of the old depot, to the uproarious 
approval of the station master, two 
small boys, and a yellow dog, and, find- 
ing a Heaven-sent patch of muddy 
road, he rolled Geary—kicking, scratch- 
ing, biting, and cursing—back and forth 
in the patch of muddy road. 

It was just here that the down train 
pulled in. With the ease of tremen- 
dous strength, Jed Harmon lifted Mr. 
Geary from his muddy bed, and threw 
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him, still cursing, upon the platform of 
the last car. 

“If you ever show your dirty face 
here again,” said Jed Harmon, “T’ll 
cripple you for life. And if you ever 
try to see that young lady again, I'll 
kill you. She’s mine,” said Harmon, 
“and I look out for my own.” 

Whereupon he jerked Mr. Geary to 
his feet, and pitched him through the 
open door into the last car. And the 
down train pulled out. 

Anna May had not moved when he 
came back to her She stood, white save 
for the patches of color upon her 
cheeks, her bag at her feet, her hands 
clasped tightly together, her eyes on his. 

Jed Harmon picked up her bag and 
spoke to her. 

“You will come with me,” he said. 

Anna May said nothing. She did 
what he told her to do. She followed 
him. At his command, she stepped into 
his buggy. Without a glance at her, 
he drove rapidly, silently, like a man 
himself driven by a purpose. 

Before a white house, set among 
huge old maples, he drew up. He got 
out, hitched his horse, took Anna May’s 
bag, and helped her out. She walked 
behind him up the path, and waited be- 
side him until the door was opened. 

“Why, bless my soul, Jed Harmon,” 
said old Doctor Ames, “what’s the 
meaning of this? And Anna May! 
Why, bless my soul!” 

“We want you to marry us, doctor,” 
said Jed Harmon, “right away. Can 
you do it?” 

“Why—it’s kind of sudden,” said the 
old doctor, scratching his chin, “but 
walk in, Jed! Walk in, Anna May! 
I'll get my wife. Just take a seat in 
the parlor.” 

When they left the minister’s house, 
it was in the same tense silence. Again 
Anna May stepped into his buggy; 
again he drove off at the same rapid 
pace. But this time he drove farther 
—out into the real country, where the 
new leaves were shining in the late aft- 
ernoon sunshine, and the little brooks 
were flowing fast and deep from the 
spring rains. 

Beside a bridge, Jed Harmon drew 


up. Again he assisted Anna May, 
shaken by now, worn-out, bewildered, 
frightened, out of the buggy. He 
walked down the little path beside the 
bridge to the brook beneath it. Anna 
May, unquestioning, followed. At the 
edge of the brook they stopped. Then 
he turned to her. 

“Give me that hat,” said Jed Har- 
mon. 

Anna May unpinned her hat and 
gave it to him. 

With a wrench, he tore the many- 


colored bird from its position, and . 


threw it into the brook. 
“Take down your hair,” said Jed. 
Anna May, with shaking fingers, un- 
fastened the shining coils, pulled out the 
nodding curls, and the yellow veil fell 
about her. Jed Harmon threw the 


curls into the brook, and they floated - 


away. 

“Give me the earrings,’ said Jed 
Harmon. 

Big tears stood in Anna May’s eyes 
as she obeyed and a sob broke from 
her, as the earrings sank to the bottom. 
Jed Harmon took out his handkerchief 
and dipped in into the brook. Then, 
gently enough, he washed the rouge, as 
well as he could—for it was not easy— 
from Anna May’s face. 

And, all the time, through the big 
tears not yet fallen, Anna May’s blue 
eyes looked at him unquestioningly, 
steadily, still sweetly, and finally he 
looked back into them, and saw what 
was in their depths. Then the drawn 
look began to fade from his face, and 
the line of his lip softened. 

“Oh, Anna May, Anna® May, my 
darling,” he cried, “did you love him? 
Tell me you didn’t love him!” 

The tears overflowed, and in relief 
from the long strain upon her, Anna 
May began to sob. But before the 
tears quite overflowed, Anna May had 
thrown herself straight into Jed’s out- 
stretched arms, and in the midst of her 
sobs, she stopped long enough to lift 
her head from his shoulder and to say: 

“Didn’t—I come—home—to you? 
There’s nobody—in the wide world— 
there’s never been anybody—for me— 
but you—Jed!” 



































MONTH ago, you will perhaps 
remember, we spoke of a new 
serial which interested us very 
much, and which we would tell you 
more about later on. It starts in the 
next issue of Smitu’s. The name of 
the story is “Marcia,” and the author 
is Anne O’Hagan. If you have been 
reading Smitu’s for any length of time 
you are already familiar with the work 
of this author. We don’t know of any 
woman, writing for women and about 
women, who compares with her in the 
ability to tell a real story about real liv- 
ing people, showing us ourselves and 
our neighbors as we are, with nothing 
added and nothing taken away. You 
must remember a great many unusual 
stories from her pen. In October she 
contributed “Journey’s End,” the com- 
plete novel in that number of the maga- 
zine. Remembering how much of her 
work you have read, and how good 
and unusual it all has been, we still 
have no hesitation in saying that ‘“Mar- 
cia” is the best thing she has ever writ- 
ten. More than that, we think it the 
best story about a woman that has been 
written by anybody, anywhere, in the 
last ten years. That sounds as if we 
were saying a good deal, but we mean 
it, and you'll agree with us when you 
read the story. 

@a. 


MONTH is long to wait some- 
times between installments of a 
serial. We realize this, and with 

“Marcia” we are doing an unusual 
thing. It is strong enough and big 
enough to carry your interest for six 





months, at least, if published in install- 
ments of the ordinary size. We are 
going to publish it in just half this 
time. There will be three large in- 
stallments. It is not often we feel 
so strongly in the way of urging 
you to read a story. “Marcia” is 
the story of a refined, good woman 
of high ideals and courage, who has 
married the wrong man. It has a hap- 
py ending, but before it reaches that 
ending there are a great many moments 
of dramatic tension and vividness, the 
memory of which will remain with you 
after the book has been laid aside. 
There’s not a thing in the story that is 
outside the range of immediate proba- 
bility, not a thing that is not strictly 
true to some phase of human nature and 
contemporary life. There is no strain- 
ing for effect, no apparent effort to as- 
tonish. Yet,'in spite of this, we have 
never read a story more absorbing in 
its interest or more filled with the dra- 
matic quality that makes the reading 
of a tale an emotional experience. It 
shows, too, how, even in America un- 
der modern laws and conditions, a good 
woman may be practically at the mercy 
of her husband and may be the victim 
of the most cruel injustice. Be sure 
to read the story and to tell your friends 
about it. 

@A. 


ATE VERSUS CUPID,” in the 
January Smitu’s, is a funny 
Christmas story by Edith Sum- 

mers Updegraff, who wrote “Polly and 
the Whited Sepulcher,” “Romance in a 
Restaurant,” and other good short sto- 
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ries for us in the past. Then there is 
another more serious story by Virginia 
Middleton, “Jane’s Artist.” Like “Mar- 
cia,” this is a story of married life. It 
is the history of a girl of fine and per- 
haps impracticable ideals, who marries 
an impractical man with an “artistic 
temperament.” Her married life is 
filled with various sorts of annoyance; 
her husband, while devoted to her, is 
terribly selfish and inefficient, and be- 
fore married life has lasted very long 
she finds herself seeing him without 
the rosy glasses which glorified him for 
her in earlier days. After all, however, 
the marriage is a success, the girl keeps 
her ideals, and lives up to them in her 
own fashion, and for Jane, with her 
character, that was the really important 
thing in life. 
Sa. 


HERE is another funny story, 
“The Condition,” by Robert 

Rudd Whiting, in the January 
SmitnH’s. Have you read “Tommy, 
Spellbinder,” by Mr. Whiting, in the 
present number? If you haven't, do 
so at once. “The Condition” has to do 
with some further episodes in the his- 
tory of the ingenious and engaging 
Tommy. It’s as good as the story in 
the present issue, and a good deal like it. 


QA. 


E hope that by this time you have 

read the first installment of 

“Some Feminine Records of 
Success,” by Hildegarde Lavender, in 
the present issue. There’s another in- 
teresting paper coming in next month’s 
Smitn’s, telling of feminine success in 
other fields of endeavor. All these 


cases are true; they are fact-stories, 
taken from actual life and as interesting 
as any fiction. 


They preach a bracing 
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gospel for the woman who has to look 
after herself in the world and who feels 
more or less discouraged. So many 
writers have taken the other side of the 
shield and painted with more vividness 
than truth, sometimes, the obstacles that 
stood in the path of the woman wage- 
earner, that we are glad to show some- 
thing different and better in life. 


HE fashion department, conducted 
by Miss Rittenhouse, will be 
even more attractive and inter- 

esting next month than it is in the pres- 
ent issue. The department devoted to 
beauty and health will be exceptionally 
good, and illustrated in better fashion 
than we have been able to use in the 
past. The article for January will be 
devoted to “The Bath,” and Doctor 
Whiting will tell you something you 
may not know about the right and 
wrong way oi bathing. 


@A 


HE complete novel in the January 
SMITH’s is ‘“Miss Anthony,” by 
Kathryn Jarboe. It is a story 

of absorbing interest, of strong and 
unusual plot, and of surprising inci- 
dent and development. It isn’t melo- 
drama, but it has some of the good 
points of melodrama .and none of the 
bad. There is another very funny story 
in the same number by Holman F. Day, 
a poem by Wallace Irwin, and a ser- 
mon on “Blessings in Disguise,” by 
Charles Battell Loomis. There’s also 
a short story by W. B. M. Ferguson, 
author of “Zollenstein” and “Garrison’s 
Finish,” and a little Christmas story by 


Maurice Leblanc, author of “Arséne 
Lupin.” 









































On the Care of the 





By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRACE COOK 


HE hair has very truly been 
termed woman’s crowning glory, 
as without it the handsomest is 

unattractive. To insure a healthy and 
beautiful growth requires ceaseless vigi- 
lance and the utmost cleanliness to pre- 
vent an accumulation of scarfskin, oily 
secretions, and dust, a combination usu- 
ally thought to be dandruff, and which 
is one of the chief causes of falling hair 
and baldness. : 

All skin sheds itself, and that of the 
scalp is no exception; when, therefore, 
the roots of the hair are clogged up 
with this débris, and deprived of light, 
sun, and air, it loses its strength, be- 
comes lusterless, lifeless, and eventu- 
ally falls out. 

The habitual wearing of hats by civi- 
‘lized men is believed to be largely re- 
sponsible for their poor growth of hair ; 
prolonged pressure on the scalp cuts off 
the circulation, and the air and light 
is excluded, as most men’s hats are not 
sufficiently ventilated; but I think the 
custom of the sexes- throughout the 
ages has a good deal to do with it, too. 


Men for many centuries have been 
cutting the hair close, while women 
have cultivated length, and everything 
in time adjusts itself to conditions; 
however, we are justified in our theory 
that the air, sun, and light have a 
beneficent influence upon its growth; 
for those exposed to the elements, such 
as sailors and all uncivilized races, are 
known to have long, heavy hair. Wash- 
ing the hair too frequently and using 
strong solutions that dry out its oily 
secretions is very injurious. 

The object sought—cleanliness of the 
scalp—can be accomplished by other 
means; the chief one being a thorough 
brushing daily. Do not buy your hair- 
brushes without any regard to the mat- 
ter; this is an important item. Soft, 
silky hair on a thin, sensitive scalp 
requires a moderately stiff brush; 
coarse hair can tolerate a heavy brush; 
very thick, long hair requires stiff, long 
bristles ; otherwise, only the surface is 
brushed, as soft, short bristles cannot 
penetrate through such hair to the scalp. 

Combs are important, too; those with 
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Yo dk 


Manipulate the scalp with a circular movement of the fingers. 


coarse teeth are the only kind most 
women should use, and the so-called 
“fine-tooth comb” never. 

The condition of combs and brushes 
after a few days’ use shows us the tre- 
mendous amount of dust and grime the 
hair accumulates in a short time, and 
scrupulous care should be taken to keep 
them sweet. and clean, as obviously the 
scalp cannot remain in good condition 
when the offensive matter is returned 
to it. They must be washed two or 
three times each week in warm, soapy 
water, to which a little ammonia is 
added; then rinse in pure water and 
dry immediately; dampness destroys 
the bristles and ruins a brush in a short 
time. In buying brushes, do not balk 
at the price—cheap ones are not made 
of real bristles, and are extremely in- 
jurious to the delicate skin covering the 
scalp and to the hair; furthermore, a 


wh 





good brush lasts for years 
if it receives good care. 

The hair should receive 
its main attention at night. 
After removing the pins 
and what artificial “fixings” 
most women are forced to 
wear in these days of elab- 
orate coiffures, shake the 
hair thoroughly by tossing 
it back and forth, then with 
a soft towel remove what 
excess perspiration and oil 
accumulate at the roots, es- 
pecially around the fore- 
head, then lift the hair 
from the scalp by run- 
ning the finger tips gently 
through the roots, and ma- 
nipulate the scalp with a 
circular movement of the 
fingers until the entire head 
has been gone over. 

If the hair feels unusual- 
ly moist and oily, an occa- 
sional dry shampoo must 
: ~ be resorted to. A number 
ca ~ of things have been found 
beneficial in this connec- 
tion ; dry, coarse salt is one 
of them; a small quantity 
is sifted upon the roots of 
the hair and gently rubbed 
through it and on the scalp; it is very 
stimulating, invigorating, and cleansing. 
Corn meal can be used in the same way. 
A pleasing powder consists of pulver- 
ized orris root and cornstarch; a good 
talcum powder can also be used; these 
are sifted in just sufficient quantities— 
an excess is very objectionable—into 
the roots, and well rubbed in with the 
rotary movement suggested above. 

Should the scalp be excessively dry 
and harsh, the hair brittle and stubby, 
the opposite of a drying powder—name- 
ly, a liquid tonic or hair oil—should be 
applied. Hair oils are not used with 
the frequency they were resorted to in 
former years. There can be no doubt, 
however, that in individual cases a good 
hair oil, well rubbed into the scalp, 
will soften and lubricate it, while im- 
parting a beautiful sheen to lusterless 
hair. 


“RS 





























The following is a good preparation: 


HAIR OIL. 
Castor Gil 739. 6. 2 
PACONOL. §o55-5:5 50-8 10 
Oil of lavender... 
Oil of rosemary. 
Oil of bergamot. .10 


ounces 

ounces 
yY% dram 
Y dram 

drops. 


This should simply be dropped on 
the scalp by means of a sprinkler stop- 
per, and rubbed in well. Don’t pour it 
on; it is not the amount you put on, 
but the quantity you rub in that will 
be of benefit. 

For those whose condition requires 
neither drying powders nor oils, and 
yet whose hair and scalp need some 
treatment, a good lotion is indicated. 
Here is a tonic for scalp massage: 


IRESORCI, (6554/4 aie 40 grains 
WWALED ee bins holes 4 ounce 
Witch-hazel .... I ounce 
PUCOMOL cvs tens I ounce. 


3ay rum is also an excellent thing to 
rub into the scalp occasionally. 


HMOMEMADE BAY RUM. 


Ol Ot DAYs. au sa's 1 dram 
Oil of orange peel. 4 drops 
Oil of pimenta.... 4 drops 
AICORO! © sisie- 95 3% IO ounces 


Distilled water ... 6 ounces. 


After subjecting the scalp 
and roots to whatever treat- 
ment the condition indicates, 
the hair must be thoroughly 
brushed, more so where salt 
or powder was used, as 
every particle of this should 
be brushed out. Divide the 
hair into sections, and brush 
strand for strand from the 
exposed scalp with forcible 
strokes to the ends; go over 
the entire head in this way 
until the scalp tingles and 
the hair glistens. 

_It will not be necessary to 
pursue the tonic applications 
every night, but the brush- 
ing is essential, and where 
the hair is in poor condition 
the tonic lotion should be 
used very frequently, 
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It injures the hair and the scalp to 
retire with the hair pinned up. It seems 
superfluous to say that rolls and arti- 
ficial hair should under no circum- 
stances be worn during sleep. 

After the bedtime toilet of the scalp, 
many women braid the hair, allowing it 
to hang. Braids tightly woven up to 
the head are bad for sensitive scalps, 
besides tugging at the roots. One of 
the most delightful ways of “wearing” 
the hair during sleep, and which is be- 
ing revived to-day, is to confine it loose- 
ly in a transparent nightcap. This has 
many advantages ; the hair is loose, yet 
out of the way; the scalp is free from 
pressure anywhere; the caps can be 
scented and impart a pleasing perfume 
to the hair. 

So much for its daily care. 
How often should it receive a wet 









With a coarse comb begin at the ends of the hair. 
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Protect the hair with a light-weight hvod. 


shampoo? This must depend entirely 
upon individual needs. Business wom- 
en require more frequent shampooing 
than those of leisurely habits, yet city 
dwellers find it impossible to keep the 
hair clean unless it is washed every 
three or four weeks. If it receives the 
care suggested above, this is often 
enough; too much washing positively 
does the hair harm; of course, if it gets 
no other treatment, it must be sham- 
pooed as frequently as it is needed. 

Before washing, go over the scalp 
and hair carefully ; with the finger tips 
loosen all accumulated matter, so that 
the cleansing process will be facilitated. 
Examine the hair shafts; if the ends 
are dry and split, it means that the 
hair beds, or soil, is incapable of nour- 
ishing hair of that length, and the ends 
must be trimmed down to a healthy- 
looking shaft. 

The practice of twisting the hair and 
burning off the ends with a taper is 
never quite satisfactory, as more than 
half the split ends are not reached by 
the little flame. Take time; go over 
the hair thoroughly, and clip off all 


Shoup oenld, 


stubby ends with sharp scis- 
sors; in a short time the hair 
will assume a live instead of 
a dull look, because it is being 
well nourished. 

In washing the hair, apply 
the shampoo to the scalp, rub- 
bing it in with the finger tips 
with a light, brisk movement. 
Tincture of green soap makes 
an excellent stimulating sham- 
poo; before applying it, the 
entire hair should be moist- 
ened .with warm water soft- 
ened with a little borax or a 
few drops of toilet ammonia. 
A favorite mixture for wash- 
ing the hair consists of : 


Pure Castile soap 
(powdered) .... 80 parts 

Bicarbonate of soda 20 “ 

NUN da bse sees; 100 (“ 


This makes a fine lather. 
When the hair is thin and stiff 
and the scalp requires nour- 
ishment, an egg shampoo will 
be found extremely satisfactory. Use 
the yolks of three eggs well beaten 
in a pint of lime water. This is only 
sufficient for one shampoo. 

After the hair and scalp have been 
thoroughly washed, douche them re- 
peatedly with alternate supplies of 
warm and cold water, and dry with 
warm towels. If the weather permits, 
dry the hair finally out of doors, allow- 
ing the winds to toss it about, and 
afterward give it a sun bath. In win- 
ter, superheated air is resorted to, but 
is apt to be too drying; fanning the 
hair dry is much better. It is a capital 
thing, after a shampoo, to sit at a 
window and allow the sun’s rays, as 
they are deflected through a pane of 
glass, to play upon the hair, as their 
chemical action has a powerful effect 
in promoting its growth. 

When the hair is dry do not use a 
comb to disentangle it; the brush is far 
better; if a comb must be used select 
the coarsest, divide the hair and twist 
each strand around the hand, then-be- 
gin to comb it from the ends upward, 
never from the scalp downward;.if pa- 


(Continued on fourth page following.) 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City 
Lot 40 Feet Square 





T° the average poultry- 
man that would seem 
impossible, and when we tell 
you that we have actually 
done a $1500 poultry bus- 
iness with 60 hens on a 
corner in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet long, 
we are simply stating facts. 
It would not be possible to 
get such returns by any one 
of the systems of poultry 
keeping r ded and 
practiced by the American 
people, still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 








S i S I E M “ Note the condition of these three months old pullets. These pullets and their ancestors for seven 





generations have never been allowed to run outside the coups. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS OF KEEPING 
-POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work that have always bee d 7 ble, and 
getting unhéard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every. egg and how 
to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 
other manner, 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, and 
the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 3 cents a 
pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTH-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 
24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are peing, 

Our new book, The Philo System of Poultry Keeping, 
gives full particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with 
simple, easy-to-understand directions that'are right to the point, and 
15 pages of illustrations showing all branches of the work from 
start to finish, 





DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick, and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the - 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT FIFTEEN CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green 
food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder, 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON BACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burn- 
ing up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of 
fire. They also keep the lice off the chickens automatically or kill 
any that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them. One can 
easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


TESTIMONIAL 


South Britain, Conn., April 19, 1909 

Mr. BE. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; 
the result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement 
on nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your 
System was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, 

put themas soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors ~ 
and at the age of three months I suld them at 35c.a pound. They 
then averaged 2% lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said they 
were the finest he ever saw and he wants all I can spare this season. 


Yours truly, E. Nelson. 












Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant, Where There 
han a Halt Acre of Land. 


Are Now Uver 5,000 Pedigree White Urpingtons on Less T 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want whatI asked for. Good-bye.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to 
the Poultry Review, a 
monthly magazine de- 
voted to progressive 
methods of poultry 
keeping, andwe willin- 
clude, without charge, 
a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the 


Philo System Book. 














JE. R. PHILO, Publisher 
2593 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


strong statement—but an absolute 


fact. Backed up by years of testing. 


The stomach digests them with pleasure, 
and sends them on their way to make rich, 
red blood, sound flesh and tough muscle. 
Every ingredient is a strength-giver, scien- 
tifically blended and perfectly baked. 
Crisp and delicious Uneeda Biscuit come 
to you in their dust tight, moisture proof 
\ packages, fresh, and clean, and good. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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Picturing atypical American Girl in all the natural 
freshness and beauty of vigorous youth, the Pabst 
Extract Calendar for 1911 is without question the 
most exquisite portrayal of an ideal we have ever 
seen—it is simply fascinating in its artistic beauty 
and subtle charm. 

In panel shape, 7 inches in width and 36 inches in length, 
it lends itself perfectly to the filling of those corners that are 
so hard to decorate—and, being printed in 12’ delicately 
blended colors and gold, it harmonizes pleasantly with the 
color scheme of any room. 


You Surely Want One for Your 
Home, Den or Office 


It is absolutely free of all advertising on the front—even the 
calendar pads being printed on the back. We have tried to make 
this beautiful panel a suitable decoration for any home, hoping 
that it willact as an occasional reminder to those receiving a copy 
that 


Pabst Extract 
The "Best Tonic 


“brings the roses to your cheeks”—that it is a perfect blend- 
ing of richest malt and choicest hops into a natural reconstructive 
agent and builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a 
malt tonic that enriches the blood and tones up the entire system. 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst 
Extract as an article of medici ot an alcoholic beverage. 


For Sale At All Druggists—But Always Insist Upon ‘‘Pabst’’ 


The Calendar is Free 


All you have to do is to send us your name and address 
and ten cents in stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Write for one today. 





PABST EXTRACT CO. Dept. 10: Milwaukee, Wis. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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tiently done the snarls yield easily, and 
no hair whatever is forcibly pulled out. 
Before dressing it, lightly sprinkle a 
tonic upon the scalp, and brush the 
hair with brilliantine to give it a rich 
luster. . 


ABOUT LIGHT HAIR. 


Tincture of green soap and the yolks 
of eggs should never be applied to 
light hair; they darken it, and as wom- 
en with naturally light hair are justly 
proud of it, and as this color is uni- 
versally admired, a few words as to the 
special care it requires will not be 
amiss. 

To preserve the natural beauty of 
light hair after leaving one’s teens is 
always a source of more or less diffi- 
culty because it has a tendency to grow 
darker with advancing years. It re- 


quires more thought, and, if anything, 
more assiduous attention than brown 
and black hair, as all objectionable mat- 
ter shows up so clearly; it, therefore, 
requires more frequen: shampooing, 


with the double object of keeping it 
clean and keeping it light; tar soaps 
and sage tea are meant only for dark 
hair ; oily lotions are tabooed, too. The 
shampoo of soda and Castile soap is ex- 
cellent. After its use the hair should 
be dried quickly, and some authorities 
assert that light hair should never be 
dried in the sun or even in the air. I 
believe this applies only to hair of a 
golden hue, which, of course, would 
lose much of its luster by prolonged 
exposure in a damp state to the ele- 
ments; but certainly any hair, no mat- 
ter what color, can only be benefited 
by air and sunlight; they are nature’s 
restoratives. 

I strongly condemn the attempt of 
any but professionals to brighten light 
hair with peroxid of hydrogen and am- 
monia; it is done carelessly, thought- 
lessly, with the result that in a few 
years the hair is reduced to a dry mass 
of short stubbles. 

A lotion for the preservation of light 
hair that is highly valued by those who 
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know, consists of equal parts of honey 
and rhubarb steeped in three pints of 
white wine for twenty-four hours; it is 
then strained and bottled. Massage the 
scalp with the lotion and moisten the 
hair its entire length, pat it off gently 
with a soft towel, and allow the rest 
to dry in. 

Skin specialists declare that women 
seek relief for hair and scalp troubles 
to a greater extent than they ever have, 
and denounce the present fashion of 
building up the hair on artificial foun- 
dations. In every age men ‘have ever 
been ready to blame the passing ‘fad for 
the ills of women, but there can be 
no doubt that hair rolls and pads gen- 
erate excessive heat, while pressure on 
nerves and blood vessels interferes with 
nerve tone and the circulation, and all 
these things contribute to unhealthy 
conditions of the scalp and cause dan- 
druff and falling hair. 

Dandruff is believed to be a microbic 
disease by many. Its causes and cure 
would require a special article in the 
telling; but one thing is certain, a per- 
fectly clean scalp and sweet, clean hair, 
whether real or artificial, will check its 
progress. 

In these days of universal motoring, 
the hair comes in for its share of dust 
that is plowed up in long rides over 
country roads, much of which has a 
specially pernicious effect upon the hair 
because of the nature of the roadbed; 
the silicon and cinders, for instance, 
have a strong tendency to cut the hair 
shafts. Wise women protect the head 
with appropriate -apparel, and nothing —~ 
is so useful for this purpose as.a light- 
weight hood of material that sheds the 
dust, but allows the air to penetrate to 
the scalp. Rubber-lined hoods should 
only be used in wet weather, as they 
are bad for the scalp; and chiffon veils 
are too transparent to be of real value. 
After a motoring trip, it is just as im- 
portant to take the hair down and sub- 
ject it to a thorough brushing as it is 
to apply creams to the face for cleans- 
ing purposes. 


’ Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address; 


Beauty Department, SMiTH’s MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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The Man 
But Not The Job 


Able to do the work—but the work uncongenial. Thinking what he “‘ might have 
accomplished” in his chosen line of work. A case ot “general” training gone wrong. 


If you do not “‘fit in” with your work, the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
can train you for a good position where you will fitin. An I. C. S, training will make you an 
expert—will enable you to step out of the “generally useful” ranks—will raise your salary—will 
make you contented and successful. 

If you will mark the attached coupon the IJ. C. S. will then tell you how you can be helped— 


regardless of your age, place of residence, oc- 
SUCCESS COUPON 


cupation, orincome. If you can read and write 
there is an I. C. S. way for you that entails no 
International Correspondence Schools, \ 
Box 899 SORANTON, P 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 


buying of books, leaving home, or stopping 
work. The I. C.S. goes fo you, trains you in 
your spare time and for the position that most 
appeals to you. 





Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 


Civil Service 
Architect 
Mine Foreman Chem ist Freneh 


MARK THE COUPON 


Mark the coupon. Join the army of well- 
paid I, C. S. men and women who, at the rate 
of 300 every month, are reporting advancement 
in salary and position won through I. C. S. help. 
During September the number heard from 
was 316. 


Mark the coupon. Doing so costs nothing 
and is in no way binding. Get in line for the 
right position—the right salary—the right 
frame of mind by marking the coupon. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
echan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 
aeeeniiateneianes 





Languages—~) German 
Banking Italian 
Building Contracior 
Architectural Draftsman 





Industrial Designing 


Commercial Iiustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 

















Good-bye.” 
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Perfect Cut Diamonds 




















year from date 


if desired. 


nal importers 


Let Basch Solve Your Xmas Worrie: 


Beautiful, sparkling Diamonds make ideal Xmas eo Nothing you could 
ssibly select could surpass them in intrinsic value. He 
Qhestion by writing for the Beautiful Basch Book filled Wit nh Choice Diamonds 
elections at money-saving prices! Only $97.50 per carat for genuine perfect 
eut diamonds, guaranteed by the firm of L. Basch & Co., known for 31 years as 
the Great Diamond House of Values. 





ribs guarantee, made outin yourname 
The Basch Guarantee © and signed by’ L. Basch & Co. This 
guarantee states that the diamond you buy is a genuine, perfect cut stone of 
the exact weight, color, size and quality represented. Also we allow full pur- 
chase price at any time in exchange for any diamond or other article in our 
catalog, and we also agree to pay you back 9% of the price in cash within one 
e. If, on examining the goods, you are not thoroughly convinced 
that they are at le ast 25% cheaper than you can _ buy elsewhere, the price will 
be refunded you at once. Shipments sent C. O. D. with privilege of inspection 
s to our responsibility, consult poe: : pr pranutcees, 8. 
nine. pod oe teut diamon¢ 8 at 

How the Basch Plan Works :: a, perfect cut diamonds at 
ilege of selecting your own choice of mounting of rings, lockets, pins, etc., 
from our handsome and Some ere illustrated catalog. 
oo design ring, for example, 

.50 plus the cost of mounting. Bama style design set with larger or smaller 
stone will cost you more or less, based on carat weight, etc. Prices of bot 
diamonds and mountings in all styles are plainly gaarked in catalog. 


Write for Basch Catalog B, 
monds,”’ showing hundreds of wonderful barkains, 
obbers’ and dealers’ profits by buyin direct from the orig- 
t also explains the new Basch plan of selling genuine, per- 
fect cut diamonds at $97.50 per carat under our special guarantee plan. 


L. Basch & Co., 272 State Street, Chicago, ill. 


you can save Se 





not settle the Gift 


ith ev ery pure have you get an fron- 


you guaranteed, gen- 


You can ipa k’out a 


ith a one carat stone. The price will be 





Our illustrated book, ‘The 
Only Safe Way To Buy Dia- 
fully explains just how 

















‘*| can make YOU a 
confident, convincing 
Public Speaker!’’ 









at 
DINNERS 
and all 
SOCIAL 
GATHERINGS 


in 
POLITICS 


in 
BUSINESS 
ANYWHERL 







When the toastmaster arises, looks over the expanse of 
tables, and says, “*We have with us to-night ’’—how 
would you feel if he means you ? 

Grenville Kleiscr’s Personal Mail Course in Public 
Speaking takes only fifteen minutes of your time daily in 
your home or office. It makes men easy, ‘forceful speakers 
on all occasions—it develops mental power and person- 
ality, and increases your earning capacity. The cost is 
very reasonable. 

“IT consider your Course as worth its weight in gold. 
I have spent some time and money with voc cal teac ners, 
but I regard your lessons as the most helpful, the most 
economical, of any I have ever taken.”—Arthur J. 
Whiddon, Waterville, Wash. (Aug. 31, 1910.) 

Write to-day for full particulars of Course 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 87 NEW YORE 
































It is simply marvelous how easy we make it for * 
to owna venuine diamond, Don’t be satistied with any- 
thi yut the best pure white stone; buy a stone that will increase 
in value, We offer you such a gem at the w esale jobber’s c 
on the easiest terms ever made by a h “x ass Diamond House. 

The above cut shows the exact like of our $75 ring, whic! 
we scll on terms of $15 down anc 0 pe! Picoath. We have built 
up @ tremendous business on the liberal 

Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Plan 
and we want to show you how we can save you money and give you perfect 
r ge t 

when you want to buy Diemon ds, Watches and A el wt Welte today for 


Our handsome new catalogue, ei illustrated, 
W. E. RENICH CO., 126 State “st. Dept. yore Chicage, Ill. 















this free catalogue and OUR SPECIAL P 














YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickeled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts, Address, 

Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 
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Sal ad AR NEES 


Your home needs 
an Edison Phonograph 


ee 
















T needs an Edison Phonograph because it is the Edison Edison Standard Records 

that is out with the song and musical hits while they for November, 1910 

are hits, U. S., 35c., Canada, 40c. 
because the same artists who make the shows a suc- 10486 Merry Maiden March 


New York Military Band 


cess make the Edison a success, 10487 Nix on the Glow-Worm, Lena 


because on Edison Amberol Records you get all the Billy Murray 
; of tl . ae lik hoe : and tl 10438 That Beautiful Rag 
verses of the songs you like—not just one verse an 1€ Stella Mayhew and Billy Taylor 
s-horus 10439 I W: —— How the = Folks Are 
“ aha Lek Paiae , at Home...........+. Will Oakland 
because the Edison has a smooth, frictionless sapphire 10440 Highland Whiskey and Craig’ sReel i; 
° ° ° liliam Craig 1 
reproducing point that never needs changing and that pro- 10441 LaLoveto, ButI Won’ t. :BessieW yan 
ces £ slitv net “ ¢ alli 10442 an ee ee ight of Day 
duc a tone quality not possible where a metallic nasioee aa eehine 
needle is used, and 10448 Nobody Seems to Love Me Now is : 
Ne . * oe axwe 
because the Edison permits of home record making— 10666 Angel Eyes....... Premier Quartet 


a kind of entertainment peculiarly its own and one that 10445 Wood and Straw Gallop, Chas.Daab 


never loses its fascination. 





Take home an Edison and you will have the best Edison Amberol Records 
there is in entertainment in its best form. for November, 1910 
7 U. S., 50c., Canada, 65c. 





540 Marche Tartare...... --Sousa’s Band 
541 Red Wing...... F. H. Potter, Chorus 
and New York Military Band 
542 For ab Bright Eyes 
iss Barbour and Mr. Anthony 
548 Way eo n in Cotton Town 
Billy Murray and Chorus 
544 Serenade (Schubert) 
Venetian Instrumental Trio 
545 Dear Little Shamrock. Marie Narelle 
546 Comic Epitaphs. .Golden and Hughes 
547 Fantasy from **The Fortune Teller” 
Victor Herbert and his Orchestra | 
548 Any Little Girl, That’s a Nice Little f 
Girl, Is the Right Little Girl for Me 
Ada Jones and Chorus i 
549 OMorning Land.Stanley and Gillette ij 
550 Lucy Anna Lou..Collins and Harlan f 
551 When the Autumn Turns the Forest ' 
Leaves to Gold...... Manuel Romain 
552 A Cowboy Romance 
n Spencer and Company 
553 Duck Dance Medley..John Kimmble 
554 My Heart Has Learned to Love You, 
Now Do Not Say Good-Bye 
hoo Maxwell 
555 Coronation and Doxology 
Edison Mixed Quartet 
556 May Fairest Rose Waltz. ..Chas. Daab 
557 My Old Lady.......... Will Oakland 
558 Shipwreck and Resc ue— Descriptive 
Peerless Quartet 
559 The Enterpriser March 
New York Military Band 


































Take Broadway 
home with you 









Go to the nearest dealer and hear the é 
Edison Phonograph play Edison Standard H 
and Edison Amberol Records. Get com- H 






plete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 






Edison Phonographs are sold at the 
same prices everywhere in the United 
States, $15.00 to $200. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

















Good-bye.” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Corns Gone in 


48 Hours 








Such is the fame of Blue-jay Corn Plasters that No spreading liquid to cause soreness. No untidy 
more than 10,000 are soldevery day. Thatis, by forty- salve 


tive times, the largest sale in the world. 


The reason is the effect of Blue-jay. A downy felt has done this for millions. 
ring instantly stops all the chafing and pain. At the Get a package today of a druggist. 


same time a wonderful medication begins disengag- 


ing the corn. 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


Neat, simple, convenient—nothing else like it. It 


It will do it for you, 





~ Prove, if you wish, before you buy, all that we 
In 48 hours you merely lift the corn out. ck im for Blue- -jay. yi ist % : 


Unfailing. Painless. Perfectly safe. sample—free, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Illustration Actual Size 








ask us and we'll send a 


15c and 25c 





per Package 
Note the Narrow Band 
(+ This Removes the Corn This Protects It Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (58) 













and Turkeys. Largest rantah ad | Farm inthe 
world. Fowls North 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,” pod 
tells you how to raise 














Birds, Best E 
Lowest Prices)" 


book, to cover 





ure-bred ‘Chickens, Dotet Geese 
healthy and 


of pictures. It 
try and run In 





J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217, FREEPORT, ILL. ) WHITE VALLEY GEM CO, 


| wm, ( Valley GEMS from FRANCE 


Pi 
So ene shey cans be filed and willeut glass. Bril- 
1 nteed 25 years. Allmountedini4K solid 
gold diamond: MnOnaittane. Willsend you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid —no money in advance. 
cubators beenagean Send 10 cents for the (27° WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 
| RI EA 


709 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








“DIAMONDS ON CREDIT . 3 


20°. DOWN 10% PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved 


‘the price? Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon's 


Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. 
All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% dis- 
count for cash. end now for catalog No. 89. 


J. M. LYON & CO., Est. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. Pe 


6233 
y) 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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and Sprains 


are quickly relieved by applying 
the wonderful counter-irritant— 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Better than a mustard-plaster, easier to 
apply and gives the needed heat with- 
out blistering the skin. For children, 
dilute with White Vaseline. ae 


Rub on Capsicum Vaseline at night for 
sore throat or cold in the chest. It will 
ease the congestion and comfort that 
pain. 
This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations, 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents and 
ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


Carbolated Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Cold Cream Yomade Vaseline : 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 

icum Vaseline Borated Vaseline _ 
Mentholated Vaseline Camphorated V e 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “‘ Vaseline” Product 
Chesebrough Building, 17 State St., New York 





Offices 
MONTREAL 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





OSTERMOOR & Co,‘ MAYvILtE, N. Y., July 5, 1910. 

In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I purchased Ostermoot 
Cushions for the pews of the M. E. Church. They are as good 
today as the day they came and have kept their shape perfectly. 

The Ostermoor Mattress I purchased at the same time for my- 
self, has been in constant use these thirty-two years and has nevet 
needed any repairs, is exceedingly comfortable, and stands 
up good and square. It is in all respects as 
goodasnew. Yours respectfully. 


onl 
25) 


HERE is a vast difference between a 
stuffed imitation and a genuine 
Ostermoor. That difference is just the 
difference between proof and claim. 
Ostermoor proves by publishing exactly what 
is said of it by people who have used it from 
twenty-five to fifty years. If any other mattress 
maker can show similar letters, why doesn’t he 
do it—and stop the ‘‘ just as good as Ostermoor” 
talk ? 
Meanwhile, buy Ostermoor on proof and be safe. 


144-Page Book and Samples Free. Write. 


There are Ostermoor dealers in most places. Write 
us, and we’ll give name of yours. We send mattresses 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is received, 
where we have no dealer, or he has none in stock. 
30 days’ free trial—money back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 216 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 














MATTBESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 


ticking 
4'6" wide 45ibs $15. 
In two parts 5 0c extra 
Dust proof, 
satin finish ticking, 
$1.50 more. _ 





M 
French Art Twills, 




















lercerized 


-00 more. 
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Good-bye.” 
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CHARMS 


Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive cleansing and, in short, for 
every use in promoting skin and 
hair health, and bodily purity, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong D: Co.: 
Japan, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Lte Cape Town, etc.: U.S. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Colum 

o@-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 


$50 to $100 a WEEK 


They’re Making It And 
Tell. You How. 
Hard Facts That Make You 
Think. 
ANew Thing That’s Making 
People Rich. 


W. H. Morgan, Pa., says: “Sold 75 in 9 
days,’ (profit 8318.75). T. A. White, HL: 
“sold 15,in 4 hours,” (profit, $63.75). F, 
Kk. Poole, Mass.: “Sold 6 first day,”’ (profit, 
$25.50). C. KE. Goff, Mo.: “Sold 5 first day,” 
(profit, $21.25). The writer was in the 
office of this new, successful, big money- 
making business. He saw hundreds of 

letters like these. People are 
making more money in a day 
than they did before in a month, 
Knormous sale of the New 
ome Vacuum Cleancr 
smashes all records, 
Newest, Easiest, 
Surest Seller. Make 
$4.25 on every sale. New, 
» powerful, 
: double — ae- 
tion vacuum 
cleaning 
machine, 
Sells for 
$8.50. 
Weighs 9 
Ibs. Easy to 
carry. Noth- 
= ing else like 
it. Does 
same work 
as the $100 
n 


kind. No 
50 : motors, no 
| electricity, 
. thawed 
Constant terrific suction gets coin 
all dirt and dust from = car- 
pets, rugs, ete. No more sweeping or dusting. No more 
house cleaning. Costs nothing for repairs. Saves time, 
labor, money. Saves health. Saves taking up and beating 
carpets. The New Home Vacuum Cleaner_is truly a wonder, 
Astonishes everybody. Customers all delighted and praise 
it. They wonder how they ever did without it. Mrs, F. Goodell, 
Ind., writes: “Home Vacuum Cleaner is certainly a wonder, 
oes away with the drudgery of sweeping and dusting. Iam 
so pleased that | can't give it justice.” F. R. Sears, Ohio, 
“Home Vacuum Cleaner is a little giant. My next door neigh- 
bor has one that cost They say they would rather have the 
Home.” Chandler & Rich, N. Y., “Find you did not over- 
estimate Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did not praise them enough.” 
Henry Rubin, N. Y., “Home Vacuum Cleaner brightens the 
carpets. Its the grandest machine ever invented for the home.” 
To try the Home Vacuum Cleaner means to want it, then to 
keep it. Takes every family by storm. Women have watched, 
wished, longed for it. No wonder its a live wire. A powerfu 
double action Suction Cleaner for $8.50. Not sold in 
stores. Sell 9 out of 10 families. Send postal today for agency. 
Full description. Free sample. Address, 
R. Armstrong Mig. Co., 
1177 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 





himself is cantering over the ——_ a and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and_one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all-his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 

















“SMITH’s is an interesting volume, bringing together 
the work of a company of clever writers.—Zoledo 
Blade. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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‘Just the thing 
for baby’s 
gums to 


ein the 
teeth to 
come with- 
out causing 
him any 


pain --- 
urites a mother. 


COLGATES 


RIBBON | 


DENTEL cREAM 


is absolutely free from arial 
“gritty” matter; it stimulates gum 
tissue, alleviating any soreness, and 
making healthy gums and sound teeth. 


Dentists recommend the use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Cream as a “gingival massage” for 
both infants and adults. That is, squeeze 
a little on the finger tip, and rub over the 
gums first up and down, then across. 

That this idea! tonic for the gums is equally efficient for the 
teeth, is the opinion of another mother who writes: 

“I have used Colgate’s for ‘self and baby and found it a 
perfect cleanser and purifier.’ 

Antiseptic, anti-acid, delicious without the 
presence of sugar, and efficient without “grit”: all 
that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 


Trial Tube for 4 cts. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. F 
55 John Street, New York 


Canadian Dept. 
Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


COMES PS 


LIES FLAT 
ON THE 


On a ten-acre farm, all your own, in the richest 
tract of farm land in the state, situated in Hillsboro 
county, just outside of Tampa, a city of 65, 

You'll find that most Florida farm offers look alike 
on paper. Only investigation will show the good 
one. And this is why we urge you here and now 
to investigate our offer at once, which you can do 
without a penny of cost. 

Here Is The Way To Test 

a Land Proposition 

FIRST—It must 


at the possibilities of this] g healthy, de endable 


country, the health and : 
prosperity that await home- climate, with goo 
seekers here. The fact is you water, good schools, 


can live like a Prince inj churches and modern 





EXTRACT FROM A CUS- 
TOMER’S LETTER: 
“T am simply astonished 


Florida on the same amount 

of labor that would afford 

only a bare living else- 
where.” L. 8. MEYER, 
5914 Wi ane hester Avenue, 
Chicago, Tlinois 











conveniences. 


SECOND—It must be ex- 
ceedingly fertile and produc- 
tive in order to yield you a 
good living and a fat bank 





account from 10 acres. 


THIRD—It must have an unlimited market and per- 
fect transportation facilities. 

FOURTH—It must yield you handsome profits from 
the start from vegetables and small fruits while your orchards 
are coming into full bearing. 

FIFTH—If you are buying a farm larger than you can 
care for alone, there must be cheap and reliable labor 
available. 

SIXTH—There must be little or no clearing or drain- 
ing to be done and the title must be clear. 

It is €asy to verify this. Ata word from yeu, we will send 
you our illustrated booklet, magazine size, filled 
from cover to cover with facts, illustrations 
from actual photographs, Government sta- North 
tistics and affidavits. Iso our special whole- 
sale prices that For you to buya 10, 20 or 
40 acre farm at only $1.00 a month per acre 
or at a total expense of from $200 to $300 
for 10 acres, payable monthly. Send for 
the Free Florida Book and’ 
Particulars. Send the coupon 


ay. National Bank Bldg. 
North Tampa Land CHICAGO 


0. Send me your Free Book. 


Dept. 1529 
540 Commercial 
National BankBldg. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS ' 


Tampa 

Land Co. 
Dept. 1529 

540 Commercial 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Among people who can afford luxuries there is 
great demand for a regular supply of fresh eggs. 
‘The few growers who can furnish them regularly, 
winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


entitled “6.41 per Hen per Year” tells how 
two men, in poor health, starting four hy ago 
withonly thirty hens, made from their little egg- 
farma Cleat profit of over #12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, their 
methods; and how others, men or women with 
good sense, care and faithful work, can make 
money in the same way. Not a detail left out. 
The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination 
with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and we 
have made arrangments to make this 
° For $1.00 (cash, money order 
Special Offer: or check), we will send, post- 
paid, the Corning Egg-Book and the Farm Jour- 
nal for two years, and American Poultry Advo- 
cate two years—all for $1.00 if order is sent 
at once to 


American Poultry Advocate 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ll 24 Hodgkins Block 
LL——SSS EEE ——— 














best system for stenographers, rivate secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railro men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
e Send to-day So ene SCHOOLS 
O CORRESPONDENCE Cele) 
cago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 








: POCKET EDITIONS 
ee 

USEFUL SUBJECTS 10e, EACH. 
Lover's Guide, Woman’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 


\ develop the two kinds of strength. Before you can 
be really healthy or strong you must develop 
functional vigor (strength of the heart, lungs 
and vital organs) as well as muscular strength, 

It tells of “‘exercisers” which do not “exercise” and 
it tells “Why” they fail. 
It tells “Why” many systems do not accomplish 
that for which they were intended, 
It tells “Why” there is but one system by which 
you may acquire an exceptional degree of health 
and strength. ; 
It tells how and “Why” you can secure powerful 
lunes, a broad, full chest, a strong neck, an arm of 
steel, and broad, powerful shoulders; In_ short, it 
tells how you may have a perfect physique and 
buoyant health. 

SEND FOR THE BOOK. 

If you would learn what to do and what not to do in exercise, 
also how you may secure my latest invention, the Improved 
Automatic Exerciser, free of charge, send for the little book, 
“The Whys of Exercise.” Enclose 4c, to cover posi 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 


156 R. EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 





The short stories in SMITH’s are unusually piquant 
and entertaining. The art studies that open the maga- 
zine, the profuse illustrations, the little talks by Charles 
Battell Loomis, the essays by Lilian Bell, and the big 
fashion department, all go to make SMITH’sS a maga- 
zine that will be read by every one in the house before 
it is finally laid aside.—Joliet Republican, 


1 7 , 
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Nnd—deak@ lem ek—sase 
WY 
LW Ws Wt Looks like a di: d—wears like a di d 
—brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 
foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k. solid 
gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds, 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Guaranteed to contain no ¢ 
nt on approval. Write for catalog, 
frec. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 437 
BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 


Matto” MOUNT BIRDS— 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at home to 
Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, 
Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. Best methods, 

expert instructors. 

SPORTSMEN and NATURALISTS—mount your 
Own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
~ and beautifully decorate your own home or office. 
FREE— tiful Taxidermy Books and full 

Particulars of this work. Write Teday. 
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Flash e Genuine 


Oh DIAMONDS. 


Saite at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

, Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 

Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 

Gents ring 1 ect. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 

C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 

full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicage 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For beilltancy 
they equal the genuine, standing all tes 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
nt free with privilege of examinat; 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 











Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I 


Dept. N 517 Jaekson Bivd., Chieage, Il. 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE now 


BOUND VOLUMES $©!0i" puice $1.50 per 


volume. Address Subscription Dept., 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For Christmas Presents— Make Your Selections Now 
hich “ 
uth Write For Our Handsome Christmas Catalog “Wed with beautiful photographi eee ~- 
Silverware and Novel Christmas ts. Select any article you would lik jit will be sent 
rful proval to your —y Pode business or express Office, without any obligation w: If sa tisfactory i in every 
n of way, pay one-fifth ¢ down ‘and keep it eae vag he Eo Ts, mon: rn it. We yey at Pie 
t, it take oe Rd honest person’s cred ait oa he a pooper ke in value 15 oe 20% cack: = A A Diamonds ideal 
; it lasts forev. ur 
_ a ~aaAar isp and every day gem than those of ‘the ordinary retail cocden — ye 
e FULL JEWELED WALTHAM 
oa In Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
_ ON FREE ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 
You do not pay one poms until you have seen and { 
* examined this High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham 
tk Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any style hand- Ne. 202—Men’s Round 
engraved Case, right in your own hands. Belcher Ring. Fine bril- $38 
x a white Diamond..... 
EVER 60 Down, $3.80 a Month. 
A 
“i GREATEST BARGAIN orrcnen 


- 
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$1 a MONTH. 


We trust every honest person. No matter how far 
away you live, or how small your salary or income we 

trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham 
Watch, in ‘9d cane, 





No.1221—Ladies 
tis ‘ ABA tection Ri wer 
| a Mice brilliant white 
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Be, on mas for 25 years, and BaF 1g 
ant pass road i ion. Our bi; 

‘athe “Lofts ata og tells a W about send: Waltham, El 

sieeds jw we send Walthart ince Watches, 18, 16, 12, and“O” sizes, 19, 21, 

OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL rca pee 23 be gd anywhere withoas 5 onapeity or one 

’ in ladies’ men’s soli: 

AND WATCH CREDIT HOU golda bam yan Naf Watches for Christmas gifts. 

pen ll Dept. P558, 92 te 98 STATE STREET, nol iLL. wear tter values fre for our pew. i and. 

BROS & C0. {858 Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louls, Mo. pw & illustrated booklet, “‘Historic Diamonds.” 
















If you want to 
settle the ques- 
tion of cigaret 
quality forever 
—at my risk— 
send your name 
to me now and 
receive my big dollar offer. 


MAKAROFF | 
RUSSIAN v= 
CIGARETS 


have made good on the broadest claims 

























Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
very pair warranted — — 
penalty, a new pair or your § 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 


15¢ 
—- a 








DRESSED MEN. 
Samgle le Pair, Cotton, 25c. ,Silk,50c. 
ailed un now arp of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


; “Ga 8 See that Boston GARTER 
stamped on the clasp. 

















Tell the substitutor: 








ever made for anything to smoke. rite 
now for the big dollar offer to prove it. 


J atareff - Goer 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Tell Me That You Suffer, and I’ll Send 
You My Drafts TO TRY FREE. 


JUST WRITE ME A POSTAL 


I have found a wonderful external remedy for 
rheumatism—so safe and simple, yet so quick and 
positive in its results that I invite every sufferer to 
try it at my expense. 








FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec'y. 


Just send me your name and address—return mail 
will bring you a pair of my famous Drafts. Wear 
them six days. Then, if you are satisfied with the 
benefit received, you can send us one dollar. If not, 
keep your money. YOU  gayoe wank 
decide, and we take your 
word. Magic Foot Drafts 
are curing thousands every 
month, doubtless many 
with cases just like yours. 
They are curing rheumatism in every part of the 
body, curing after doctors and baths and everything 
else had failed. I believe they will just as surely 
cure you, and you need not risk a penny to try them; 
simply drop a letter or postal to MAGIC FOOT 
DRAFT CO., 1236F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
The trial drafts will come by return post. Send 
No Money. Write today. 

















'| WANT A MAN 


of good characker in each city, 
and Town fo ack as my 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No peddling, canvassing or 
other objectionable work required. 
Previous exberience unnecessary. 
Duties need not, at first, interfere 
with your [present employment, 


ioe | | will assist the right 
man to Gecome independent for life, 


\f you are malting less than $2,400 o yeas 
and are Trustworthy and sufficiently 
ambitious to learn and become compexent 
to handles my Gus- < 
Ness Your vicinity 
write me ak once for 
full particulars, my 
Gonk references, ete. 

Address r 
Edwin R. Marden 

124 Marden Building Sus conegue eee at 

details of the immense rolume 


Washinglon « Dees Of Gusiness transected Gy my 
JNepresentatives 
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What $100 Will Do For 
You in TeCXAS Goa’ Bond worth 


$100; $50 Stock in new Company and One town lot 
in Aldine—near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Pay cash oreasy payments. Send for 
particulars free. E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam 


Building, Houston, Texas. 

















HALF OFF on watches, diamonds, silver- 
ware, and high-calss jewelry. let us 
show you how by dealing with the man- 
ufacturers direct you can make the 
dealers’ 50 per cent discount either by 
buying for yourself or selling to others. 
Write this minute for our Money Saving & 
Easy Money Making Sales Book. It’s free. 

NATIONAL JOBBING & LAMOS CO. Mfg. Jewelers 
In Business Since 1868. 665-B Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Or 























reach of all, Hundreds of doctors 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIANCE. 

No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firmassteeland 
yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect support to 
the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off or pnton 
as & coat, causes no inconvenience, and does not chafe or irritate. 
3 Noone can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
weichs ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within the 
it. 













d 














We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
F : If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 

ef crooked spine, write at once for new book with full information and refer- 
ences. We have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 305 24th St., Jamestown, N. Y¥- 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thar 
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‘Write for This 
Bié Free Barpain Lis 
of Unredeemed Pledges 


Xmas Gifts: 
Ata Saving of Over 1/2 


Right now is,the time you want your dollars 
to do double duty—the Holiday question— 
“How can 1 make my money stretch the 
furthest?"’—is pressing for immediate answer, 
Why not let De ROY of PITTSBURG help you 
solve the problem? Write today for Jos. Ro; gi & 
Sons’ special Xmas Bulletin of 

Unredeemed Pledges 
Diamonds, Watches, Rings, 
brooches, brace'ets,pins,lockets opera lasses, jewelry,etc. 

With the aid of this wonderful Bargain Bulletin you 
can select gifts at prices 44 t6 3 less than those offered 
by any dealers, manufacturer or mail order house. Mere 

are samples of the baryains we offer, 

Pledge 312782—Guiranteed weight 1-3¢ 1-32 kt. extra 

fine white solitaire diamond ring of wonderful tine 
quality, most sunerb cutting, anc “brillian y._ $220 the 
original cost—$90 guaranteed an. Our 
unredeemei price - ‘ § fs 
Pled: 231624—21- -jewe' 37.50. an- “ $ 
guard Waltham movement at 18.50 

As Bankers To The People 
for over 60 years at one location we have built up an enor- 
mons, nation-wide bu ess loaning millions of dollars on 
diamonds and jewe and selling goods all over America, 
The necessity for selling oy unredeemed pledges accu- 
mulated on our hands is YOUR OPPORTUNITY to 
secure extraordinary bargains. 
Our Money Back Guarantee 
We guarantee to satisfy you from our enormous stock 
of Xmas bargains or refund your money. Uur capital 
of over $750,000.00 is back of this offer. 
ASK FOR OUR XMAS BULLETIN NOW! Itlists 
over 1,000 special unredeemed pledges at a saving to 
you of 44 to %. References:—Any Pittsburg 
Bank or News) aper. 
Jos. De Roy & Sons, 
Dep.E 302 Smithfield St. Pittsburg,Pa, 
Opposite 






























Post Uflice 


FREE BOOK. 



















Brown Your Hair 


‘*You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb, Stains only 





the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lend or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 





satisfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
With this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, With valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s 
ysienic Supply Co,, 1805 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Mr. Edison’s LATEST 


Supremely Fine Phonograph 


A musical wonder—a perfect reproducer of sound— 
unsurpassable in clearness and beauty of tone. 


Double Reproducer Ambero! Records 
° New Style Floral Horn New Style Cabinet 
The Latest Model High Grade Edison 


OUR OUTFIT No. 10—Just Out 


at $10 a than our former rock- — price 
n the outfit No. 9——an 


Free Loan 


We ship on a free loan—no money down—do not pay us one 
cent, C.O.D.— take the outfit to your home on our free loan offer. 


You Need Not Buy Anything: Ai\ we want on this 
free loan is that you convince yourself of the absolute superior- 
ity of this superb new sty'e instrument. All we ask is that you 
let your family and a fev of your neighbors and friends hear the 
Edison when we send it Le you on . free loan. Let them hear the 

magnificent music, es Ppl ,c mic songs and funny recitations— 
then let them judge. If any of your friends then want an Edison, 
we will feel thankful to you, or if you want to keep yours, you 
may keep it, on the easiest monthly payments: as low as 
$2.00 a montb—62.00 & month for an Edison. 
But if you ard none of your friends want an instru- 
ment just now, there is no harm done. Just return 
the outfit at ovr expense and we charge you noth- 
ing for the free loan. 


We einai» want everybedy to hear the latest 
product of Mr. Edison’s skill. 


for the free catalog and 
Now Write free List of Edison 
records, operas, ngs and comic recita- 
tions that you want to hearon this free 
loan. ao put your name and ad- 
dress on a postal or ina tga 
8 and mail the coupon. 
letter necessary if you send. 
the coupon. 


F. K. BABSON 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 























No, thank you 








I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








60c. a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of 


SMITH’S closes Nov. 8th. 








Agents & HelpWanted 


HELP WANTED—$70.00 month to 
commence. Railway Mail Clerks. 
Examinations everywhere November 
12th. If you want appointment, write 
immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C.7, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to a@ month can be 
made, Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures lec, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1159, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Local representatives to 
sell men's Clothing on credit by largest 
credit clothing house in the world; 
no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 607 Cox 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
@ommunity to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, Desk MR, Omaha, Neb. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vut’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington. D. C. 

AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberat commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8. 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient. 
Ask for free booklet 23, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 
of position or money back. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 























Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our 6 new catehy X nas 
packages. Our “Baby Packaze” is a 
winner. Many are making as high as 
$20 per day. Bigrushon. Start now 
with us aud get in right for 1911. 
Write to-day for catalog of complete 
line including Xmas Specials. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


BE YOUR OWN BOsSs:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
NoCatalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Acdress, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selling my 
latest style embroidered princess pat- 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, woolen sweaters, etc. 
Catalog free. J. Gluck, 621 Bway.,N.Y. 











RELIABLE AGENT WANTED in 
Every Town. “Salary Plan” beats all. 
Address “Von,” Sales Mgr.,Hampton’s 
Magazine, 76 W. 35th St., N. Y. City. 





AGENTS WANTED—Resident and 
travelling salesmen “for best lighting 
Se out. Everyone a customer. 

ig profits. Exclusive territory. Write 
for details. Chicago Solar Light Co., 
162 Jefferson St., Chicago, TIL 





MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Send for free booklet tells 
how. Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 





WANTED—One good man in each 
town to take orders for made-to- 
measure clothes. Up-to-date styles, 
very low prices; orders come easy. 
High-class permanent business, splen- 
did profits, $5 aday and up. Nomoney 
or experience needed. We ship on 
approval, express prepaid, and guar- 
antee perfect fit. Write for territory, 
terms and free samples. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 581, Chicago. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Business Opportunities 


YOU can start Mail Order Business 
in your own home: Big protits; Every- 
thing furnished; free booklet tells how. 
S. 'T. Foote, Box 254, Muskegon, Mich, 


CALIFORNIA OIL JOURNAL Free 
—Publication “ California Oil Fields’’ 
will be mailed for 3 months trial with- 
out charge to those sending name and 
address to Sagar-Loomis :Co., 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the 
Real Estate business. No capital re- 
quired. I will teach you how, and 
make you my special representative. 
Send for big Free Book, H. D. Hurd, 
870 Dwight Bldg., Kansas Dity, Mo. 


$2,000.00. WE WILL LEND YOU 
$2,000 under certain reasonable con- 
ditions, and agree that you may 
repay the loan from the dividends 
on an investment which we will 
suggest. Continential Commercial 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUILD_A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried drudgery 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 

Limitless field; Little compe- 

Few opportunities so profit- 

Send for “Pointers” to-day. 

American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums paid up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 30. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
uarters; $20 for a $¥%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book,4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 





























Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logzues, Dialogues, Speakérs, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 


Post Cards 


SAMPLE packages of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year Post cards 
for 10c, in stamps. We want agents in 
every city and town. Arrow Post Card 
Co., 1110 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Good-bye.” 


























Music 
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Patents and Lawyers 











Isle of Pines 





— 

sONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication, All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. Eaton, 1370 N Broadway, N. Y. 


“SHAPIRO,” MUSIC PUBLISHER 
Wants Songs of Merit. Send your 
words, music, or songs complete. 
Write for particulars. “Pub Dept.” 
cor. B’ way & 39th St., N.Y. “Shapiro.” " 


my NG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs. Immediate publication 
guaranteed if possessing merit. Send 
for catalog of famous song successes, 
New York’s Leading Music Publishers. 
F.B.Hawiland Pub.Co.,121 W 37 St.,N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 

can write successful Words, or Music. 
Past experience unnecessary. We 
want original song poems, with or with- 
out music. Send us your work today, or 
write for particulars. H. Kirkus Dugs- 
dale Co., Dept. 256, Washington, Lb. C. 


SONG WRITERS: Send formy Spe- 
cial Offer. The fairest, squarest, of 
propositions, is at your disposal. My 
Free Booklet contains full particulars. 
Robert C. Kellogg, 25 East 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

















Song and Play Writing 


SONG AND PLAY WRITING is a 

very lucrative profession. Our two 
books on these subjects great aids to 
all. Send for circulars. We offer a 
splendid music publishing proposition 
to those able to finance initial venture. 
Specimen copies of our publication 
10c. Jerome H. Remick & Co., Dept. 
C, 131 W. 41st St., New York. 





_ free 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Kook 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Sn offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 tor others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
in World's Progress, sampie 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washli- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS IN .CASH DEMAND 
Many deals closed by our clients—one 
recently for $6=0,000.00—our proof of 
Patents that Protect. Send 8c. postage 
ag our 3 books for inventors. R. 8. & 

B. Lacey, Div. 62, Washington, 
D. Cc. Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C, 











“WATCH US GROW” is the watch- 
word ot McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90 miles south 
of Havana. Largest Americ an Colony 
in Cuba. Four days from New York by 
Steamer. Mild, delightful climate. No 
frosts, no fevers; no irrigation needed 
for trees. Fertile soil for growing 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, 
pine -apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den tiuck, ete. Ten ac res evough to 
make you ‘independent in afew years. 
Write to-day for free book showing 1006 
pictures of American life at Me Kinley. 
Development Bureau Isle age Pines 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





Studies in English 


“MEND your speech,” says Shake- 
speare, “lest it mar your fortune.” 
Let us show you our simplified system 
of teaching how to write and talk with 
aor and personality. Institute of 
English, Passaic, N. J. 








PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem, Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 

sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mittcr. Sends you telegraph messages, 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
#2 up. Circular free. _Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 Z. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 








Typewriters 





Books 


BRISK BOOKS in classic fiction. 
“Handsome Sinner,’”? 25c. Catalogue 
for Stamp. Paul J. Duff, M-2713 
Mozart Street, Chicago. 








Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N.Y. 











Dramatic 


Pets 





Miscellaneous 





GO on the Stage! See the world. 
Mike Money. Experience unneces- 
siury. Drama Inst., Springfield, Mo. 
“Key to Power” (146 pages.) 30c. 








A beautiful singer ab- 
Catalogand particulars 
Hooey’s Bird Store, 
Dept. 45. 


CANARIES— 
solutely Free. 
Two red stamps. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
HarmlessHome treatment of rootsand 
herbs; sure,pleasant,permanent. Send 
your name King Ni-Ko5,Wichita,Kan, 














[ Samples ofthe Christmas 
3 rines 





Gems you’d like to see. 


arge Account 
at Cash Prices 2osieenr to wists 
" 


No deposit o 


rcreden- 


tials required—we' ll serd itatonce, Ifatisn't 
the finest and snappiest diamond § ec ever 


saw, send it back at our expense 
pay one-fifth down, balance 


tial. Order to 





pleases 


in 8 monthly 
trictly confiden- 
r write for FREER CATALOG 


ayo 
of DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY. 














SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


$2.00 








$2.00 


With No. 2 
Gold Pen 





Unequaled for fast writing, ruling and manifolding. In two sizes, 
Extra size, 8 inches, (Black only) $1.25 
Self-Filling Fountain Pea—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


“VULCAN” 


4% and 5% inches~- red or black rubber. 





J. ULLRICH & CO., (607 Thames Bldg.) 27 Thames Street, New York City 





STYLOGRAPHIC 
PENS 


$ 4 .00 











$2.50 


a = With No 4 
Gold Pen 











Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Gor »d-bye.” 












SMITH'’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





You certainly must read the greatest story of the year 


“The 
Common 


Law 


Written by 
Robert W. Chambers 


The most brilliant novel of the year be- 
gins in the November CosMopo.iTan. 


It was written by Robert W. Chambers 
and illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


Those who know Mr. Chambers’ work, 
and eagerly await his stories, will pro- 
nounce this his masterpiece—the great- 
est novel he has written. 


Those who have yet to learn the vivid 
fascinating style of this most popular of 
American authors could not have a better 
introduction than through this his latest 
novel. It will add thousands to his 
host of admirers, already counted by 
the millions. 


99 


Illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson 


pictures for the ‘‘The Common Law’— 
five appearing in the November issue 
alone, besides a cover design in colors 
of the heroine. 


In securing this story for its readers Cos- 
MOPOLITAN has accomplished the master- 
stroke of modern magazine enterprise. 
It will be the literary sensation of 1910-11. 
Do not under any circumstances miss 
this palpitating serial—we will send 
you the first instalment w yhich appears 
in the November CosMoPoLiTaN free. 
Write for it. 
To make certain that you get every 
issue containing this story, fill out the 
coupon in the corner of this advertise- 
ment and mail it 


‘‘The Common 
Law’’ is a story with a dollar to 
of compelling in- us today. We 
terest, dealing will send you the 
with a big, vital CosM OPOLI- 

. MO 15c numbers for $1. 


theme. It lays 
bare one of the greatest problems of 
our complex modern civilization. 


‘The Common Law’’ introduces _ its 
readers into the highest social circles, as 
well as the bohemian life of artists. Its 
characters are real, flesh-and-blood 
men and women and the plot is the 
most thrilling of all Mr. Chambers’ 
thrilling fiction, 


And this great story is illustrated by the 
one artist who can do it best—Charles 
Dana Gibson, the creator of the ‘“Gibson 
Girl.’” Mr. Gibson has produced many 


TAN for a 
whole year—twelve 15c numbers s.12 
—$1.80 value for $1.00. If you — 
also enclose two two-cent Magazine, 
stamps (the actual cost of 381 Fourth Ave., 


postage) we will send you aan 
absolutely free, an artist’s 
proof of a special draw- 
ing, by Mr. Gibson, 
ready for framing, 10x 
14 inches. Don’t lose 
this opportunity— 

fill out the coupon 

now and mail 

it today. 


Please send 

me COSMOPOLITAN 

for a year and your free 

Gibson drawing, for which 

I enclose one dollar, together 

with four cents for postage on 
the drawing. 


Name 


Address 


381 Fourth Ave. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 223 Foxx 


N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SMITHS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








| 1911 ** POMPEIAN BEAUTY ’’ ART CALENDAR 


A Postal to Us eames and sme = Size—19x12 ication 
[a i as TS 


Brin ings Her to You 


[wo things persuade us to 
send to you for free inspection 
tl uis beautiful and expensiv e 1911 

*“Pompeian Beauty’’ Art 
Calendar in exquisite colors— 
gold and dark green. 

lst—We believe that you are 
just as much _ honor-bound to 
deal fairly with the makers. of 
Pompeian Massage Cream as 
they are honor-bound to deal 
fairly with you. 





2d—lIt is absolutely impossible 
through mere words and a cold, 
lifeless magazine reproduction 
to give you any idea of the 
beauty, richness and value of 
Traver’s typical 
American girl as 
represented by 
Ch. tis. 9 ore 
“‘Pompeian 
Beauty.’’ Art 
store value at 
beast 61.5:0: 
Given to you fora 
few cents to gain 
your good-will. 
You simply must see the original ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’’ in your owr: home or office. 
Then we know that you will gladly send the 15 cents we ask for this. exquisite Art 
Calendar. If you don’t like the picture just re-address the calendar and 
tube to us. Easy, simple,‘ fair—yet an unusual offer we confess. 


POMPEIAN Massage Cream 


** Don’t Envy a Good Complexion, Use Pompeian and Have One.”” 
tool 








\SSeSsSeesossso=e=—oseo>s51 


} 


lo POM PEIAN BEAUTY. = 


By G.WARDE TRAVER 





For years you have heard of the merits and benefits of Pompeian 
Massage Cream. ‘You know that it is a product valued 
in a million homes. Won’t you take action now and test 
Pompeian yourself? Your druggist sells it, or, if you wish 
to try before you buy, just send 








the coupon in corner and 6 cents Sead Postal or Use Céapon New 





(stamps or coin) for our trial jar. kx. ce oe 


If you senda postal just c8py Gentlemen—Please send foi my free inspection your 1911 
5 **Pompeian Beauty’? Art Calendar in gold and dark green. 


the wording of the coupon in corner, If L like this ‘‘Pompeian Beauty” I will at once send you 15c. 
omitting the P. S. If I don’t like it I will re-address the tube and calendar to you. 


P.S.—If L enclose 6 cents (stamps or coin) you will know 
Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


that I want a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
| At All Dealers 14 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
| 50c., 75c. and $1.00 





Name. 


Street Address. ........ ..cssseseee seeeseseneecereeeneeees gp incon' seas : 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
’Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exempli- 


fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in _its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle » 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 

employees, pulling together, keep 
the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is. demanded would be impos- 
sible. 
One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service’’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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es Fairy Soap Costs 
F : i (7 but 5c 


People who use it have often asked: “How 
can you make as good a soap as Fairy for 5c?” 
And when the price of the edible products from 

u, which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes a | 
id | pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- 
" \ making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
" organization make it possible. 

Fairy Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake— 


* is the best soap value in the market today. 


‘es 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Y CHICAGO 


“Have Wea. 
a little | Fairy in Your Home?” 





THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 
FOR 


‘175 


5 2 Splendid Weekly 
Numbers one after 
another the year round. 


E LARGER YOUTH’S COMPANION offers an unusual investment in” 
“only the best” reading for every week in 191 1—300 Brilliant Stories—Popular © 
Papers by Famous Contributors—Splendid Serial and Adventure Stories the Year 
Round—2000 Bits of Wisdom, Wit and Humor. 
Every week's issue will be packed full with helpful suggestions—for girls at 
home, at college—for boys in their sports, hunting, fishing, etc.—for the family i 
making the home more comfortable and attractive. 


1911 Art Calendar FREE 


And all Pavesi 1910 Issues 


SM 26-27 
wake of 1910, including | 
Nur 


ng gent to every donor of a gift: su 
‘the fifty-two weeks of 1911, readi 
goo-page volumes of romance, 
, costing ordinarily $1.50 each. _ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





